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Ant. XXXVII. The Works of Plato, wiz. his Fifty-Five Dialogues 
and Twelve Epifiles, tranflated from the Greek : nine of the Dia- 
logues by the late Floyer Sydenham, and the remainder by Thomas 
Taylor. With occafional Annotations on the Nine Dialogues 
tranflated by Sydenham, and copious Notes by the laiter Tranj- 
lator ; in which is given the Subjtance of nearly all the exifting 
Greek MS. Commentaries on the Philofophy of Plato, and a con- 
fiderable Portion of fuch as are already publijhed. In 5 vols. 
4to. pp. 3258, price £.10. 10s. Jeffery; and Evans. 1804. 


7 this copious title-page Mr. Taylor does not mention 
Spens, the tranflator of Plato’s greateft work, “The Re- 
public.” He tells us, however, in his Introduction, p. 107, 
that a confiderable part of the Englifh verfion of the Repub- 
lic is very faithfully executed, and that he has adopted it, 
wherever he could do fo with propriety. ‘ Of the tranfla- 
tions by Dacier,” he obferves, “I can fay nothing with ac- 
curacy, becaufe [ have no knowledge whatever of the French 
language ; but if any judgment may be formed of this work 
from a tranflation of it into Englith, I will be bold to fay that 
itis by no means literal, and that he very frequently miftakes 
the fenfe of the original.” Mr. Taylor acknowledges himfelf 
indebted throughout to the Latin verfion of Ficinus; and as 
to particular dialogues, he profeffes to have availed himfelf of 
the learned labours of their refpective editors, fuch as the edi- 
tion of the Rivals, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, 
by Forfter: of the firft and fecond Alcibiades, and Hipparchus, 
by Etwall; of the Meno, firft Alicibiades, Phaedo, and Phe- 
drus, printed at Vienna 1784: of the Cratylus and Theaéte- 
tus by Fither; of the Republic by Mafley, and of the Euthy- 
demus and Gorgias by Dr. Routh, prefident of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

With fuch a learned apparatus it might have been expedct- 
ed that Plato’s epinions, however fanciful, fhould have been 
explained, at leaft intelligibly. But this unfortunately is not 
the cafe, as the reader will perceive by turning to any part of 
the five volumes. Let him take, for.an example, the follow- 
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ing fhort paffage of the Timeus. The inquiry is concerning 
the production of the univerfe. 


“ In the firft place, therefore, as it appears to me, it is neceffary 
to define what that is which is always real being, but is without ge- 
neration; and what that is which is generated indeed, or confifis, in 
a ftate of becoming to be, but which never really is. The former of 
thefe, indeed, is apprehended by intelligence in conjunction with rea- 
Jon, fince it always fubfifts according to fame. But the latter is per- 
ceived by opinion in conjun¢tion with irrational fenfe ; fince it fubfitis 
in a ftate of generation and corruption, and never truly is, But 
whatever is generated is neceffarily generated from a certain cauie: 
for it is every way impoffible that any thing fhould be generated 
without a caufe. When, therefore, an artificer, in the fabrication 
of any work, looks to that which always fubfilts according to sane, 
and, employing a paradigm of this kind, exprefies the idea and power 
in his work, it is then neceffary that the whole of his produétion 
fhould be beautiful. But when he beholds that which is in genera- 
tion, and ufes a generated paradigm, it is alike neceflary that his 
work fhould be far from beautiful.” 


Whether the fubjeét be abfirufe or popular, Mr. T. is alike 
unfortunate in the attempt to make himfelf underftood, 
Thus, on the moft trite of all moral topics, “ the general de- 
fire of happinefs,” he tranflates a few eafy fentences of the 
Euthydemus. Endure, therefore, to hear me, both you ~ 
your “difciples, without laughing,” (this, indeed, pT. i 
difficult) “ but do yous O fon of “Axiochus ! ! anfwer me. De 
we not all, then, wifh to do weil? Or is this quettion, of which 
we were juft now afraid, one among thofe that are ridiculous: ? 
For indeed it is { ftupid to afk queftions of this kind. For who 
is there that does not wifh to do well? No one, faid Clinias. 
Be it fo, faid i. But in the next place, fince we with to do 
well, in what manner fhall we be able to accomplifh this ‘” 

Not only int ihe examination of phyfical and moral fub- 
jects, but in the fimpleté of “all things, ge ographical defeription, 
Mir. Taylor has thrown round his a mthora veil of impenetrable 
obfcurity. Thus, in tranilating Plato’s defcription of the At- 
lantic ifle, he makes him fay, 

“ Firft, then, every place is faid to have been very elevated and 
abrupt which was fitnate d near the fea; but all the land round the 
‘city was a plain, which circularly inveied the city, but was — 
circularly erelofed by mountains which extended as far as to the fe 
This plain, toe, was fmooth and equable ; and its whole Seat fom 
one fide to the other, was three thoufand ftadia; but according to 
its middle, from the fea upwards, it was two thoufand ftadia. ‘The 
whole ifland, likewife, was fituated towards the fouth, but from 1's 
extremities was expofed to the north. Its mountains were _ 
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tude, and beauty; and contained many villages, whofe inhabitants 
were wealthy. Here, too, there were rivers, lakes, and meadows, 
which afforded fufficient nutriment for all tame and favage animals ; 
tovether with woods, various both in multitude and kind, and in 
abundance adequate to the feveral purpofes to which they are fub- 
fervient. This plain, therefore, both by nature and the labours of 
inany kings in a long period of time, was replete with fertility. Its 
figure, too, was that of a fquare, for the moft part ftraight and long ; 
but on account of the trench which was dug round it, it was defi- 
cient in firaightnefs.” 

In turning to the volumes themfelves the reader will per- 
ceive that the above citations are made with tendernefs for 
the tranflator. Innumerable pafiages will firike his eye, in 
which words will appear to be accumulated on each other with 
little or no regard to the fenfe; and inftead of the elegant 
and alluring page of Plato, he will fancy himfelf perufing the 
inccherent reveries of Plotinus, Proclus and Jacob Behmen. 

li Mr. T. had not been altogether infenfible of his incom- 
petency to the taik which he has undertaken, he would not, 
propably, have united the tranflations of Mr. Sydenham to his 
own; for the leaft attentive reader, in pafling from tiie one to 
the other, will perceive himfelf carried, as it were, from a 
{mooth and limpid ftream into rough and muddy water, where 
his progrefs is interrupted and moleited by all forts of provok- 
ing obttacles ; imcorreétnefs of thought and expreflion, a total 
depravity of tafte, and an abfolute incapacity of rendering, al- 
moft in any one inftance, the technical phrafeology of Plato 
into the generally received and well underftood language of 
nodern philofophy. Inftead of giving bimfelf the trouble of 
learching for equivalents in Englifh to the Greck expreflions 
which he profeffes to tranflate, Mr.'T. renders literally, either 
according to Ficinus’s Latin verfion, or by the firlt explana- 
tions that oceur in confulting a diétionary, the fevera!l words of 
which the original phrafe is compofed ; and thus makes good 
Greck unintelligible gibberifh in Englifh. For the moft part, 
he {pares himfelf even this labour; and only changing the 
termination, leaves the original terms in other refpects as he 
found them: he has thus endeavoured to familiarize to his 
readers the words “ anagogic, dionoetic, doxaftic, oreétic, (pa- 
radigm and idiom in new meanings) pfychical, teleflic, and 
innumerable others of the fame kind, travefiying the moft ele- 
gant and graceful of all writers under the tattered veil of a 
Babylonith diale&, impenetrable to the unlearned, and difguft- 
ful to the Greek feholar. 

When Mr. Taylor, inftead of attempting barely to tranflate, 
endeavours to comment and explain, he is, if poflible, fill 
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more infufferable. Thus in unfolding the great doétrine 
which is perpetually recurring in his work, “the proceffion 
of divine natures,” among which he includes the gods of pa- 
ganifm, he obferves, 


“ From this truly ineffable principle, exempt from all effence, 
power, and energy, a multitude of divine natures, according to 
Plato, immediately proceeds. That this muft neceffarily be the cafe 
will be admitted by the reader who underftands what has been al- 
ready difcuffed, and is fully demonftrated by Plato in the Parme- 
nides, as will be evident to the intelligent from the notes on that 
dialogue. In addition, therefore, to what I have faid on this fub- 
ject, 1 thall further obferve at prefent, that this doctrine, which is 
founded in the fublimeft and moit fcientific conceptions of the human 
mind, may be clearly fhown to be a legitimate dogma of Plato from 
what is afferted by him in the Sixth Book of his Republic. For he 
there affirms, in the moft clear and unequivocal terms, that the good, 
or the ineffable principle of things, is fupereffential, and thows by 
the analogy of the fun to the good, that what light and fight are 
in the vilible, truth and intelligence are in the intelligible world. 
As light, therefore, immediately proceeds from the fun, and wholly 
fubfiits according to a folar idiom or property, fo truth, or the im- 
mediate progeny of the good, mufi fubfift according to a fuper- 
eflential idiom, And as the good, according to Plato, is the fame 
with the one, as isevident from the Parmenides, the immediate pro- 
geny of the one will be the fame as that of the good. But the imme- 
diate offspring of the one cannot be any thing elfe than unities. 
And hence we neceffarily infer that, according to Plato, the imme- 
diate offspring of the ineflable principle of things are fupereffential 


unities.” 


With this citation compare the following : 


“ But itis alio neceffary that the principle of all things thould 
pofiefs the higheit, and all, power. For the amplitude of power con- 
tifts in producing ali things from itielf, and im giving fubfittence to 
fimilars prior to things which are diffimilar. Hence the one prin- 
ciple produces many principles, many fimplicities, and many good- 
neffes, proximately from itfelf. For fince all things differ from each 
other, and are multiplied with their proper differences, each of thele 
multitudes is fufpended from its one proper principle. Thus, toi 
inftance, all beautiful things, whatever and wherever they may be, 
whether in fouls or in bodies, are fufpended from one fountain ot 
beauty. Thus, too, whatever poffefles fymmetry, and whatever !s 
true, and all principles, are in a certain refpect connate with the 
firft principle, fo far as they are principles, and fountains, and good- 
neffes, with an appropriate fubjeétion and analogy. For what the 
one principle is to all beings, that each of the other principles 1s (0 
the multitude comprehended under the idiom of its principle. For 
it is impoflible, fince each multitude is charatterifed by a certain 
difference, that it fhould not be extended to its proper yet 
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which illuminates one and the fame form to all the individuals of 
that multitude. For the one is the leader of every multitude ; and 
every peculiarity or idiom in the many, is derived to the many from 
the one. All partial principles, therefore, are eftablifhed in that 
principle which ranks as a whole, and are comprehended in it, not 
with interval and multitude, but as parts in the whole, as multitude 
in the one, and number in the monad. For this firft principle is ail 
things prior toall: and many principles are multiplied about the 
one principle, and in the one guodnefs many goodnefies are eftablith- 
ed. This, too, is not a certain principle like each of the reft: for 
of thefe, one is the principal of beauty, another of fymmetry, ano- 
her of truth, and another of fomething elfe, but it is fimply princi- 
Nor is it fimply the principle of beings, but it is the principle 
i principles: for it is neceflary that the idiom of principle, after 
ame manner as other things, fhould not begin from multitude, 
itihould be collected into one monad as a fummit, and which is 
the principle of principles. 
“ Such things, therefore, as are firft produced by the firft good, in 
ufequence of being connafcent with it,do not recede from effential 
oodnets, fince they are immoveable and unchanged, and are eter- 
lly eftablithed in the fame bleffednefs. They are likewife not in- 
digent of the good, becaufe they are goodnetles themfelves, All 
other natures, however, being produced by the one good, and many 
goodnefies, fince they fall off from effential goodnefs, and are not 
immoveably eftablifhed in the hyparxis of divine goodnefs, on this 
account they poffefs the good according to participation.” 


Mr. T. proceeds in the fame firain of unintelligible myfticifm 
trough his whole work, as if the world had not long ago feen 
through the allufion, and even the ancient philofophers them- 
lelves had not diftin@ly taught us what to think of Pythago- 
rean numbers and Platonic ideas; thofe intellectual abftrac- 
tions, the work merely of general terms, which the wild 
extravagance of the Alexandrian {chool regarded as the pri- 
mary cautes of the univerfe ; thus fubftituting words for things, 
and thadows for realities. It would be a taik altogether into- 
lerable to follow Mr. T. and his Egyptian guides, Plotinus, 
Proclus and Damafcius, in deducing from “ their ineffable 
principle, exempt from all effence, power, and energy,” a mul- 
titude of divine natures, heaping gods on gods, and demons 
ondmons, and demonids, and afligning to each clafs its re- 
{pective rank and peculiar function. ‘The employment, in- 
deed, would not be lefs prepofteroufly abfurd than that of a 
Frenchman, of whom the late Dr. Franklin ufed to tell the fol- 
lowing humorous ftory: This Frenchman, by birth a Norman, 
offered himfelf, in right of his country, as king to the Ameri- 
cans, after they had thrown. off their allegiance to Great 
Britain, But when he underftood that America was not in- 
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clined to yield obedience to any one king, he compofed a la- 
borious work in five volumes 4to. in which he divided the 
United States into nineteen principalities: he adjufied exag- 
ly the boundaries of thofe principalities, their external rela. 
tions to each other, and the peculiar nature and form of their 
re{pective governments ; regulating in particular, with minute 
attention, the various offices in the ftate and houfehold of each 
of the nineteen princes, down to the loweft departments in 
the ftables and kitchen. 

If Mr. Taylor’s performance had more merit even in its own 
way ; if, amid{t iurrounding darknefs, there was a fingle gleam 
of light; if, notwithftanding its inconfiftency and wildnefs, it 
had any colour of claflical beauty to allure readers of any de- 
feription, it would be neceflary to {peak of it in {till more 
ferious terms of reprobation. The philofophy of the Socratic 
age, contained chiefly in the writings of Xenophon, Plato, 
and Ariftotle, we look upon as the nobleft gift that mere hu- 
man reafon ever made to the world. It teaches us to form a 
juli eftimate of things; it inftruéts us accurately in our duties; 
it leads us, ina word, to the very threfhold of Chriftianity, in- 
culcating, with refifilefs conviction, that men fadly mittake 
their intereft whenever they prefer the body to the mind, or 
pleafure to virtue. Every fuccefsful attempt to explain and 
illufiraie the writings of the Socratic age, we therefore regard 
as one of the beft and higheft employments of learning. But 
as the caufe of truth is never more deeply injured than by em- 
bodying it with a crude admixture of grofs and palpable error; 
fince, on difcovering and rejecting fuch error, the truth inter- 
mingled with it will commonly be carried away and loft, fo we 
cannot but condemn the extravagant and abfurd additions ef 
the latter Platonifis* to the philofophy of their pretended 
matter, as a fort of infidious calumny and empoifoned hoftility, 
expoling the nobleft leffons of that philofophy itfelf to the 
f{neer of worldly-minded craft, and the rude feoffs of brutifh 
feniualiiv. In this point of view the work of Mr. T. as com- 
bining and concentrating all the ftrangeft and fillieft reveries 
of the Platonicians, would be peculiarly obnoxious, did he not 
perpetually accumulate his own impenetrable darknefs on their 
myitic obicurity, and thus afford a fafeguard againft the diffu- 
fion of his errors by the uniformity of his dullnefs. 





* To fee the differences between the writings of Plato and thole 
of the latter Platonifis, the reader may turn to an account of the 
former in Gillies’ Hittory of Greece, Vol. II. Chap. xxxii. and to 
an account of the latter in his Supplement to the New Analytis ol 
Ariitotle’s Philofophy. 
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Ant. XXXVI. Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin, chiefly during 
his Refidence at Litchfield, with Anecdotes of his Friends, and 
Criticifms on his Writings. By Anna Seward. 8vo. pp. 444. 
7s.6d. Boards. Johnfon, London. 1804. 


TESHERE is no fpecies of compofition more interefting or 
] more infiructive than faithful and well-written biography. 
lt is calculated to awaken in the young an ardent love of vir- 
tue and folid excellence, and of inciting in alla {pirit of emuia- 
tion to tread in the fteps, which led thofe, who are now no 
more, to that eminence to which it is defirable to attain. While, 
however, human nature remains as we now find it, the ftimu- 
lusof fear is, perhaps, not lefs beneficial than that of hope : 
this renders the duty of the Biographer ferious and highly 
important, he is not only to hold up to imitation whatever is 
praile-worthy, but to difplay, with becoming indignation, 
thofe traits which have a, baneful influence on the morals of 
the rifing generation. 

Too frequently has the tafk of recording the memoirs of 
the dead been committed to perfons who felt themfelves 
bound by a maxim which leads only toa celebration of what 
is laudable, while aétions which, on account of their noto- 
riety, as well as of their natural mifchievous confequences, 
are to pafs unnoticed or palliated, as venial and trifling errors. 
Too often has the prefs been abufed, by being made the in- 
itrument of panegyric upon a courte of conduc: which merited 
general execration; not confidering that the primary and 
legitimate object of Biography is defigned, not fo much to 
raife a monument to the dead, as to benefit the living. The 
dead, unconfcious of cenfure or of applaute, deaf to the voice 
of admonition, ftationed beyond the influence of example, are 
removed from the fentence of man to the tribunal of his 
Maker. The living are within the reach of Infiruction, capa- 
ble of being roufed to the imitation of virtue, and inipired 
with an abhorrence of vice. For their fake let the proceedings 
oi departed eminence be recorded; let worth be difpiayed 
in con{fpicuous colours; let failings be unveiled with the 
kindneis of charity, yet meafured by the fiandard of juttice ; 
let the fieps which conducted to excellence, the prejudices 
which bewildered in error, the feduétions which allured into 
guilt, be noted with fuch diftinétaefs and ‘firength, and illuf- 
trated with juch fidelity of practical application, that the reader 
may lay down the book with his knowledge enlarged and his 
di{pofiuions improved ; let the dead receive, to the lait particle, 
the honour which they deferve; but above all things, ict the 
Biographer, zealous as he may be through friendinip, and 
warmed by admiration of partial good qualities, never forget 
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the paramount and facred obligation of truth; let nothing 
which ought to be made manifeft be concealed ; if fadis are 
withheld, let them not be fo withheld that the delineation of 
the character fhall in its general effeét be altered. Defign- 
edly to convey an erroneous impreffion, be it by words or by 
filence, is equally falfehood. ' 

Dr. Darwin, eminent as a phyfician, as a philofopher, and 
as a poet; known profeflionally, or by his writings, beyond the 
{phere of his immediate vicinity, to a very large number of 
individuals, to whofe health, information, or amufement, he had 
greatly contributed ; fingular in many of his opinions, ingenious 
where he fails to perfuade, and, as a writer of verfe, iplendid 
even in his charatteriftic defects, will probably excite, in be- 
coming the fubjeét of biographical compofition, a confiderable 
portion of curiofity. Befide the clafles of readers, who for 
one or more of the preceding reafons may take an intereft in 
accounts of his life, there is yet another clafs, we fear, who 
may be attached by a different caufe—his blind and unequi- 
vocal contempt of revealed religion. 

In the work before us Mi{s Seward profeffes by no means 
to give to the Public a narrative in detail of the incidents of 
the whole life of Dr. Darwin, but Memoirs, containing an ac- 
count, not minutely circumfiantial, of that part of his profef- 
fional exiftence which was pafled at the city of Litchfield, 
and a very general view of the events which marked his fub- 
fequent refidence at Derby. The latter period, as fhe informs 
us, is to be fully defcribed in a work now preparing for the 
prefs, by Mr. Bilfborrow, originally Dr. Darwin’s pupil, and 
latterly his friend. If we may judge from the work now under 
examination, the life of the Doétor, like that of many other 
fcientific men, was barren (we fpeak not of medical achieve- 
ments) in important faéts of general intereft. The principal 
fhare, indeed, of the prefent volume confifis of anecdotes 
of other men, remarks on the compotitions of feveral moder 
writers, and a very copious and analytical critique on fome 
of Dr. Darwin’s productions. 

Dr. Darwin was born in the year 1732; his father was 4 
private gentleman, of the neighbourhood of Newark’ in Not- 
tinghamthire ; at the age of twenty-four he fixed himfelf a 
a phyfician at Litchfield. Heavy in form and in countenance, 
and with an extreme impediment in his articulation, his fitt 
appearance was not prepoflefling : proud of fuperior intellect, 
impatient of oppofition, prone to fatire and farcafin in collo- 
quial intercourfe, and even in the ordinary tranfactions of life 
fufpicious and fceptical concerning the veracity of others, he 
excited frequent offence ; his manners however were on the 
whole attractive and infinuating, and his talents firikingly 
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confpicuous. In a fhort time he had an opportunity of dif- 
playing his medical fkill; a neighbouring gentleman of 
fortune was feized with a fever: a celebrated phyfician, who 
attended him, pronounced the cafe hopelefs, and took his 
leave. In the urgency of diftrefs, the mother of the young 
man fent for Dr. Darwin. By a mode of treatment equally 
bold and original, the patient was reftored to health. The 
fame thus acquired, fimilar exertions and fuccefs confirmed. 
In i757 he married Mifs Howard of Litchfield, who died fome 
years afterwards, leaving behind her three fons. 

* In the circle of Dr. Darwin’s friends at this period, feveral 
of whom are noticed with greater or lefs sears by his 
biographer, the two who ftand moft prominent are, Mr. Edge- 
worth, memorable in thefe pages, among other reafons, for 
his fucceflive marriages with two fifters ; and the late Mr. 
Day. Of the latter gentleman a diftinét life commences at 
page 26, and extends to page 54 ; a piece of hiftory which, 
however interetting in itfelf, is, in the place where it ftands, 
an enormous excreicence. The principal figure in the volume 
hasfearcely made his appearance when he is fuddenly thrown 
in the back ground, and kept for a confiderable time under 
total eclipfe by a cafual intruder. The epifode ought to have 
been referved to a much more advanced period of the work. 
But, though it is mifplaced, the fa¢éts which it records may 
prove, to a confiderate mind, fources of important inftruction, 
as they exemplify the folly of thofe reformers who build their 
{yftems of improvement on any other bafis than that of Chrif- 
tianity, and who derive their opinions of human nature from 
viionary fpeculations inftead of the word of God. We extract 
a paflage refpeéting one of Dr. Darwin’s friends, as exhibiting 
the political fentiments of his Biographer. 

“ A deep reafoner, and a clear-fighted politician, is Sir Brooke 
Boothby, as his convincing refutation of that fplendid, dazzling, 
and mifleading fophifiry, Burke on the French Revolution, has 
proved. Ever to be lamented is it, that national pride, and jea- 
louly, made our efficient fenate, and a large majority of people in 
thele kingdoms, unable to difcern the fallacy which Sir Brooke’s 
cniwer unveiled : fallacy, which has eventually overthrown the 

lance of power in Europe; built up, by the ftrong cement of 

polition, the Republic’s menacing and commanding tower ; and 
ted, in combat with the phantom, Jacobinifm, the nerves and 


ews of defence againft the time when real danger may afiault 
Great Britain.” 
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Dr. Johnfon and Dr. Darwin, who repeatedly met in fociety 
at Litchfield, regarded each other with prejudice and averfion. 
Mutually ambitious of diftin@ion, and on many fubjects, 
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efpecially on religion, utterly difcordant in their fentiments, 
each under-valued and depreciated the object of his diflike. 

Milfs Seward having quaintly chara¢terifed another of D;, 
Darwin’s affociates, as “ of Prioric talents in the metrical im. 
promptu,” introduces a bailad as a {fpecimen, with the follow- 
ing preiace ; 

“ Gentle reader, behold an inftance! and if thou hateft not 
rhyme, as does many an ungentle reader, ‘ worfe than toad or 
afp,’ thou wilt not think it intrufive.” 

Rhyme we trufi we are very far from hating: but there 
is an ingredient fometimes mixed in poetic compofitions 
which we do hate “ worfe than toad or afp.” That ingre- 
dient is indecency. The ballad in queftion, viewed as an 
extemporaneous effufion, evinces confiderable talent; but the 
allufion in the final ftanza is objectionable, and will excite in 
the breaft of every reader unequivocal difgutt. Soon afterwards 
we obferve, together with a profane anecdote with which our 
pages fhall not be difgraced, fome Account of another con- 
temporary “ choice fpirit of Litchfield,” known by the name of 
* The Rector,” whote wit, we are told, was reftrained by no 
eurb but that of good nature; and who is here reprefented, “as 
wont” to exercife its talents “ even upon the moft ferious objetts 
and themes, feampering over the church-yard and into the 
chancel ;” and making “a mock eulogium upon the power 
of common fwearing, to animate dulnefs and feafon wit.” That 
the themes upon which “ thofe frolic emanations” (fuch is the 
expreflion) were accuftomed to play, fhould be “ themes” 
which “ his heart revered,” is lefs credible than that a perlon 
delighting in the language of treafon fhould revere his king. 
It is firange that to record fuch particulars fhould be cont- 
dered as doing honour to the dead. 

We are unwillingly detained yet another inftant from Dr. 
Darwin, by perceiving Mr. Fellowes defcribed as, “ the emi- 
nent champion in our day, of true and perfeét Chriftianity 
again{t the gloomy mifreprefentations of the Calvinifts.” That 
the peculiarities of Calvinifis are gloomy mifreprefentations 
of evangelical truth we admit: that the writings of Mr. Fel- 
lowes difplay true and perfeét Chriitianity, is a diftinét and 
widely-different propofition. - 

At this period of the narrative, an account of Dr. Darwins 
chief work in profe, Zoonomia, is prematurely introduce. 
itis praifed, with fome exceptions, by Mifs Seward, in ex- 
tremely firong terms of panegyric. On the chapter which 
treats of intiinct fhe makes fome pertinent obfervations. In 
the fame chapter fhe exprefsly affirms, that the Doctor conti 
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deved the refponfibility of man to his Creator for his aétions 
as “a gloomy unfounded fuperftition.” In fome paflages of 
his work, rhetorically or otherwife, Dr. Darwin appears to re- 
counize the exiftence of a Deity; but the plain tendency of 
his philofonhical argumentation is certainly atheittical. 

[n the year 1777 he purchafed a romantic little glen near 
Litchfield, and formed it into a botanic garden. We infert 
the following extract, as it develops the origin of his cele- 
brated poem of the fame name ; and for the fake of rendering 
to Mifs Seward the juftice which fhe ought to have expe- 
rienced from himfelf: 


“ Dr. Darwin reftrained his friend Mifs Seward’s fteps to this 
her always favourite feene ’till it had affumed its new beauties 
from cultivation. He purpofed accompanying her on her firft vifit 
to his botanic garden, but a medical fummons into the country 
deprived her of that pleafure. She took her tablets and pencil, and, 
feated on a flower-bank, in the midft of that luxuriant retreat, 
wrote the following lines, while the fun was gilding the glen, and 
while birds of every plume poured their fong from the boughs : 


“ Ocome not here, ye Proud, whofe breafts infold 
Th’ infatiate with of glory, or of gold; 

O come not ye, whofe branded foreheads wear 
Th’ eternal frown of envy, or of care ; 

lor you no Dryad decks her fragrant bowers, 

For you her fparkling urn no Naiad pours ; 
Unmarked by you light Graces fkim the green, 
And hovering Cupids aim their fhafts unfeen. 


“ But thou! whofe mind the well-attemper’d ray 
Of Tatte and Virtue, lights with purer day ; 

Whofe finer fenfe each foft vibration owns, 

Mute and unfeeling to difcorded tones ; 

Like the fair flower that fpreads its lucid form 

To meet the fun, but fhuts it to the fiorm; 

For thee my borders nurfe the glowing wreath, 
My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe ; 
My painted birds their vivid plumes unfold, 

Aud infect armies wave their wings of gold. 


“ And if with thee fome haplefs maid fhould ftray, 
Difaftrous love companion of her way, 

Oh lead her timid fteps to yonder glade, 

Whofe weeping rock incumbent alders fhade! 

‘There, as meek Evening wakes the temperate breeze, 
And moon-beams glimmer thro’ the trembling trees, 
The rills, that gurgle round, fhall foothe her ear, 

The weeping rock fhall number tear for tear ; 

And as fad Philomel, alike forlorn, 

Sings to the night, reclining on her thorn, 
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While, at fweet intervals, each falling note 
Sighs in the gale, and whifpers round the grot, 
The fifter-woe fhall calm her aching breaft, 
And fofteit flumbers fteal her cares to reft. 


“ Thus fpoke the* Genius as he ftept along, 

And bade thefe lawns to Peace and Truth belong ; 
Down the fteep flopes he led, with modeft fkill, 
The grafiy pathway, and the vagrant rill ; 
Stretch’d o’er the marfhy vale the willowy mound, 
Where fhines the lake amid the cultur’d ground ; 
Raifed the young woodland, fmooth’d the wavy green, 
And gave to Beauty all the quiet fcene. 

“ Oh! may no ruder ftep thefe bowers prophane, 
No midnight waflailers deface the plain ; 

And when the tempefts of the wintry day 

Blow golden Autumn’s varied leaves away, 
Winds of the North! reftrain your icy gales, 

Nor chill the bofom of thefe Hallowed Vales! 


“ When Mifs Seward gave this little poem to Dr. Darwin, he 
feemed pleafed with it, and faid, ‘I fhall fend it to the periodical 
publications; but it ought to form the exordium of a great work. 
The Linnzan fyfiem is unexplered poetic ground, and an happy 
fubject for the Mufe; it affords fine fcope for poetic landfcape; 
it fuggefts metamorphofes of the Ovidian kind, though reveried. 
Ovid made men and women into flowers, plants, and trees. You 
fhould make flowers, plants, and trees, into men and women. | 
continued he, ‘ will write the.notes, which muft be fcientific, and 
* you hall write the verfe.’ 

“‘ Mifs Seward obferved, that, befides her want of botanic knov- 
ledge, the plan was not ftri@ly proper for a female pen; that the 
felt how eminently it was adapted to the efflorefcence of his own 
fancy. 

“ He objected the profeffional danger of coming forward a 
acknowledged poet. It was pleaded, that on his firft commen- 
ing medical profeffor, there might have been: danger ; but that 
beneath the unbounded confidence his experienced {kill in med- 
cine had obtained from the public, all ritk of injury by repute- 
tion flowing in upon him from a new fource was precluded; 
efpecially fince the fubject of the poetry, and ftill more the notes, 
would be conne¢ted with pathology. 

“« Dr. Darwin took his friend’s advice, and very foon began his 
great poetic work; but previoufly, a few weeks after they wer 
compofed, fent the verfes Mifs S. wrote in his botanic garden, 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and in her name. From thence 
they were copied in the Annual Regifter ; but, without confulting 
her, he had fubftituted for the laft fix lines, eight of his own. He 





* By the Genius of the place is meant its firft cultivate’, 
Dr. Darwin. 
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afterwards, and again without the knowledge of their author, made 
them the exordium to the firft part of his poem, publifhed, for cer- 
tain reafons, fome years after the fecond part had appeared. No 
acknowledgment was made. that thofe verfes were the work of 
another pen; fuch acknowledgment ought to have been made, ef- 
pecially fince they paffed the prefs in the name of their real author. 
They are fomewhat altered in the exordium to Dr. Darwin’s poem, 
and eighteen lines of his own are interwoven with them.” 


We are next entertained, or to fpeak more correétly, it is 
propofed that we fhould be entertained, with a correfpondence 
inferted by the defire of fome friends of the biographer (whe- 
ther men, women, or children, is not ftated) between Mifs 
Seward’s and Dr. Darwin’s cats. Had the pictures of the two 
animals been fubftituted in place of their compofitions, we 
believe that the world would have been not lets edified and 
amuied. 

In the year 1780 Dr. Darwin, in confequence of a fecond 
marriage, removed to Derby; the public confidence accom- 
panied him. In that town, or in its neighbourhood, he refided 
until his fudden death on April 18th, 1802. Of his refidence 
in that part of the country few traits are recorded by Mifs 
Seward; nearly two-thirds of her volume being devoted to cri- 
ticiims. After a comparifon of Cowper with Pope, decided in 
favour of the latter poet; extra¢ts quoted with much com- 
mendation from the “Vales of Weaver,” a poem, by John 
Guborne, Efg.; and citations from Mr. C. Lloyd and M. 
Bowles, commences a very detailed analyfis and examination 
ot tie Botanic Garden. In this minute difcuffion our limits 
preclude us from accompanying her ; it contains various juft 
remarks, blended with others, from which, could we enter inte 

ie detail, we fhould be obliged to diffent. She is not blind to 
the faults of Dr. Darwin’s poetry, but is difpofed, we apprehend, 
to regard facrifices of fimplicity to gaudy oftentation with an 
eve much lefs unfavourable than that with which genuine tafte 
Would contemplate them. Mifs Seward ftrangely perfuades 

cilelf that fhe has refcued many pafiages in the Botanic 
xarden from the charge of indecency by the following 
latement : 

“The floral harems do not form an imaginary but a real 
Hyitem, which philofophy has difcovered, and with which poetry 
ports. The impurity is in the imagination of the reader, not on 
Ne pages of the poet.” 


Do the grofs writings of other authors ceafe to be grofs, 
‘caule.the faéts wrought up into licentious defcription fub- 
antially exift in nature? Of the “ Temple of Nature,” 
pliis S. fays not a word, though part of her volume (page 

401) 
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401) was not compofed until January 1804. Dr. Darwin’s 
traét on education fhe rightly defcribes as a very flimfy and 
paltry penn 

In clofing our remarks on the prefent publication, juftice 
confirains us to remark, that the materials are not judicioufly 
arranged ; that the work is encumbered with extraneous and 
fometimes trifling matter; and that the ftyle is far from unaf- 
fected. Moft of the leading features in the charatier of the 
perfon whom it commemorates, as far at leafi as they are to 
be collected from thofe memoirs, have been already noticed 
by us. Mifs Seward alfo mentions art as an ingredient in 
Dr. Darwin’s conduct ; and defcribes him io be infeéted with 
the jealoufy of authorthip, but profeflionally benevolent. His 
powers in poetry were unqueitionably of the firt magnitude, 
and his imagination fingularly fertile ; but in manly tafte, and 
fobriety of judgment, he was extremely defective. Perhaps 
there never were two conteinporary poets of fignal eminence 
fo different as to the nature of their taleats and excellences as 
Darwin and Cowper. In one fingle point a reiemblance be- 
tween them muft be admitied: neither of them has proved 
himfelf endowed with ability to graip and digeft a great and 
comprehenfive whole. Of each it may be affirmed, 

“ Infelix operis fumma, quia ponere totum 
“ Nefcit.” 

The object of the firft four cantos of the Borantc GARDEN 
is, that the imaginary powers of fire, earth, water, and air, may 
receive the orders of the Botanic Queen to promote vegeta- 
tion ; but the poem is chiefly occupied in recounting to them 
their own achievements and offices on other occalions, with 
an unbounded intermixture of fimilies and epifodes. The 
remaining cantos are equally void of unity of plan. The 
whole poem refembles a iplendid picture-gallery, exhibiting, 
in contiguity, performances on every variety of fubject, and 
with various gradations of merit; and conneéted with each 
other only by the circumftance of hanging upon the fame 
wall. Itis equally undeniable, that the Tasx is fo indefinite 
in defign, and fo loofe in firuéture, that no limit can be fixed 
either to the topics which might have been appended to it, 
or tothe number of books to which it might have been pro- 
longed. In other particulars comparifon becomes contrait. 
Cowper is abhorrent from fiction, and fparing in perfonifica- 
tion. Darwin is in fiction extravagant, and perfonifies every 
thing. Cowper is more frequently negligent and profaic than 
perhaps any other poet of equal powers : a votary of fimpli- 
city, in his tranflation of Homer, to awkwardneis and exce!s i 
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and in all his writings cautious againft fhowy decorations. 
Darwin {moothens and polifhes his verfes till they almoft uni- 
yerfally appear glittering with the varnifh of art; and in his 
unbridled fondnets for {plendor, feizes it, whether ¢uitable or 
unfuitable, real or falfe ; and lavifhing ornament with cloying 
profufion, exalts it from ifs proper and fubordinate place to 
the ftation of principal. Cowper always {peaks to the heart : 
Darwin, as Mifs Seward has truly obferved, addreffes himfelf 
to the eye, and fearcely ever touches the foul. Cowper, glow- 
ing with love towards his God and Redeemer, and transfufing 
into his writings the fpirit of the infpired penman, directs the 
energies of genius, and the treafures -of obfervation, to the 
alvancement of the interefts of morality and piety. Darwin, 
borrowing epifodes from the Scriptures, as from Ovid, for the 
jake of poetic embellifhment, but utterly difbelieving Chrifti- 
anity, and denying, if not the exiftence, the moral govern- 
ment of a Deity, occafionally recommends benevolence as 
conducive to human happinefs; but was forbidden by his 
principles to countenance religion, a fubjeét concerning which 
his ignorance was as palpable as his unbelief. 





Art. XXXIX. 4 Series of Plays; in which it is attempted to 
delineate the fironger Pafions of the Mind. By Joanna Baillie. 
2 vols. pp. 890. price 16s, 4th Edition. Cadell and Davies, 
London. 1803. 
rYXEE laft volume of thefe Plays having been publifhed du- 
A ting the prefent century, fails within the peried to which 
our retrofpeét is limited. Butas each Play forms only part of 
a {yfiematie feries, it is neceffary to take the whole into confi- 
deration: and to this neceflity we more readily yield, as we 
are ambitious to record our judgment of a work which public 
attention has juftly diftinguifhed. Nor do we dread coming 
too late with thefe remarks, fince we have little doubt that it 
will furnith a theme for critical difcuflion when we are mingled 
in the duft. 

The tex of the author is a confideration which muft enhance 
our efiimate of the’meafure and the force of her genius. A 
female writer has many impediments to furmount before fhe 
can rife to a given height in literature. Thefe fhould be allow- 
ed to befpeak for her an equal fhare of encouraging partiality 
vith an author of the other fex, whofe circumftances had pre- 
cluded him trom the benefit of early inftru€tion. We are far 
from thinking that either man or woman fhould be trained 
with a view to prompt and determine them to future author- 


fhip ; 
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fhip ; but the different mode of education which is adopted to 
prepare them for the feparate duties in life, fhould choice or 
accident afterwards lead them into the walks of literature, is 
wholly in favour of the former, and enables him to ftart from 
vantage ground. His youth is devoted to the ftudy of the 
ancient mafters and models of compofition: he is regularly 
exercifed in fiyle, and apprenticed te the mechanifm of verfi- 
fication: his mind is enriched, and its powers are kept in ac- 
tion, by feientific views of the nature of man and the world 
which he inhabits ; and all thofe fiores are liberally replenith- 
ed, from which the illufirations of the philofopher, or the ima- 
gery of the poet, may afterwards be drawn. But thefe ad- 
vantages a female muft fabricate for herfelf; and, if fhe has 
either perfeverance and refolution to do fo, or if her genius 
burfts beth without them, its flight is to be hailed with all that 
cheering indulgence, which, on account of the hindrances that 
oppofed their outfet, we are ready to yield to a Burns, or 
(maximo iniervallo fecundus) a Bloomfield. Here, however, 
where no fuch indulgence is required, we muft transfer all we 
fhould have given in this way as an additional tribute to our 
admiration of that native firength, which, without the ufual 
aids, could foar to fo lofty an elevation. 

The plan of the author is, by allotting a Tragedy and Co- 
medy for the delineation of each paflion, to exhibit its rife and 
formation in the breaft; to mark the periods of its ebb and its 
flow ; and to inftruct us, fhould we ever be befet by it our- 
felves, at what feafons it may be ftemmed with fuccefs. Were 
it credible that a man under the dominion of any pailion could 
paufe to recolleé the leffons he had thus received, the feheme 
might be highly beneficial. It would be a f{pecies of moral 
inoculation againfi the moft deftructive of all diforders. But 
our hopes of its fuccefs are not fufliciently fanguine to prevent 
us from regretting that the author fhould have impofed on her 
genius au unneceilary reftraint. To claflify and characterize 
the pailions, as a Botanift does his plants, is, in our opinion, 
lefs proper for the poet than the philofopher, and for the Dra- 
matic poet leaft of all. Inametaphyfical eflay they may keep 
their ranks, but when brought out into adtion they will un- 
doubtedly defy all difcipline, and mingle promifcuoufly with 
each other. A Play isa portion of human life, where one 
principle of action is feldom long predominant ; and the {pace 
of time fuch a compofition is allowed toembrace will rarely ferve 
to thew the birth, the growth, and the maturity of any paflion, 
which has acquired fufficient ftrength to work a permanent 
effect on character and conduét. Of this difficulty we have 
examples in the two firft Plays, where a firict adherence ee 
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fyftem obliges each of the heroes to fall in love at firft fight, 
and their paffion, like a Bill which is pry | paffed in Parlia- 
ment, to be carried through all its {tages in three days. If the 
author, however, had avoided a formal covenant with the pub- 
lic, by announcing her plan in the Preface and Title, which 
founded in our ears too much like Hutchinfon on the Paffions, 
done into Dramatic verfe, we think fhe might ftill have derived 
adyantage from imperceptibly keeping in view the ingenious 
ideas detailed in her Preface, and aéting upon them as occafion 
offered. 

Among a variety of Plays we think it natural that fome 
fhould be founded on fituations and incidents where one paf- 
fion {hall chiefly operate, as we may feleét a fhred from a party- 
coloured robe, in which one hue fhall prevail. . 

But to bind herfelf by a refolution that, in each of her feries, 
a particular patlion fhall be fhewn, from its rife to its confum- 
imation, feems to be laborioufly circumfcribing her range in 
fubject, incident, and character ; and adding a fourth unity to 
thofe by which Ariftotle has already limited the Dramatift. 

In the animated flow of compofition, when idea engenders 
idea with a glowing rapidity, and the mind purfues its vifions 
into thofe tracks from which the rarer treafures of poetry are 
drawn, it is coldly called back, as in a Sermon, to attend to the 
method, and the chart is confulted to fee that it has not failed 
beyond its limits. In this chilling delay the moment of infpi- 
ration expires, and the fine etherial forms, which fancy was 
throwing off, evaporate and vanith. 

Had Shakefpear fet out with engaging, in printed propofals, 
that each of his Plays fhould contain a full-length portrait of 
a diftinét paffion, i had been the charm of that wild irre- 


gularity with which he expatiates in the world of human na- 
ture, and prefents us with actions and patos blended and 


unfyftematized as they appear in life? His genius would pro- 
bably have been enfeebled by confinement, and its productions 
have reminded us of Monkith madrigals in the fhape of a heart 
or a hatchet. Yet Shakefpear has not rejected the pretent 
plan when it came in his way, but without any methodical 
defign, as Apelles painted the fuam of his horfe, he has awfully 
ichooled us againft ambition, in Macbeth, and againft jealouty, 
in Othello. 

The plan of our author, we are told in the preface, is merely 
an experiment, and we admit it to bea fair one: but, in, the 
prefent dearth of genius, we cannot {pare fuch talents as her’s 
to watte themfelves in experiments of doubtful fuecefs. Her 
ubject is to extend dramatic inftruction, which we think as 
tealonable as it islaudable. But as we generally pleafe, we 
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often inftru& moft when we are leaft folicitous to do fo. The 
little dramatic ftories in which we teach our children to read, 
properly inculcate on their tender memories fome profeffed 
and fimple moral, which often forms the title of the dialogue. 
Bat haughty man refufes to be leffoned, unlefs by ftealth. If 
you call him, ex cathedré, to read a tragedy againft the paffion 
of ambition, he will, perhaps, turn away, as from a drama of a 
More or a Genlis, and yet will feel and profit by all it contains, 
if ikilfully infinuated into a Play, which projefles nothing more 
than to intereft and amufe. 

If our author’s plan were lefs ftiff and perceptive it would 
perhaps be more effectual even for inftruction. We thould 
theretore rejoice to fee her relieved from its rules : for though 
we perceive no conftraint arifing from it in her paft produc- 
tions, this only tempts us to exclaim, ‘ if fhe can move thus in 
trammels, how will fhe appear when at large!’ Under the 
control of principles fo excellent, and fo iweetly feafoned 
with the fpirit of that religion for which, even in a Play, her 
veneration appears, fhe may, with perfect fecurity, truft her 
genius to range at will through every fubje¢t, and through 
every carelefs and unftudied variety of plan. A mind fo pre- 
pared has only to charm, and it muft inftrua. 

We derive a more particular fatisfaction from fo rare a com- 
bination of {plendid talent and virtuous principle, at a time 
when the public have been infulted with effufions of female 
fentiment, creating an abhorrence and alarm, but partially 
relieved by tlie impotence and inferiority of genius which they 
evince. 

We fhall now offer a few remarks on each play in their 
order. 

The firft exhibits the domineering fway and impetuous ope- 
. ration of love, in a mind of mafculine and heroic ftrength, 
but altogether unaccuftomed to fuch feelings, and unguarded 
by experience againtt their fatal effeéts. We fee it. ruth into 
the foul with fudden and refifilefs fury; deftroying the tone 
and balance of its faculties; overwhelming every confideration 
of duty; and beuding, for a time, even the matter paflion be- 
fore it. We fee this paflion refume its power, with a recoil 
proportioned to its forcible fuppreflion; and in the fhock 
which it occations, the cataftrophe is rapidly, but naturally, 
produced. ‘The plot is fimple and one ; and the intereft, un- 
lefs where we felt it kanguifh, in the conference between the 
duke and his minifter, {trong and progreflive through the 
whole. The author has, perhaps, fucceeded beft in thofe 
fcenes where the hero, forgetting his new paflion, is made to 
act in the original greatnefs of his character. We, at leatt, 
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were powerfully affected by the fuppreflion of the mutiny ; 
and we envy little all the enjoyments of that mind which could 
remain unagitated by the fcenes that clofe the piece. With 
refpeét to the characters, we were, on a hafty perufal of this 
play, ftruck with the fame objeétion, which we fee, from 2 
note to the firft act, had been fuccefsfully prefled upon the 
author bya friend. We thought the inftantaneous rife of fo 
ardent a paflion inconfiftent with the dignity and wifdom of 
the hero’s charaéter : and, though eafily conceivable in fome 
“ unfledged enfign,” who ogled the fair {pe¢tators as he car- 
ried his colours iato country quarters, we thought it a hard 
exertion of faith to believe, that a Wolfe or an Abercromby, 
under all the countera¢ting influence of high refponfible fitu- 
ation, fhould be fo unhinged. by a window-glance, as to fuf- 
pend the march of an army when every thing depended on its 
advance. We now, however, retraét this objection, and con- 
gratulate the author on returning to her original idea, which 
fhe had furrendered, in her fecond edition, to that of her 
friend ; but which proceeds, in our more matured opinion, 
from a profound wk, penetrating acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart. Love makes ever a moft violent ravages, and 
puts on the moft foolifh and doting ap ces in minds the 
leatt accuftomed to it; in the bafhful old bachelor, or the lite- 


rary reclufe, who have not been in the early habit of a com- 
panionable and eafy intercourfe with women. A foft look, at 
fome unlucky moment, fuddenly awakens a belief, the — 


which the heart of man is formed to cherifh, that they are 
objects of a tender regard : ftrange, but delicious agitations, 
coming with the greater welcome as they come late, betra 
them into a fituation which is new and perplexing, and whic 
deftroys all fenfe of prudence and propriety. To fuch a clafs 
of charaéters, Bafil, who is reprefented as a foldier even to 
pedantry, evidently belongs. “ To men like you,” his friend 
obferves, if love fhould come, he comes no eafy gueft:” 
and his miftrefs fays, “ There is fomething ftrange in this 
man’s love I never met before.” From fuch a peculiarity, we 
may account in the moft natural manner for his fudden captiva- 
tion ; for the abfurdity of difclofing the ftate of his heart to a 
{uppofed ftranger in a mafk ; for the repetition of his miftrefs’s 
words, which is, however, carried fomewhat beyond probabi- 
lity ; and for his ridiculous terror at giving her offence ; which, 
had he been as well verfed in women as in war, he would have 
known was never caufed by extravagant admiration. Of the 
other charaters, the duke and Gauriccio rank, perhaps, too 
nearly with the common-place villains who are always at hand 
tohelp on a dramatic plot: and we could have wifhed — 
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heroine had not been fo deeply tinétured with coquetry, 
which, if it add to her idea fomething of airy elegance, takes 
in proportion from the foft and tender intereft fhe infpires. 
The language poffefles pathos, variety, and vigour. We re- 
gret that the author thought it neceflary to meafure out the 
whole in lines of ten fyllables ; for, where the dialogue is col- 
Joquial or playful, it is impotfible to maintain the dignity of 
Englifh blank verfe; and as, in reading, thefe paflages muft 
be converted into profe, they fhould, perhaps, have been fo 
in writing alfo. Obfolete phrafeology, and modes of eking 
out a verle, borrowed from the age of Shakefpear, occafionally 
offend us. We find “ no tale to earn a fugar plumb withal :” 
« for that (becaute) I am his friend :” “ paffing fure ;” “ foul 


© diftraught ;’ with awkward expletives, lame lines, and words 


arbitrarily accented. Perifhable writers may be fuffered, with- 
out danger of doing harm, to trick themfelves out in “ antique 
ruff and bonnet :” but the anxiety we feel for the progreflive 
refinement of our language and verfification, obliges us to 
warn an author, whofe works pofterity will read, if pofterity 
partake of human nature, againft giving up, as of no value, 
any ground which the genius and judgment of two centuries 
have laboured to gain. 

The next play, a Comedy on Love, we read with more 
amufement than admiration. We were amufed, as we fhould 
be by the hoyden waggeries of holiday mifles; or, by a cari- 
cature of follies, to which we had feen fome faint refemblance 
in real life. The dialogue has more livelinefs than elegance ; 
and the manners, though diverting. are deficient in delicacy. 
We have abundance of the Wrongheads and Foppingtons, but 
Jook in vain for a Clarinda or Lady Townly. The behaviour 
of the miffes, with a view to mortify the felfifh coxcombs, 
appears too rnde and impudent; and the mutual farcafms of 
the gentlemen too coarfe for modern cuftoms to admit. Nei- 
ther are we quite fatisfied with the character of the hero. He 
is reprefented as a young man bred up in London, and on a 
companionable footing with fops of fafhion ; yet he falls in 
Jove as inftantaneoufly as his counterpart in the tragedy, with 
a girl, whofe appearance is by no means feducing. On her 
part the attachment is equally fudden ; and, before their ac- 
quaintance is two days old, we find them as familiar as if they 
had been playmates trom the cradle. In the courfe of the 
hero’s probation, where he appears almoft a Patient Grizzel 
in breeches, we fee his paffion furmount the evidence of ill 
temper and felfith extravagance in his miftrefs, yet fubdued in 
a moment by afingle inftance of calumny. We own ourfelvee 
at fome lofs to perceive fo rapidly the line of diftinction be- 
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tween thefe vices. Calumny isa breach of truth and juftice; 
but ill temper naturally betrays us into expreflions which are 
falfe and unjuft; and from the latter, when matured by in- 
dulgence, the former may juftly be dreaded. We do not 
complain that probability is violated, becaufe Harwood ftops 
fhort on the detection of wickedneis in his miftrefs ; but be- 
caufe the fame moral delicacy does not lead him to paufe, at 
leaft, on his conviction of her fury, meannefs, and extrava- 
gance, which are the legitimate parents of wicked conduct. 
A grammatical inaccuracy has efcaped the author, where fhe 
fays, “ Let Efton and | (me) go into the clofet.” This, though 
not unfrequent in female converfation, yet, being put into 
the mouth of one of the heroines, who is not characterifed by 
fimilar flips, we prefume was not intended. In {pite of thete 
objections,. however, we read this play with continued 
intereft. 

We come now to the tragedy on Hatred; and gladly 
re-enter the native element of the author. Here we have 
powerful conception of charaéter, and mafterly expref- 
fion of pafiion. We have fimple fublimity of language, 
towering generofity of fentiment, and all the pathos of 
keen and clinging attachment. A picture is given, feverely 
true to nature, of a wretched man, who labours under 
a fpecies of that partial and incipient mania fo exquifitely 
deicribed by Profetior Stewart, in his chapter on an ill-regu- 
lated imagination. A rooted loathing, and refentfui difgutt, 
contracted in youth for one of his companions, which “ grows 
with his growth, and ftrengthens with his firength,” at laft 
takes fuch exclufive poffeflion of his mind, as to mingle with 
every thought, and matier every action. Continually ago- 
nized by this baneful paflion, he draws its nourifhment from 
the flighteft incidents, and dwells with excruciating ingenuity 
on every idea which can fharpen its exacerbations, and aug- 
ment its force. His buty and diftempered fancy {pins a web 
of gloomy thought around him, where, fhut out from the 
cheerful light of day, and rejeéting every comfort Providence 
has beftowed, he broods in mifery of his own creating, till, 
exafperated by mortifications he had himtelf Peni 4 and 
ftung with doubts he trembles to probe, he is driven to a deed 
of complicated horror, and an agony of remorte {naps the 
lacerated thread of his exiftence. 

A fort of dread difafirous light is fkilfully fpread around 
this piece. The charadiers are ftrongly and diftinétly marked. 
They come forward to the eye as we.read. We infentibly 
“ body forth their form and preflure,” and fee them move 
before us, as on a darkened fiage, while we fhudder at every 
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ftep, with the horfid anticipation of fome unholy deed. To 
impofe a frame of mind {fo fuited to her purpoie attefts the 
magic power of the poet. 

la this drama a leifon of high utility is taught. It warns, 
with an awful voice, the votaries of gloomy fenfibility not to 
fuffer any fingle idea of an unpleafing nature to reft too lon 
in their minds. It warns them to retift its firft approaches, 
and, by forcing themielves to partake the comforts and the 
duties of life, to vary the paths of reflection, and preferve all 
the chords of the foul in unifon. Roufleau, from the conti- 
nued preflure of a dilcontented vanity, feems to have pafled 
his life in a kind of half-formed infanity. And we are told, 
that the penfive and amiable Zimmerman, whofe mind was 
haunted by the terrors of a French invafion, wore and wafted 
its delicate powers by night and by day, in dreadful forebode- 
ings, till death relieved him from the fear of dying. But when 
fo black a patiton as hatred rankles in the bofom, and clings 
to the brain, what meafure of guilt, what fhape of ruin is ex- 
cluded from the profpects of its victim? 

Our objections to this play are few, and we hazard them 
with hefitation. We find. fome difficulty in reconciling the 
different parts of the hero’s character. In the account which 
he gives of the origin and eee of his antipathy, we per- 
ceive it founded on a puerile luft after univerfal eftimation, 
and a {piteful envy of his antagonift ; “ who, even from child- 
hood, withheld the fair refpeét all paid befides.” He is a 
Haman, who can enjoy no peace while a fingle Mordecai 
refutes hishomage. With that low and little paffion perpe- 
tually working at the bottom of his mind, which could hardly 
fail to meet with mortifications from more quarters than one, 
and to influence his aétions in various ways, how are we to 
account for the correct and dignified conduét he has main- 
tained to the middle period of life, and for the uniform efieem 
and approbation of all who knéw him, and chiefly of his pe- 
netrating fifter? In the character of Rezenvell, too, we ap- 
prehend fome incongruity may be difcovered. From the 
generofity of his behaviour on different occafions, from his 
eagernets to embrace his rival, in the reconciliation fcene, and 
from the profound admiration he entertains for Jane, we 
fhould not have expected the taunting pleafantries and pef- 
tering vifits with which he teazes and inflames the mind of 
Monfort. What had pafied between them fhould, in a dif- 
pofition that was really defirous to avoid a renewal of the 
fcene, have dictated a guarded and forbearing refpect. If 
it be urged, that his former manner was continued with a 
generous defign to perfuade his antagonitt that all paft offences 
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were forgotten, and to conceal their quarrel from the world, the 
plea will not fuffice, as he could not fail to obferve the indig- 
nation and difguft his levity excited in the mind of Monfort. 
The picture of Jane is admirably executed, and we tremble 
to touch it. Yet why is the reprefented as verging into au- 
tumnal virginity? “Time” is faid “ to have laid his hand 
on her, though lightly ;” and fhe herfelf exclaims, “ but now 
the wane of life comes darkly on.” Her beauty is frequently 
vaunted ; but a defect in youth is a defect in beauty ; fince 
few are difpofed to wifh, with Ovid, “ Charaque mutatis of- 
cula ferre comis.” We are not quite convinced that we fhould 
have been fo induftrioutly prohibited from imaging Jane of a 
more lovely age; which would have added probability to the 
{ulpicion her brother conceives of an attachment between her 
and Rezenvell. The proofs of fuch an attachment are abun- 
dantly flight to weigh even with a mind fo maddened as that 
of Monfort. On this point, however, we ftrongly fufpec 
ourfelves of error, and doubt not but many may confider the 
very circumftance we have queftioned as throwing a rich and 
mellow luftre of grace, and majefty, and intereft, around this 
exquifite picture. 

We mutt again obje& to moulding fuch converfation, as 
that of a footman taking farnithed lodgings, into blank 
verfe ; : 

“ The houfe is in moft admirable order. 
—Go you, and wait below till he arrives. 
Indeed, my triend, I’m glad to fee you here,” 


This, however, is made up for by another fervant, who de- 
{cribes the appearance of the hervine in language rather too 
poetical ; 
“ As fhe moves, 
White flows her robe in many a waving fold, 
As I have feen unfurled banners play 
With the foft breeze.” 


Is not fome poverty of invention betrayed, by introducing 
a fecond duel, with the very fame circuintiances which ac- 
companied the firft? And is not the author open to a more 
ferious charge, for teaching that a man, though harbouring 
the moit abominable paflion, may live in the enjoyment of 
univerlal veneration and efteem, only to be interrupted by a 
concurrence of untoward accidents, which few have reafon to 
dread? This, and the example in Bafil of a felf-deftroyer 
who falls with dignity, and is entombed with honour, we re- 
gard, notwithitanding the explanation contained in the pre- 
face, as important detects. The young and enthufiaftic, _ 
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minds receive the deepeft impreffion from plays, are feldom 
the readers of prefaces. 

We now take our leave of this interefting volume, from the 
beauties of which we have forborne to quote, as, to the praife 
of public tafte, they are already fufficientiy known. 








Art. XL. Religious Enthufiafm confidercd ; in eight Sermons, 
preached before the Univerjity of Oxford, in the Year 1802, at the 
Lecture founded by John Bampton, A. M. Canon of Salijfbury. 

_ By George Frederick Nott, B. D. Fellow of Ali-Souls College. 
8vo. price 8s. Rivingtons, London. 15803. 


ie a country where the fpirit of liberty neceflarily permits 
the publication of the wildeft fchemes of {fpeculators, 
and where the religious toleration, interwoven with our ex- 
cellent conftitution, will occafion the frequent rife of enthu- 
haftic or artful fectarifis, great national feminaries are ren- 
dered in the higheft degree ufeful. There, amidit the 
temporary diflenfions occationed by novel and popular opi- 
nions, true religion and found learning continue to be culti- 
vated, There the claims of innovators are applied to the teft 
of fair criticifm, and, if difcovered to be erroneous, are refifted 
with dignity and firmnefs. Jn this age, more efpecially, fuch 


inftitutions mutt be productive of incalculable benefit. They 
fiand, as a bulwark, againft the daring and licentious {pirit of 
the times ;, and till the voice of Reafon fhall be loft amidft the 
fhock of arms, or the fury of feditious violence, they cannot 
fail to poifefs a very confiderable influence in maintaining a 
conftancy and a propriety in public opinion. 

Thofe ee of academic inflitutions are more immediately 


beneficial, which, like the Bampton Ledture at Oxtord, encou- 
rage public difcuflions upon new and dangerous opinions. 
Defenders of the truth are called forth, who might otherwife 
be filent. Each new opinion is examined almoft as foon as it 
is propofed. The rifing generation is fecured from the danger 
ot novel and delufive doctrines. Falfe fiatements are correct- 
ed; ialie fentiments are oppofed ; unfound arguments are con- 
tuted ; doubts are removed ; and ungenerous, infinuating, and 
unmanly farcafms, are expofed and reprobated. The maik is 
firipped from hypocrify ; and the ravings of enthufiaim are 
carefully diftinguifhed from the effufions of divine in{pira- 

tion. : : 
Mr. Nott, in thefe Leétures, has examined the pretenfions of 
Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wefley, the founders of thofe fects, 
which, under various denominations, are at prefent fo numer- 
ous 
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ous and fo active in almoft every part of this ifland. His ob- 
ject has been to take a general and comprehenfive view of their 
claims upon the moft enlarged principles. In the early ftages 
of anew feét, particularly of one, which pretends not to ditier 
eflentially from the national eftablifhment, it is difficult fully 
to combat its pretenfions, becaute it is diffieult to acquire a 
certain knowledge of all the circumftances in which its devia- 
tions confift. Time, however, remedies this defect. In the 
prefent cafe ample materials have been fupplied by the publi- 
cations occafionally fent forth by the founders themfelves, by 
the circumftances detailed in their lives, as comgofed by Gil- 
lies, Coke, Whitehead, and Hampfon, by the writings of Lef- 
lie, by the collection of faéts made by Bifhop Lavington, by 
tieir own fervices and creeds, and by Myles’s Chronological 
lliftory of the People called Methoditts. 

We fhall firft give a fhort ftatement of the principal topics 
brought forward in this work. 

In the two firft Lectures, which may be confidered as intro- 
ductory, the author treats of Entliufiafin and Schifm. 

1. He begins with fiating the different kinds of enthu- 
fiafm, and proceeds to that which is more immediately con- 
nected with his fubjeét, arifing from a heated imagination. 
He ditiinguifhes it from real infpiration, and confiders its 
caules, viz. pride, vanity, and ambition. He then traces the 
progrets of religious enthufiafin in the mind, feparating it from 
a ipirit of fervent piety. 

2. In the Second Leéture he reprefents all pretended infpi- 
ration as neceflarily leading to fchifin: confiders the encou- 
ravement given by {chifm to unbelievers: exaiines the argu- 
ments alleged againft unity of worthip: {tates the Scripture 
account of fchilm : fhews the importance of church unity; ex- 
potes the baneful nature of {chifin: and concludes with tiating 
the Apoftolic origin of church government, and the facredneis 
ot religious unity. 

3. He ftates his reafons for confidering the pretenfions of 
Mr. Whittield and Mr.*Wefley: and proceeds to thew that 
they were {chifmaties in altering and curtailing the Liturgy, 
in altering the Articles, in taking upon themfeives the power 
ot Ordination, and in omitting Abfolution. 

4. He thews that their fchilin originated in enthufiafin ; 
contiders their claim to a Divine mitlon without exhibiting 
the requifite credentials, and without any internal evidence : 
thews their difagreement with the Scriptures, with each other, 
and even with themfelves. 

5. He examines whether their enthufiafm may be confider- 
ed as having originated in pride and ambition ; how far their 
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conduct and fentiments both before and after their fuppofed 
call juitify fuch a fuppofition: he enumerates the feveral 
points which have been eftablithed refpecting them ; and con. 
cludes with reprefenting the deviations of their followers, not - 
only as not availing againft the above fiatement, but as clearly 
proving the human origin of their fect. 

6. He reprefents enthufiafts as giving birth to unfound 
opinions, by miftaking ftrong feelings for divine infpiration, 
by fuperfeding acquired knowledge by fuppofed illumination, 
by depreciating or fetting afide the Scriptures, by caufing er- 
roneous conceptions of the Scriptures, and by rendering fome 
of the Divine commands ufelefs. He then confiders the 
effects of {chifm upon purity of faith, as affording the means of 
perpetuating erroneous opinions, producing unietiled notions 
of religion, eliablifhing anbounded feepticitin, giving facility 
to religious impotiors, and finally introducing a laxity of opi- 
nions upon religious fubjects. 

7. He confiders the effeéts of fchifm upon civil communi- 
ties, He reprefents {chifmaties as equally difpoted to difturb 
the civil as the religious community. He argues that Pagan 
inftances to the contrary are not conclufive, as great changes, 
which he enumerates, have been introduced by Chriftianity. 
He fhews the powerful influence of religious harmony or dila- 
greement, and fiates both the perpetual recurrence of the evils 
of {chifm, and the violence of religious animofity. He then 
confiders it as injurious to domeliic life, by difturbing the har- 
mony and affection of families, by introducing a {pirit of pro- 
felytifm, by exciting ambition among the lower orders, and 
by fetting at variance the conftituted teacher and his congre- 
gation. 

8. In this Lecture he clofes his fubjeét, by confidering the 
plea of confcience as urged by fchifmatics. He firft’ defines 
confcience, and then ftates both the mifapprehenfions which 
have been entertained concerning its nature, offices, and ori- 
gin, and the real principle on which it depends, Then follows 
a recapitulatign of the whole argument: and the fubject is 
clofed with a conjeéture. refpecting the unity, to which, at 
fome future period, the church will be reftored. 

The fubject is peculiarly interefting in the prefent times, 
and is treated by Mr. Nott upon an enlarged ‘and compre- 
henfive fcale. He feems to have been accurate in his re- 
fearches, and to have happily availed himfelf of the various 
fources of information which have been laid open. by the 
publications of the fectaries themfelves. The Sermons are 
generally too long. The author has not fufliciently gc 
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ed to the compreffion of his thoughts in compofition. His 
difcourfes are frequently protracted through many pages when 
the difcuffions of which they refpectively treat have been 
clofed. Many of the paragraphs in thefe concluding parts 
appear to be either tautological, or fuch as might with more 
yropriety have been interwoven with the principal difcuffion. 
The fubject does not appear to be always laid out with fufh- 
cient diftinétnefs. The expreffions are in many inftances 
not fufficiently dignified, and fome of the quotations from the 
works of Mr. Wetiley and Mr. Whitfield, introduced into the 
text, are too irreverent for the ferioufneis and folemnity of the 
occafion, and would have appeared with more propriety amon 
the notes. But thefe defe¢ts are of a fubordinate nature, an 
do not materially detract from the general merit of the work. 
That our readers may be enabled to form an accurate idea 
of the execution of the volume before us, we fhall prefent them 
with the following paflages, as affording a favourable {pecimen 
of compofition, and as containing fome curious matter more 
immediately connected with the fubjeét of this volume. 


“ What fhall we fay, then, when we hear it afferted that if we 
reject this religion (for fuch was the name they gave their fect) the 
grounds of our condemnation will be this, that the Almighty had 
interfered miraculoufly to prove that the work was his? Or how can 
we reconcile it to any principle of reafon that thele new teachers 
fhould fo conftantly have declared that they extorted not from men 
only, but from the very powers of darknefs, a reluctant confeflion 
that they were truly the meffengers of God? Nor were thefe the 
only divine atteftations granted in their favour. Did they doubt 
where they fhould go to preach their doctrines ? they were directed 
by fupernatural intimations. Did they travel among ftrangers? 
a reception was miraculoufly provided for them. Did they preach 
the word? the elements were commanded to be ftill. Did they 
faint utider their labours? they were inftantaneoufly fupported. 
Were they even in danger? fome miracle was wrought to preferve 
them: or were they oppofed in their minifiry? thofe who withftood 
them were fuddenly called hence by the Almighty himfelf to an- 
fwer for their guilt before his dread tribunal.” 

“ Yet for fear there fhould be any mifapprehenfion, we will 
fuggett that there is probably no circumftance which can be con- 
fidered to be truly characteriftic of enthufiafm, that may not be 
found to mark the conduét, the fentiments, and the pretenfions of 
thefe fectarjes. Js it a fign of enthufiafm to feel irrefiftible im- 
pulfes? thefe they unequivocally afferted themfelves to have expe- 
rienced. Is it another proof of this delufion to claim the power of 
prophefying? this, likewife, they pretended to. Again, Do enthu- 
fiatts call on Heaven to atteft vifibly the truth of their affertions? 
Do they declare that they are favoured with immediate communis 
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cations of knowledge, and powers of uttcrance? Do they fay they 
are fupported by a peculiar Providence? Do they defcribe extatic 
raptures and ravifhments of foul? In all thefe points the language 
and the claims of the founders of this new communion are_ unequi- 
vocal; fo that, perhaps, there cannot be imagined any inftance of 
enthufiafm which unites more of the circumftances which are cha- 
tatteriftic of that delufion than theirs.” 


In treating fuch a fubject it is difficult to avoid the intem- 
perance and the vehemence with which controverfy is too of- 
ten conducied. Yet Mr. Nott appears to have been particu- 
larly happy in this refpect. He is uniformly candid, moderate, 
temperate, and charitable. He differs without petulance ; 
he triumphs without arrogance ; he maintains throughout the 
pure and fimple dignity of truth. 

As a proof of the truth of thefe obfervations we give the 
following paflages : 

“ As for them, (meaning Mr. Wefley and Mr. Whitfield) they 
have both entered on that awful ftate in which they cannot be af- 
fected either by the praifes, or the cenfures, which they may receive 
from man. We confefs, indeed, that in their conduct they feem to 
have been guilty of many errors, Let not this circumftauce, how- 
ever, lead us to depreciate their characters more than is juft. For 
while we confider their imperfeétions it thould not be forgotten that 
the very nature of our inquiry has been fuch as excluded, to a cer- 
tain degree, the contemplation of their virtues. ‘This, therefore, 
muft ierve to reprefs in our minds every improper fentiment of tri- 
umph and of exultation: and fhould we feel, what it will more be- 
come us to feel, great forrow and heavinefs of heart, to think that 
men fo diftinguithed for perfonal piety as they were, fhould haye 
fuffered themielves to be fo mifled by the influence of carnal paf- 
fions as to become the authors of contentions and fchifms in the 
church of Chrift ; be it our confolation to refle& that God feeth not 
as man feeth. From Him no motive or principle of action can 
ever be concealed: and as he is full of loving kindnefs and of mercy, 
we will hope that he knoweth many things which will be permitted 
to extenuate their failings.” : 

And again, P 

“ We are fully perfuaded, therefore, that as fine gold cometh 
purer from the fire, fo the caufe of our eftablifhment, the more 
it paffeth the fevere ordeal of inveftigation, will be found more 
and more to juftify our adherence to it. But though we affert 
our own fidelity, we prefume not to judge thofe who, countenanced 
by the folemnity of deliberate and national decifions, have thought 
it beft to adopt a different communion. That they have abandoned 
the one apoftolical church is too true: butif they did it not to gratify 
a fpirit of party or of pride; and if they have approved themfelves 
to be in other points generally pure in faith, and illuftrious in obe- 
dience, thall we preicribe bounds to God’s forgivenefs? Charity 
forbid! Believing that mercy may be extended to any — 
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that proceeds not from an heart of malice, with a feeling of inex- 
prethible joy we look forward to a moment when, fitting down in the 
kingdom of heaven with the faithful of other communions, we fhall 
praife with one mouth that Saviour whom with one heart we have 
loved: evermore rejoicing that the frailty of human nature no 
longer interferes to prevent that perfect unity, which, when it fhall 
be eftablifhed upon earth in the external church, every valley thall 
be then exalted, every mountain fhall be then laid low, and an 
high way prepared for the coming of our God.” 


We give the following {pecimens of the author’s fkill in the 
argumentative part of his work. 


“ When, therefore, we would affign to any action the motive 
from which it may be fuppofed to have proceeded, having confi- 
dered the nature of the a¢tion itfelf, and difcovered what may be 
called its charatteriftic marks, if thefe be fuch as correfpond with 
what are known to be the characteriftic marks of any particular 
afiection of the mind, we think that this is fufficient to juftify us in 
referring fuch an action to that particular paffion, as to its primary 
caufe and original. Thus, whatever is done in the wilful intention 
of wantonly giving pain, may fafely be attributed to cruelty : what- 
ever is done in the difinterefted intention of communicating general 
good, may, in like manner, be attributed to benevolence. Not 
that it always happens that each paffion reveals itfelf, like thofe 
juft fpecified, by fome pofitive at: far from it. There are many 
which are to be difcovered by the general character which they give 
to the whole condué¢t, rather than by any definite action. Of the 
number of thefe are pride and vanity. Neverthelefs, though they 
do not openJy, as it were, announce themfelves by any one parti- 
cular aét, ftill there are many evident figns, by which their exitt- 
ence, as the principle of action, may be at all tinfes inferred. 

“ If thefe obfervations fhall be admitted to be juft, then, in 
proof of our affertion, that pride and vanity were the primary 
caufes which produced the delufion of the founders of this 
new fect, we may be allowed to argue, from the temper of their 
writings, and from the bias of their actions in general, rather than 
from any confeffion which they have left us in particular. Should 
this be granted, the queftion might feem to be decided : for, we 
may fafely affert, that in almoft every page they wrote, and every 
action they recorded, we cannot but be ftruck by the eagernetfs 
with which they grafp at public fame, and the complacency with 
which they record it.” 

“ Let us fuppofe thet any one, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the evidence which eftablithes the truth of Chriftianity, were 
to refolve on embracing the Mahometan religion: in orderto make 
him change this defign, waving every other confideration, whether 
of thame, or prudence, or natural affection, we probably fhould 
appeal folely to his underftanding; and we fhould afk him, whether 
he could reconcile it to himfelf, on any grounds of reafon, to em- 
brace a faith, the pretenfions of which were fupported by no one 
charaGer or evidence of truth. We thould firft of all remind him, 

that 
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that Mahomet, having afferted that he was fent by the Almighty 
with a divine commiffion to teach mankind, had never wrought 
any work to prove that this affertion was well founded. We thould 
next bid him confider, that one of the tefts of divine Revelation is, 
that they fhould be, in every minuteft_particular, confiftent with 
themfelves ; and then we fhould thew him, that the Revelations to 
which Mahomet pretended were various and contradictory, and 
perpetually changing, as the circumftances changed which called 
them forth. And finally, as it follows of abfolute neceffity, that 
all dottrines coming from God mutt be confiftent with fuch truths 
as he hath at anyAime previous been pleafed to reveal, we fhould 
then prove to him, that the doctrines which he was going to em- 
brace were altogether repugnant to thofe religious truths which 
have been confeffedly imparted to us by divine infpiration. 

“ Such are the arguments which, on this occafion, we fhould 
employ to divert him from his purpofe. And fhould it happen 
that, allowing him to be juft and unexceptionable, he were never- 
thelefs to perfift in his firft intention; we then could not feru- 
ple to fay, that the finfulnefs of his condué would confift in this; 
that he had rejeéted a religion, the truth of which was eftablithed 
by every evidence which the nature of the cafe required; and that 
he had embraced another religion, the pretenfions of which, his 
reafon told him, were fupported by no one mark or character of 
authenticity.” 


From the general outline, and from the particular paflages 


quoted, our readers may be able to form, with fome degree of 
accuracy, &n opinion of the character and merits of the 
work. Though the fermons are not calculated to rank in the 
firft clafs of theological writings, vet we are perfuaded, that 
fome ufeful information, and much conviction, may refult 
from a careful perufal of them. 





Art. XLI. An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers. By Henry Broughham, Jun. Efg. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1180. price £.1. 1s. in boards. Edinburgh; Conttable, 
Longman and Rees, London. 1805. 


\ THEN the queftion of the policy and condué of coloni- 
zation is difcufiing, it is natural to afk what are the 
ends propofed by the mother country in fending forth her fons 
to peopie and cultivate diftant lands? Is it with the view of 
multiplying manufa¢tures and increafing thipping by the de- 
mands of a rifing colony; thus augmenting the difpofable 
population of the country, and adding to the means of na- 
tional defence, by habituating a larger number of men to the 
fervices of navigation and the dangers of a fea-life; or is it 
from the magnificent hope of accelerating the progrefs and 
extending 
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extending the limits of civilization, and for the glory which 
accrues to the parent country from a and cherifhing 
the infancy of rifing ftates and empires in different quarters 
of the globe. The firft of thefe views is evidently that of the 
political ceeconomift, while the ftatefman, keeping this end 
ever prefent to his mind, as the principal object of his pur- 
fuit, pays at the fame time fome regard to the latter confi- 
deration. 

While thefe views of policy and ambition direét the inter- 
ference of the government in the plans and conduct of colo- 
nial emigration, the individuals of whom thete eftablifhments 
are formed aét upon perfonal motives of neceflity, conveni- 
ence, and caprice. Confidering the caufes of individual co- 
lonial emigration, with all the advantages refulting from the 
late able elucidation of the principle of oe ergy the author 
contends for the fimilarity of motives which excited a like 


conduét in ancient and modern times; viz. the fcarcity of 
{ubfiftence at home. In one thing they materially differ : the 
idea of returning to fpend the fortune acquired abroad, formed 
indeed na part of the plan which feparated the Greek from his 
native country. But of the means by which the colonial terri- 
tories have been acquired, Mr. B. {peaks with becoming indig- 
nation: and the title by which the different powers now hold 


their colonial territories, is, “ the right of the ftrongeft and 
moft crafty, *affumed over thofe who could neither refift nor 
efcape; and admitted by thofe who dared not oppole it, or 
who fhared in the fpoil.” 

While inveftigating the principles of colonial policy, the 
author has not negle¢ted to confider the fureft means of per- 
petuating the connection of the colony with the mother 
country, and in the courfe of his inquiry he elicits a remark 
of peculiar importance, and accounts in fome* meafure for 
the different progrefs of the fpirit of colonial independence, 
which the laft thirty years have developed, but which has not 
before been fo clearly nor fo fatisfactorily explained. 


_ “ The only conftant, and regular, and extenfive intercourfe arif- 
ing from the circulation of inhabitants, is that which is carried on 
between the different provinces of the fame empire, either conti- 
guous or remote, between the country and the towns—the pro- 
vinces or provincial towns, and the capital—the diftri¢ts of induf- 
try and felf-denial, and the feats of opulence and pleafure—the 

mother country and her colanies. 
of This intercourfe and circulation tends, more than any other 
thing, to preferve the connection of the different component parts 
of a great and fcattered empire, and to cement the whole mafs. It 
is by no means regulated by the refpective diftances of the parts 
’ from 
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from each other, but depends upon a variety of circumftances in 
their fituation. It has always been much more rapid and conftant 
between the Spanifh and Portuguefe colonies and the Peninfula, 
than between the North Aierican Colonies and the United King- 
doms. It has always been, and is likely to continue, much more 
rapid and conftant between the Weft Indian Settlements and the 
European States, than between any of the continental poffeffions 
and their mother countries.” 


The quicker this circulation and intercourfe, the more gene- 
ral and itable muft be the national charatter ; though, 


“ In fome refpects this will operate more powerfully on the mo- 
ther country than on the colonies. Men of property and influence 
have always a greater effect in modulating the habits of their fellow 
citizens than mere adventurers. The perfons who repair to a colony 
for the purpofe of living, and acquiring an independency, carry 
with them, no.doubt, the language and manners of their native 
country. They go, however, with a defign to accommodate them- 
felves to the cuftoms and habits of the colony.” 


“ It is, therefore, of fome confequence, as it muft unqueftion- 
ably be extremely entertaining, to confider what fort of habits the 
different fpecies of colonial eftablifhments have a tendency to form, 
and how they varioufly operate in modifying the manners and af- 
fecting the interefts of the mother country.” 


This remark opens to the author a wide field of interefting 
defcription, of which he has availed himfelf in a manner that 
conveys informatioa and entertainment to his readers. 

.It was impoflible to examine and point out the different 
directions ot colonial policy, without adverting to the attack 
of its moft powerful and popular adverfary, Do¢tor Adam 
Smith; in dojng which, Mr. Brougham exhibits a temper, 
decorum, and candour, highly praifeworthy, and deferving of 
general imitation. The leading error of Dr. Smith, and which 
chiefly fapports his attack upon the colonial Syftem, is thus 
ably expoied in the prefent work : 

“ In confidering the relations of colonial eftablifhments to the 
mother country, and in eftimating the political advantages derived 
from them, the fupporters of the different economical fyfiems have 
entirely neglected that point of view from which we have been 
contemplating the fubject. They have confidered a colony asa 
foreign country, held in fubjeétion by another fiate: not as a part 
of that ftate, connected with it by various ties, and deprived of the 
advantages arifing from proximity of fituation, in order to enjoy 
other advantages of greater value. They have confidered that fyi- 
tem, which is compoted of a mother country and diftant poffeflions, 
as a Clumfy and unweildy mafs; a ftate, which drained its body 
and divided its refources, in order to preferve a nominal and empty 
fovereignty over a remote people. It,appears, on the other hand, 

more 
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more proper to view the eftablifhment of diftant colonies as an ex- 
tenfion of a country’s dominions into regions which enjoy a diver- 
fity of climate and of foil. An empire fo extended cannot, indeed, 
enjoy the advantages of compaétne(s and folidity; but thefe are ir- 
reconcileable with variety of fituation, and are facrificed in order 
to obtain it; in the fame manner as a nation, by engaging in fo- 
reign commerce, fubjects its refources to many cafualties, to which 
thofe of an inland ftate are never expofed, and encumbers its 
operations with many trammels from which they would otherwife 
be free.” 


Hence the author proceeds to fhew, that eolonies, as the 
have been hitherto conducted, have very materially contri- 
buted to the defence.of the empire, and afforded large indi- 
rect refources to its treafury. 

It would ill accord with our limits to enter with the author 
into the effeéts which the colonial policy has had upon the 
naval greatnefs of the mother country ; but it is our duty to 
obferve, that the reafoning upon this fubject is found, and 
illuftrated with various and. important information. 

The firft book of this highly interefting publication is con- 
cluded with a fketch of the colonial policy of the United Pro- 
vinces, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
France. 

In treating of the Spanith colonial fyftem, Mr. B. inquires 
in what manner the profperity of Spain has been influenced 
by the difcovery of America, and whether the acquifitions of 
her colonies can be charged with having caufed the decline of 
the mother country. After an elaborate difcuffion of this fub- 
ject, he conceives himfelf juftified in inferring, that the de- 
cline of this country is to be referred wholly to the events of 
her domefiic hiftory, and in no wife to the colonial poffef- 
fions. To prove that the evils commonly imputed ‘to the in- 
fluence of colonization are firiétly imputable to bad manage- © 
ment, he fhews that the Spanifh monarchs have uniformly 
aimed at confining to their own fubjeéts, and even to parti- 
cular claffes of thefe, the whole benefits of commercial inter- 
courfe with their foreign poffeflions ; and that the trade carried 
on with them was fubje¢t to vexatious reftrictions, which have 
led to contraband trade with other countries. But after all 
the deductions that can be made, Mr. B. infers that the Spanith 
colonies are more extenfive, and more rich in refources, than 
thofe of any other power :—that, neverthelefs, the feweft pot- 
fible advantages have been obtained from them :—that the 
population has been increafing ever fince the conqueft :—that 
the black population is fmaller than that of any other Euro- 
pean power in the New World :—that the dangers ariting fro: 
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negro or Indian infurre¢tion, or of feparation from the parent 
ftate, are removed to a great diftance from the moft important 
Spanifh colonies :—and the improvements have been keeping 
pace with the neceflity under which Spain is laid, of extend- 
ing and drawing forth her whole imperial refources. 

The attention of Mr. Brougham feems to have been anxi- 
oufly direéted to the prefent tiate. of the Weft India Ifands, 
and he develops the dangers to which all the European pof- 
feffions there are expofed, from the threatened independence 
of St. Domingo (and which has fince been realifed), with 
plaufibility, though we think with too great length, and trutt, 
that while the alarms of our author have magnified to him the 
— power of a free negro commonwealth, he has omit- 
ted, or not fufiiciently confidered, the means of counteraction, 
in the adoption of a wifer and more humane fyfiem of inter- 
nal policy. 

The flave trade and flave fyftem are difcuffled with’ ability 
by the author, upon the queftion of policy: with Mr. Ste- 
phens, in his crifis of the fugar colonies, the author contends 
tor the abolition of this traffic, as indifpenfably required for 
the fecurity of our Weft India Pofleffions, againfl the dan- 
gers by which they are threatened from the tranfadtions of the 
lait twenty years in the French iflands. Againft, however, 
the propotal of Mr. Stevens for a free negro colony in Trini- 
dad, Mr. Brougham urges reafons more than plaufible, and, 
we think, very fatisfactorily fhews the impoflibility of forming 
fuch a colony with direét imports from Africa; and if it fhould 
be attempted by the circuitous means of transferring Creole 
or feafoned flaves from the old iflands, unlefs the trade with 
Africa be previoufly prohibited, we agree with the author, 
that the infecurity of the old colonies will be moft alarmingly 
augmented, while a double cruelty and injuftice wil! be in- 
flicted. 

But whether fuch a colony be fortRed by a direé importa- 
tion, or by drafts from the old colonies, the fcheme is, ac- 
cording to Mr. B., equally impracticable ; fince the averfion 
of the native African from labour, arifing from oppofition of 
habits, is not more firong than that of the feafoned and Creole 
flave, arifing from the connexion formed in his mind of la- 
bour with the lafh of the driver, and the difgrace and miferies 
of fervitude, and Mr. Stephens declares, without hefitation, 
even at the time of propofing the fcheme of a free negro 
colony, that “ negro liberty is an infuperable obftacle to 
“ the fuccefsful cultivation of the Weft India iflands.”—[Crifis, 
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A flow and gradual melioration of the condition of the flave 
population, with a confequent improvement of their minds, 
feems the neceflary forerunner of any fcheme for extenfive 
emancipation. 

‘he author appears to have good reafons for concluding, 
that if free negroes form the mafs of negro population, they 
are equally prone to rebellion as if in a ftate of fervitude, and 
that fuch rebellion would be more general, effective, and me- 
nacing, from various advantages neceffarily attending their 
fiate of freedom, than the rebellion of flaves. 

The queftion then arifes, how can advantage be beft taken 
of the temper and paffions of a Negro and Creole population, 
{fo as moft quickly to meliorate their condition, and to give 
ftability and fecurity to our colonial pofleffions? Though it be 
true that the rapid importation of flaves, with all its dangers 
to the colonies, is, on the whole, beneficial to this wealth, 
by enabling all the capital of the planters to find a profitable 
employment, the ftatefman who takes into his confideration 
many circumftances beyond the mere gains of individual Weft 
Indian enterprize, will neceflarily weigh to how great an ex- 
tent fecurity is to be facrificed to immediate profit, and the 
national honour and power to the inflation of commercial 
greatnefs. He will perceive that large new importations act 
with a double power in the defraétion of Weft Indian fecu- 
rity :,on the one hand, by augmenting a ferocious, undifci- 
plined, and difcontented population ; and on the other, by 
withdrawing the reftraints which intereft would otherwife im- 
pofe upon the cruelty and oppreffion of the driving fyitem : 
and he will perhaps then join the author in his conclution, 
that the only plan which can prevent the effects of the flave 
fyftem, with all the attendant cruelties ; the only refource for 
jecwing the advances already made in cultivating the Weit 
Indies ; is the total abolition of the flave trade. 

Notwithftanding the merit of the author’s obfervations upon. 
the balance of power, we think them irrelevant to the fubject 
matter of his work, at leaft in their prefent, extent; and we 
cannot refrain from exprefling our concern, that he fhould 
have devoted fo large a portion of his publication to queftions 
of temporary and confined policy, infiéad of adhering to 
thofe of permanent and general importance: indeed the 
greater part of the fecond volume would have appeared bet- 
ter, and, by bemg more generally read, have been of more 
extentive effect, had it been printed feparately. 

The remarks which we find upon the dangers to which our 
Aliatic dominions are expofed from the power and ambition 
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of Ruffia, claim great attention, as tending to create an 
alarm, and to excite prudent precaution againft an hoftility, 
already once threatened, teeming with dangers to a principal 
fource of our commercial and naval greatnefs, and of the near 
profpect of which neither government nor the people feem 
lufficiently aware. : 


“ The ftates which poffefs territories in the Eaft Indies are cer- 
tainly expofed to fewer dangers from the fide of Europe, than from 
the operations of the native powers. Yet, even from Europe, 
fome danger may be apprehended. The extenfion of Ruflia towards 
the fouth and eaft, and the feeble ftate of the princes to the north 
of Indoftan, feem to have filled the ambitious mind of Katherine II. 
with plans for accomplifhing her darling objeét, the extenfion of 
the Ruffian commerce, by an invafion of the rich provinces that 
now form the great eaftern wing of the Britifh empire. To thofe 
who reflect upon the feeble tenure by which, at the peace of 
Kainardgi, the Britifh dominions in India were held, the bare 
mention of fuch a fcheme as that attributed to Katherine will not 
fuggeft any contemptuous ideas. Since the convention with Ruffia 
put an end, at leaft for the prefent, to all fears from that quar- 
ter, the fortunes of the Britifh arms in the Eaft have, no doubt, 
placed our dominion ina very different fituation, by the extin¢tion 
of our great natural enemy in the peninfula. But ftill, many of 
the native powers poffefs a force which, if united, might prove 
dangerous in the extreme. They all retain their jealoufy of Eng- 
land; and, upon half-enlightened politicians, it would not be diffi- 
cult for European councils to prevail, even if their real interetts 
were not (as they unqueftionably are) inimical to the exiftence of 
the Britifh name in the Eaft.” 

“ Befides, it fhould be remembered that Ruflia is by no means 
fo far removed from thofe fcenes as to render the efforts of her own 
individual force contemptible, or the plan of conquering India by 
direct and feparate invafion, chimerical. From Aftracan to the 
northern frontier of Indoftan, the diftance is not greater than from 
St. Peterfburg to thofe plains where Suwarroff defeated one of the 
fineft armies in Eurepe ; and the affairs of government in Siberia 
and Kamtfchatke are managed by communication with the metro- 
polis, although the diftance is nearly twice as great as that of Cal- 
cutta from the Gulf of Finland, and the route incomparably more 
difficult.” 

This latter obfervation is confirmed by the: fact, that when 
from the irruption of the Mahrattas beyond the Orixa the 
internal commerce of Bengal was interrupted, the inhabitants 
_ of the northern parts of that province carried their iron as 
far as the froutiers of Siberia to find a market; and that, in 
1783, Ruffia fent a fleet to feize on Aftrabat, there to form an 
eftablifhment, and thence to penetrate into the ne of 
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India. The author, therefore, appears fully juftified in re- 
commending a jealous attention to any encroachments that 
Ruffia may attempt to make in the South. 

The vifion of a Syriac and Egyptian colony, fketched by 
the author, is furely condemned in political morality, and 
can fearcely be affented to upon the ground of advantage. 
The author does not fufficiently attend to the ruin and diftrefs 
which a derangement of commercial relations, an emigration 
of capital, and a new dire¢tion of enterprize, caufe ; nor has he 
remarked that the voyage to Egypt is of equal length as that 
to the Weft Indies, while more than half of the way is upon 
the coafts of thofe powers, who are conftantly our enemies 
when at war, and jealous of our commercial enterprize when 
at peace: the rifk from Egypt to the chops of the Channel is 
very confiderably higher than from the Weft Indies ; and, 
confequently, in this view of the fubjeét, the old colonies pof- 
(efs a manifeft fuperiority over Egypt for the fupply of the 
northern parts of France, Holland, Germany, and the Bal- 
tic. [f to this confideration be added the cireumftance of the 
fart gained by the old colonies in cultivation, in capital, and 
in correfpondence, upon Egypt, we fhall difagree from the 
author, when he concludes, that 

“ Every cane-piece which is holed in Egypt muft neceffarily lay 
wafte two in the Antilles; and that the tropical colonies of the New 
World muft be defolated, by the rapid operation of irrefiftible 
powers, exattly in proportion to the revival of indufiry and {kill 
in the ‘moft ancient theatre of human exertion. The cultivation, 
that is, the conqueft of Egypt by an European fiate, or its im- 
provement by an enlightened and independent government, muft 
be as inevitably fatal to the exiftence of the European name in the 
Charaibean Sea, as the eftablifhment of a negro commonwealth ; 
with this difference, that the latter cataftrophe will, in all human 
probability, work its effects by force and flaughter, while the for- 
mer event will defolate the Weft Indies by a peaceful, though fud- 
den, operation. ‘The one is the violent, the other the natural 
death—the true euthanafia of the old colonial fyftem. 

Tn fome other inftances we feel inclined to differ from Mr. 
Brougham ; we have occafionally remarked incorrectnefs in 
his mode of reafoning, aud have felt difpleafed with his 
character of different claffes of men: but, upon the whole, 
his views are enlarged, his conceptions are generally juft, and 
his information multifarious and correct. The language in 
which ‘the work is written is clear, but diffufe; and the rea- 
foning wants fufficient condenfation to make that impreflion 
to which its profundity and importance give ita title. 
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Art. XLII. Travels from Hamburg through Weftphalia, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, to Paris. By Thomas Holcroft. 2 Vols. 
4to. pp. 1052. Numerous Engravings, £.5 5s. or, with the 
Views on a larger Scale, and put up feparately, £.8 8s. Phillips, 
London. 1804. : 

N the beginning of May 1801, Mr. Holcroft, accompanied 

by his wife and daughter, fet off from Hamburg on a jour- 
ney to Paris. Taking the route of Bremen, Oldenburg, Leer 
and Neue Schanz, he paffed through Groningen to Amfter- 
dam; from the Dutch capital he went to Rotterdam, whence, 
after having furmounted certain difficulties which he expe- 
rienced in procuring the neceflary pafsports, hé proceeded by 
way of Antwerp, Bruflels, Lifle, and Amiens, directly to 

Paris. 

This route prefents a great variety of objects which are in- 
terefling to the intelligent traveller. Of late years, indeed, the 
actual en cumftances of the inhabitants of Holland and the 
Netherlands have been a fubjeét of anxious inquiry to the 
politician aud the friend of human kind ; and, as Mr. Holcroft 
patied through thofe countries at a very important epoch, we 
did hope that we fhould have derived fome ufeful information 
from his remarks on the fiate of fociety, and on the effects 
produced by the oppreflive proceedings of the French and 
Hatavian governments ; but our hopes have proved fallacious. 
We find that he did not fiop at any place on the road longer 
than was neceflary for the puypofes of refrefhment, and occa- 
fional changes in the mode of his conveyance ; of courfe his re- 
marks on the feveral towns and diftriéts through which be 
paffed are neceffarily very fuperficial. His obtervations on 
the ftate of fociety and manners, are chiefly founded on the 
converfation and deportment of his fellow travellers in poft- 
waggons, trackfeuyts, and diligences ; and on the civil or un- 
civil, the attentive or negligent behaviour which he expe- 
rienced from landlords and waiters, hofteffes and chamber- 
maids. We know not whether we may reckon it a fortunate 
or an unfortunate circumftance that his journey was barren of 
incident: the narration of incidents certainly gives poignancy 
to a book of travels, but the only incidents which betel Mr: 
Holcroft were of an inaufpicious nature, to wit, the imminent 
hazard incurred by himfelt and his family by the overturning 
of a pott-waggon ; the mortification which they endured in 
being obliged to pafs the night in the hold of a Dutch hoy, 
whilit the cabin was occupied by a boorifh Holland merchant; 
and the difappointment which they experienced in confequence 
of the negligence or knavery of a fille de chambre at Lifle, who 

{uttered 
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fuffered them to fleep, in unfufpeéting tranquillity, at the inn 
whilft the diligence, in which they had taken their places, was 
proceeding as rapidly as the bad roads would permit on its 
way to Paris. The delay occationed by this untoward adven- 
ture however gave Mr. Holcroft an opportunity of infpecting 
ihe central fchool of the diftriét. As many of our readers have 
in all probability perufed with much edification the brilliant 
plans for the conduét of public infiruction, which make fo 
impofing an appearance in the archives of the various legitla- 
tive bodies which have undertaken‘ the tafk of regenerating 
France, they wi!l no doubt be curious to know what progrets 
has been made in the new fyftem; let them then liften with 
due attention to the narrative of Mr. Holcroft’s vifit to the 
central {chool of Lifle : 


“ We inquired what was to be feen? and ’éole centrale was the 
firft thing mentioned: thither we went, and found it eftablifhed in 
a convent, which had lately belonged to the order of the Recoilets. 
We inquired for the concierge, and a dirty boy informed us his 
father, the concierge, was not at home, but he could thew us all 
the curiofities. And were there many to be feen? ‘ Oh, yes! a 
great many indeed! The room for the clafs that fiudied defign ; 
the room for the mathematical and phyfical claffes ; the botanic 
garden; the amphitheatre ; and the picture gallery.’ 

“The boy had learned to parrot founding phrafes, and fpoke 
with fignificant admiration. We expected to be highly gratified. 
He defired us to follow, and led us through buildings that were 
wholly in ruins: here the windows were taken out, there the walls 
broken down; and, further on, the paffage was almott impaffable, 
becaufe of the rubbifh. We came firit to the room where the clafs 
of defign purfued their ftudies, and found in it little that could pro- 
mote the art, except prints, aud a few drawings, many of them 
trifling and contemptible: in a central fchoo] we expected fuch an 
apartment would at leaft have been well furnifhed with plafter 
cafts. We proceeded to the mathematical and phyfical clafs; the 
barrennefs was the fame. We afked to fee the collection of pic- 
tures, and the boy led: us over a round of rubbith, up ftairs that 

-were dangerous, and through rooms that wanted flooring, fo that 
we were obliged to ftep upon, the beams and rafters: our trouble 
was ill repaid, there was tcarcely a picture that deferved the name. 
Traih; which were the eye accuftomed to it, muft deprave the 
tafte. We defcended, with the utmofit caution, into the botanic 
garden ; it is a fhame fo to proftitute words, 

“ We turned to find the amphitheatre; it was a bare wall, not 
half finithed, of little circumference ; but it was to produce a fine 
effect, the boy faid, whea a ftatue fhould be placed in it as was 
intended. 

“ A fuperb hot-houfe, he informed us, was begun, which was 
likewife to be admirable. We afked him, how jt happened that all 
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thefe magnificent works did not proceed? ‘It is the want of mo- 
ney,’ faid the boy. We looked at the ruins around us, and fighed. 

«« It was but lately that this garden had been under the care of 
a fet of men who, though induced to idlenefs by the nature of their 
inftitution, always took care that, while they looked on, others 
fhould work. The gardens of the Mcnkith order were feldom fuf- 
fered to be overgrown with weeds; they were maintained equally 
well for pleafure and for ufe. I cannot imagine that, in the days 
of the Recollets, this garden was neglected, or that the canal 
which paffes through it was then fo ftagnant and foul. In thofe 
times too the pictures were of a different kind; befides feveral by 
other good matters, they poffeffed an excellent Crucifixion, by Van» 
dyck, and a St. Anthony prefenting the wafer to an old man, kneel- 
ing, and followed by his afs, which was likewife either by Vandyck 
or Rubens. 

“ What is become of thefe pictures ? Might not the ftudents have 
now profited by them? Perhaps they were fold by fome general, 
or poflibly by fome corporal. Such is the defolating nature of 
war; fuch is the confequence of power fuddenly acquired by 
ignorance. 

“ There is one confolation.—A central fchool, however feeble its 
beginnings, however narrow its refources, however great the neglect 
in which it may for a time be left, is better than a fociety of men 
fecluded from the world for the purpofe of encouraging idlenefs, 
and perpetuating fuperttition.” 

Apprehenfive left it fhould be imagined that Mr. Holcroft’s 
vexation at being left behind napping, when he wifhed to 
hatten to the termination of his journey, gave occafion to the 
{pirit of Smelfungus to enter into him, and to tinge all his 
ideas with morotenefs during his compulfatory ftay at Lifle, 
we think it neceflary to ftate, that, from our own obfervation 
of fimilar inftitutions in other diftriéts of France, we are per- 
fuaded that the above cited defcription of an école centrale 
partakes very little if at all of the nature of a caricature. The 
great mais of thefe eftablifhments are undoubtedly firiking 
proofs of tle truth of the maxim, that “ practice often creeps 
when theory foars.” 

The uncomfortable fituation in which Mr. Holcroft’s wife 
and daughter found themfelves on their midnight arrival at 
the bureau of the diligence in Paris, draws from him the 
following comparative view of the accommodations of a 
French and Englifh inn, which is perfectly correét, and firict- 
ly juft. 

“« What is the reafon that habit is fo obftinate? Why will not 
neighbouring nations adopt from each other thofe cuftoms which 
convenience and common fenfe cannot fail to prefer? An Englith 
inn is , excellently adapted to the immediate eafe and ree 
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of the traveller, that, at a firft view, it excites afionifhment not to 
find inns like the Englifh in all countries; and efpecially in France, 
which with England is fo frequently in communication, and fo 
nearly in conta¢t. In England a man alights from his carriage, is 
ufhered into a clean warm room, can order the kind of food he 
prefers, has a boot-jack and flippers brought him, and a wholefome 
bed, well aired, in readinefs. His wants muft be uncommon, or 
they are all forefeen. 

“ His wife and daughter have equal or fuperior attention paid 
them; the civil miftrefs or the clean maid haften to inquire what 
they can do to ferve or oblige. The travellers are under no em- 
barrafiment ; they are at home, or, if their home be not fomething 
like fplendid, they are better than at home, for they have a retinue 
waiting their commands, fuch as the rich only can maintain. 

“ In Paris, he that goes in his own carriage, and directs it to 
be driven to fuch or fuch a hétel, may chance to find none of the 
apartments vacant, and has another to feek; the other being 
found, a very {mall part of the conveniences of an Englifh inn are 
at hand: they mutt be fearched for in diftant houfes and different 
ftreets. ‘The wealthy man can every where command a certain 
degree of convenience; but the wealthy man, in Paris, were he wil- 
ling to fpend the income of his eftate on a fingle evening, could not 
obtain the fame ready and immediate comfort which the traveller, 
who has only five fhillings in his pocket, would find waiting for 
him in England.” 


As Mr. Holcroft had vifited the French metropolis for the 
expre{fs purpofe of “ making himfelf as well acquainted with 
that vaft and multifarious city as his time,‘means, and faculties 
would allow,” he eftablifhed his quarters in /a Rue Honoré, a 
central fituation in the vicinity of the principal places of pub- 
lic refort. No fooner had he fettled his family in their new 
refidence, than he fallied forth to take a,view of the conti- 
guous public buildings, of which he gives a‘hafty and brief 
defcription. Extending his excurfions, he enumerates the 
moft ftriking of the multiplicity of objects which arreft the 
attention of the ftranger aha for the firlt time walks along the 
Boulevards. He appears to have viewed with an uncommonly 
curious eye every phenomenon which occurs in the ftreets of 
Paris. The various advertifements and proclamations affixed 
to the walls; the infignia and infcriptions which defignate 
the occupations of different tradefmen; the general afpect 
and drefs of the male and female paffengers; the effrontery, 
the eloquence, and the equipment of quacks; the ceconomy 
of puppet-fhows, and other equally refpectable exhibitions, are 
pourtrayed with minute particularity. From this ample detail 
of the fruits of Mr. Holeroft’s peregrinations we fhall extract 
only a fingle paflage, which forcibly demonftrates the — 
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rable ignorance which full prevails among the lower claffes of 
the citizens of the “ Great Nation.” 


“ Tt is well known that the perfons, I will not fay who write, but 
who fpell their language correétly, in France, are few. The necef- 
fity, fince conveying our thoughts by writing has become common, 
of having people to perform this office for the vulgar, in France, is 
proved by the number of perfons who exercife it ; in all the public 
ftreets of Paris you frequently read Bureau d Ecrivain, ‘ Writing 
Office.” At thefe, letters, petitions, and memorials are either coni- 
pofed or tranfcribed. : 

“ In the year 1783 thefe Bureaux d’ Ecrivains were all or moft of 
them under the vaulted arches, which are now deftroyed, of le Cimi- 
tiére des Innocens. ‘To thofe who love to laugh at ignorance, and 
they are not a few, for felf-love delights to tickle itfelf, a walk down 
thefe cloifters was very amufing. The manner in which the writers 
mentioned difplayed their favoir faire, their talent was exattly in 
the ftyle already defcribed, as then practifed in {treet infcriptions. 
The change is certainly extraordinary, for fuch writers now exhi- 
bit none of thefe figns of vain and ftupid folly, though ftill quite 
enough of falfe orthography. It will be well if the inftruction of a 
century to come fhould be fufficient to render this profeffion ufelefs 
in France; in England it is fcarcely known, tor if a poor man can- 
not write himfelf, he always has a wife, a child, or a friend, who 
can.” 


Whoever has heard of Paris has heard of the Palais Royal, 
that town in miniature—the mott {plendid mart of trade—the 
head quarters of luxuryesthe favourite refort of folly and vice 
—the quondam rendezvous of reftlefs politicians—the hot- 
bed of the revolution. Of this truly aftonifhing pile of build- 
ing, of its inhabitants and vifitors, Mr. H. has given a very 
lively, diftinét, and interefiing account, in which he evinces 
not only extraordinary powers of obfervation, but an accurate 
difcernment between real and apparent grandeur, and a lau- 
dable delicacy of moral perception. This account will not 
admit of abridgment, and it is too extended to be quoted at 
length ; but we cannot forbear extracting from it the following 
anecdote, which will apprize our friends of the Stock Ex- 
change of the degree of freedom enjoyed under the confular 
government by their brother fpeculators in Paris. 

_  Atthe north end of the alley, on the weft fide, a crowd of men 
were accufiomed to meet every evening, whofe reafon for regularly 
thus affembling, and converfing in a clofe knot, I was for fome 
time puzzled to difcover. I was afraid of being impertinent, and, 
by liftening at a modeft diftance, I could only now and then catch 
a phrafe, which te me was an unintelligible jargon. From fome 
arithmetical terms I found calculation was a frequent fubjeé of 


their difcourfe. It was a public garden, and not the re: 
ey 
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they were not merchants ; it was a place of pleafure, not of bufi- 
nefs, neither was it the time of day, yet bufinefs of fome kind it 
muft certainly be. I at length made a right conjecture, and on 
enquiry found they were ftock-jobbers. There was a coffee-houfe 
directly oppofite, on the north fide, which was always crowded, 
and, as I prefume, by the fame clafs of people. 

‘‘ What the reafons were I heard, though I do not accurately re- 
member, except the intention of benefit to the funds; but the firft 
conful iffued a decree, forbidding them to tranfaéct bufinefs in any 
other place than that which he was pleafed to indicate: and when- 
ever the ftock-jobbers attempted again to affemble, if only to the 
number of half a dozen, they found the bayonet at their backs, 
The firft conful may underftand tactics, encampments, and the 
military art, with more than common perfection ; he may have 
many excellent and enlarged ideas on political economy, and from 
great power, and as nguch inquiry as he has been able to give fuch 
fubjects, may imagine that by decrees and reftrictions he can go- 
vern men difperfed in numberlefs places, and employed in num- 
berlefs avocations, with the fame eafe that he can make a regiment 
perform its evolutions: in this he is fatally miftaken, the reftri¢tions 
of trade are its bane. But this is a fubject that requires an ample 
difcuffion, and we are confined to the Palais Royal.” 

Aconfiderable portion of Mr. Holcroft’s firft volume is oc- 
cupied by defcriptions of the fétes, or public rejoicings, which 
took place during his refidence in the French metropolis. To 
thefe defcriptions are prefixed a circumftantial account of the 
amufements with which the good people of Paris were indulged 
at the public entries of Ifabel of Bavaria, of our Henry VI. 
and of Louis XI. &c. &c. extra¢ted from the works of St. 
Foix, and other authors. The hiftory of the ever-memorable 
confederation of the 14th of July 1790, alfo furnifhes matter 
for nearly three chapters. In depiéting the events of that 
feemingly aufpicious but dreadfully-deceitful day, Mr. H. has 
borrowed the giowing colours of Dulaure ; but for what end 
this great abundance of extraneous matter is introduced, ex- 
cept for the purpofe of fwelling thefe volumes to the requifite 
technical dimenfions, we are unable to difeover. What fhould 
we think of the travelled foreigner, who on entering upon a 
deicription of the Lord Mayor's {how, which annually takes 
place in this metropolis, fhould ranfack our old chronicles, or 
our modern compilations, for a detail of the triumphal entry of 
the Black Prince, or of Queen Elizabeth’s grand proceffion 
through -London. 

We are by no means furprifed that Mr. H. fhould be out 
of humour with the frivolity difplayed by the French in their 

ublic feftivals; he would indeed have been a degenerate 
gliihman had he felt any gratification at the fight of tri- 
umphal 
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umphal arches and temples compofed of deal boards and 
painted canvas—of {pirited adventurers toiling to fetch down a 
goofe from the fummit of a greafed May-poleof {failors 
firiving to afcend a foaped bowfprit, at the almoft certain 
hazard of fliding down to receive a ducking in the Seine—or 
of watermen puthing each other into the river with long poles 
baited with trenchers. But the gravity, not to fay the pom- 
pofity, with which he philofophizes upon thefe and fimilar 
incidents, has afforded us much more amufement than he 
feems to have derived from all the endeavours of the arbitri 
elegantiarum of Paris to excite mirth and gaiety in the fub- 
jects of the coniular government. Mr. H. indeed could not 
have been in the leait degree prepared to regard thefe feiti- 
vities with any other fentyments than thofe of fpleen and 
vexation. Whatever was their pretext, they were all orga- 
nized in fuch a manner as to fet forth the praife and glory of 
Bonaparte, the military afurper, the defiroyer of the Saft vef- 
tiges of the republic, the profelled enemy of the delufive 
ey am of equality. Hence Mr. Holcroft’s mind feems to 
ave been fo darkly overclouded with. indignation, that even 

while contemplating the moft ridiculous abiurdities, 

“ Seldom he fimiles, or fmilesin fuch a fort 

“ As if he mock’d himfelf, and {corned his fpirit, 

“ That could be moved to fmile at any thing.” 


The refult of his Inquiries into the “ Annual exhibition of 
the inventions and manufactures of France,” will be perufed 
with pride and pleafure by thofe who are jealous fticklers for 
the commercial fupremacy of Great Britain, It amply con- 
firms the truth of a pofition of which the Englifh have long 
been awarve, namely, that it is impoflible to force a trade ; and 
that all encouragements held out to manufacturers, indepen- 
dently of the natural encouragement confequent upon their 
exhibiting a good article for public fale are futile, and in the 
end ridiculous. In order that our readers may be enabled to 
form fome idea of the Charlatanifm of this famous exhibition, 
we {hall lay before them Mr. Holcroft’s account of fome of 
the commodities which were admitted into it by the folemn 
determination of a jury fummoned to decide upon their 
merits, 

“ One man could make a coat, not without feams, but without 
apparent feams ; that is, he could fine draw. He could not do !t 
himfelf; but, the thing was of fuch importance, that the name 0! 
the man who could was thus advertifed : 

“ Le Citoyen Maché a exécuté les coutines.” 


What he further added concerning this coat was ftrange enough: 
it 
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it might be turned at pleafure into waiftcoat, great-coat, mantle, 
and pantaloons. This, it muft be owned, was a new invention. 
‘The dexterous tailor fhould have gone to the Boulevards, and turned 
juggler. , 

. ay et manufacturer invented a phlofcope ; which was his Greek 
for a fire-grate. 

« One of his competitors in learning was a manufacturer of hy- 
giocerames; or, earthen pipkins. _ What a learned people are the 
Parifians! they are attempting to rival us even in abfurdity; but 
in that I think we may defy them. 

“ Another man brought a bottle of vinegar of his own invention ; 
for which he was affigned the third part of a portico. I do not 
know if the bottle held a pint or a quart. 

“ The third part of another was occupied by a man who fold 

lue. 

“ A feller of fealing-wax, a maker of Jead pencils, a fabricator 
of fcented foap, and a manufacturer of fleurs in fucre, flowers in 
fugar, had each of them a portico for thefe fpecific and important 
branches of national induftry and exquifite workmanfhip. 

“ This national induftry was further aggrandized by thaving 
tools, wove hair, horn combs, eyes in enamel, horfe-girths, two 
pictures painted on wood, comfits for children, tobacco-pipes, 
razors; rakes, pot-hooks, and a fucceifion of objects of equal 
moment, 


It isjuftly obferved by Mr. H. vol.i. p. 375, that “* vanity 
has rendered the French a nation of exhibitors.” In fuppert 
of this affertion he adduces an abundance of infiances of their 
bombaftic phrafeology : he enlarges upon their fhewy, but 
unfubftantial domettic ceconomy ; their attitude and carriage ; 
and their propenfity to fight duels upon trifling provocations. 
But of all the indications of vanity which are to be met with 
in Paris, the moft difgufting is the jargon of its inhabitants of 
all ranks, from the higheft to the lowelt, which Mr. H. hap- 
pily denominates, “ philofophical and fcientific prate.” Dei- 
canting on this fertile fubject, he fays, 

“ Being at the houfe of a friend, one evening, who had fent fora 
common fiddler to play, that his children might dance, I took up 
and looked at the man’s violip. It was a thoughtlefs movement of 
curiofity; and, feeing me immediately put it down again, the 
owner thus addrefied me, with a very ferious air ; “‘ 4h, monjieur, 
J avoue qu'il ne vaut pas grande chofe ; car il n’eft pas fait d’apres les 
principes mathématiques. 1 was aftonifhed. “ Do you underftand 
mathematics ?” faid 1: “Comme ca,” replied he ; “je n’ai pas trop 
purfutt mes études.” 1 queftioned the man further, and learned, 
ens by his anfwers than his avowal, that he could fearcely 

ad. : 

Ra Going one day through the paffage on le Quay des Quatres 
Nations, 1 faw a beggar remarkable for the tatters in his coat, 
addrefling 
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addreffing an old lady, who ftood at a fhep; and, as I paffed, 
heard him fentimentally exclaim, “ 4h, madame! il n’y apoint de 
philofophie fans argent.” 

“ Standing on the Pont Neuf, I heard two décrotteurs, thoe- 
blacks, converfing. One faid to the other, “ Que je fuis malheu- 
reux! je n'ai pas gagné le fous d’aujourd’hui.” His neighbour re- 
plied, “ Ehbien ! il faut étre philofophe, il ni faut pas fe plaindre.” 
Beggars and fhoe-blacks can talk, and perhaps prattife, as much 
philofophy as their fuperiors. 

Walking in les Champs Elyfées, behind fome workmen, I heard 
them converfing on their trade. They were common journeymen, 
and no doubt as ignorant as fuch men are every where; for thofe 
who acquire knowledge foon obtajn better employment. One of 
them vaunted to the other ; “ Oh, j’ai bien faites mes études :” (fuch 
phrafes are here common-place, ¢ven among the vulgar) je fais mon 
métier a fond; je me connats en bons principes.”—“ Ils font tres ne- 
ceffaires, au bon ourrier ; neceffaires ! mais ils font indij/pen/ibles.” 

Such were the replies of’nis companions ; and fuch kind of prate 
is common amongthem. Barbers, taylors, fhoe-makers, nay, thoe- 
cleaners, all have made their ftudies; all underitand their trade @ 
Sond (to the very bottom) ; all work according to principle ; yet 
every inan, who is truly informed of the fiate of the mechanic arts, 
well knows how far behind the workmen’ in England*the workmen 
are in France.” 

Whilft treating on this topic, Mr. H. might have adverted 
to the melancholy effects produced by this fcientific and philo- 
fophical prate in the courte of the French Revolution. The 
pages of the Moniteur; the placards of fucceflive factions ; 
the proclamations of the executive power; the addreffes and 
decrees of the legiilative affemblies~-thefe are all vaft ftore- 
houfes, whence he might have drawn the moft ftriking in- 
ftances of the “darkening of counfel by words without know- 
ledge ;” and of folly claiming the homage due to wifdom upon 
the credit of a founding phrafe : and we fhould be furprized 
that thefe mines of vain thoughts and empty expreflions have 
not been noticed by Mr. Holcroft, did we not recollect, that 
in producing from thence his exemplifications of philoio- 
phical jargon; he would have aimed a dangerous thruft at the 
reputation of the authors of Anna St. Ives, and of the Trea- 
tife on Political Juftice. 

Exceflive indulgence in that fpecies of refined licentiouf- 
nefs, commonly known by the name of gallantry, is a diftin- 
guifhing trait in the French chara¢ter, to the examination of 
which Mr. H. has devoted no leis than eight chapters. Whilft 
we remark, with great fatisfaction, the moral reflections which 
do him the higheft honour as a hufband and a father, we can- 
not beftow much approbation upon this portion of his meek 

when 
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when confidered as an attempt to give an account of the pre- 
fent habits of the Parifians. Intruth, he has endeavoured to 
{upply a want of perfonal acquaintance with prevailing vices, 
which is highly creditable to him, by the confultation of 
books, and by a reference to the ftage. Thefe are undoubt- 
edly the beft fubftitutes for aétual experience; but we profefs 
ourfelves unable to underftand the connexion which fubfifts 
between the prefent fiate of gallantry in Paris, and the 
incontinence of the daughters of Charlemagne ; the loves of 
Henry IV. and Agnes Sorel; the intrigues of Frédégonde, 
Joan of Naples, Mefdames de Montefpan and Maintenon, 
and divers other frail fair ones, whofe hiftory is extended 
through the compafs of four chapters. Nor can we admit the 
two proverbs (the fpirit of which, by the by, has evaporated 
through the medium of Mr. H.’s tranflation) as a correét pic- 
ture of general habits. Would it be fair dealing in a.foreigner 
to eftimate the comfort and refpectability of Englith hufbands 
by the fervile timidity of Jerry Sneak, or the virtue and pru- 
dence of our iadies of fafhion by the licentioufnefs of Mrs. 
Frail, or the giddinefs of aa eazle? So few and fo trif- 
ling are the faéts which Mr. H. has in this part of his work 


recited from his own obfervation; that, when compared with 
the quotations which he has made from St. Foix, they are in 


the proportion of a mole-hill to a mountain. 

In treating on the fubje¢t of decency, Mr. H. cannot re- 
frain from carrying his readers back to days of yore. The . 
indecencies of the fifteenth century are extracted from the 
never failing {pring of St. Foix ; and the monks and fanatics 
of the time of the League are feverely caftigated for the inde- 
licacy of their proceffions. When Mr. H. next undertakes the 
work of caftigaiion, we would recommend it to him to enter 
for a feafon into the order of the flagellants, and to cattigate 
himfelf for the grofs particularity with which he has exem- 
plified the indecency of the Parifians. In this inftance he is 
naufeoufly abundant in a detail of faéts which are highly 
offenfive to Englifh feelings. We have occafionally met with 
people who, whenever they encounter a dirty object, or a 
difagreeable fell, very kindly invite their friends to verify 
their difcovery: in like manner, Mr. H. cannot walk the 
fireets or afcend the ftaireafes of Paris, without duly appriz- 
ing his readers of the filthy phenomena, which, crofling his 
view at every corner, were calculated literally to make him 
fick of the talk of perambulation. It has been well obferved 
by a great critic, ~ 

“ Si vis me flere dolendum eft 
Primum ipfi tibi.” 


The 
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The truth of this maxim is firikingly illuftrated by Mr. H, 
who has admirably well contrived, in his chapters on decency, 
to convey to his reader the naufea with which he muft himfelf 
have been daily affected during his refidence in the French - 
metropolis. 

In deicanting on drefs, fafhions, and courtezans, he fill 
{corns to confine himielf to the prefent wra, but deferibes 
the pomp, of ancient times; the fafhions imported from 
the Eafi, and varied under Charles V.; the pantaloon dref 
of Francis I.; the attempt of Charlemagne to banith la- 
‘dies of eafy virtue; their ancient regulations, titles, and 
religious efiablifhments. Of this unhappy clafs of women 
he is of opinion, that the numbers have very much decreafed 
fince the revolution. This circumftance is, however, to be 
attributed, not toa fuperior fenfe of moral principle produced 
by that great political change, but to the licentioufnefs which 
prevails in all the various ranks of fociety. Whilft the Pau- 
fians have the eafy accefs which Mr. H. in concurrence with 
other travellers, afferts they have. to the wives and daughters 
of their neighbours, the occupation of profeffed proftitutes 
muft become lefs gainful, and of courfe lefs common. 

Mr. H. jufily aferibes the follies and vices of the French 
people to the want of good education; and he obferves, that 
their firft error in education confifts in the practice of “ mo- 
thers delerting their infant offspring, not merely for the criti- 
cal period of the firft months, but for the firft years of life; 
during which they are committed to the care of rude and igno- 
rant peafants.” So prevalent is this practice, that Mr. H. 
affures us, “he remembers to have feen but two children 
of creditable parents in arms, during a refidence in Paris of 
nearly a yearand a half!” The mifchievous confequences of 
this violation of the ftrongeft dictates of nature are fo obvious 
as to require no comment. Before the revolution, when thele 
neglected nurflings were brought back to their parents at the 
age of about five years, they were fubmitted to the operations 
of the frifeur, and the taylor or milliner, who inftantly meta- 
morphofed them into miniature refemblances of grown gen- 
tlemen and ladies; fo that “ little mafter walked abroad capa- 
rifoned in a bag, fword, and folitaire,” whilft his little fif- 
ter, attired in a gown, and powdered and pomatumed, “ was 
taught the mockery of all the woman’s airs.” The courfe oi 
education in which they were afterwards initiated, was 4 
abfurd as their drefs. ‘“Leflons were parroted over at fiated 
times, till the pupil could repeat a ftring of queftions, begin- 
ning with the creation of the world, and ending, perhaps, 
with the coronation of the reigning king.” , 
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In point of drefs, they at prefent order thefe matters better. 
Children are now attired according to the principles of com- 
mon fenfe. Whether any reformation has taken place in the 
fyftem of inftruction Mr. H. is unable to informus. He fays, 
“ With the fiate of fchools that have fupplanted the univerfity, 
and other feminaries of academic and iciéntific acquirement 
I have little acquaintance, greater than what may be made by 
a perufal of the A/manack National.” ~ From this Almanack 
he proceeds to quote the outline of the fyftem of national 
education ; but upon the interefting qreftion, how far, and 
with what fuccefs, has this fyitem been acted upon? he has not 
thrown the feebleft ray of light. The negligent hafie with 
which he has pailed over this important fubject of inquiry is, 
in our opinion, little creditable to his reputation as a philofo- 
phical traveller. We doubt not that his acquaintance with the 
feavans of Paris would have procured him every facility of 
inipection ; and furely the primary and fecondary {chools, 
and the lyceums, in which the rifing generation of one of the 
fitt nations in Europe are defitined to receive the rudi- 
ments of inftruétion, were objects much more worthy of his 
minute attention than the tricks of ajack pudding, or the ha- 
rangues of a quack doétor. 

‘The arguments by which Mr. H. combats the claim that 
the French have for fo long a period advanced to the attri- 
butes of politenefs and gaiety, are very ingenious, and evince 
great powers of difcrimination. He is difpofed to regard their 
mirth, not as the refult “ of the felf-fatisfaction arifing from 
virtuous intention, and the habits of order,” but as the off- 
{pring of levity, or an effort to drown anxious thought in dif- 
fipation. Their boafted politenefs he efteems to be little 
better than grimace, and profeflions readily made and as foon 
forgotten. His facts and fpeculations on thefe fubjects are 
well worthy of attention. Of the fiate of religion in the 
French metropolis he gives a lamentable, and, we fear, too 
jutt a picture. Englifhmen, who are accuftomed to obferve 
the firicieft decorum, in places appropriated to the worlhip of 
God, will be fhocked- by the enfuing deicription of the 
irreverent manner in which the prieftly fundétions are dif- 
charged in Paris. 

_ “The Protefiants are allowed three chapels ; the,total for Catho- 
licand Protefiant is forty-two ; and befide thefe, there is at prefent 
no other place of religious worihip in Paris. 

“And are thefe churches and chapels duly ard refpectfully at- 
tended? This I made a conftant object of inquiry. 

“ As mailes, private and public, veipers, and other ceremonies, 
are performing through perhaps oue half of the day, the churches 
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are open; and you feldom can enter them but a few fcattered 
beings are feen, kneeling round this or that petty fide altar, and in- 
terceding, if words muttered can be called interceflion, with the 
holy Virgin. Butthefe folitary beings are, much the:greateft num- 
ber ofthem, old women: the young ofeither fex are feldom there, 
except brought to high mafs by their parents, or attracted by fome 
ceremony or church feftival. 

“ At high mafs itfelf, the old are much more numerous than the 
young, and the women than the men. In proportion as the crowd 
Is attracted the congregation is diforderly. There are no feats, a 
very few within the choir excepted, for perfons in office; but the 
choir being open, a multitude of rufh-bottomed chairs, exceed- 
ingly rude, and generally old and dirty, ftand ready to be hired; 
T forget if at a halfpenny ora penny each; and this is a fource of 
church revenue. 

“ At every part of the fervice, as well in fermon time as during 
mafs, numbers are in motion: people come and go, make the 
church their thoroughfare; are filent or talkative, dirty or clean, 
and a¢t with the moft perfect indifference with refpect to time, place, 
or other circumftance. 

“« Behind the preacher a prompter is feated ; who, as is the prac- 
tice at the theatre, whifpers the word if the actor blunders in his 

art. 
née During the fervice, the ‘fuperintendants of the chairs make 
the round of their cuftomers, to collect the fous. If the people are 
thus ignorant and° reftlefs; incapable, from habit, temper, and 
thoughtlefinefs, of decent order, the priefis themfelves furely afford 
them neither countenance nor example ! 

“ The priefts themfelves have the perfect appearance of machines, 
that proceed through a regular abfolute clock-work fet of motions, 
without any power of variety, or token of feeling. Various parcels 
of them are performing various ceremonies, in different parts of the 
church, at the fame time. Here is the choir; it is high mafs : before 
an altar yonder on the left, fome private mafs for a departed foul 
is hurried over: by the fide of this, or oppofite, as it may happen, 
fome other ceremony, of marriage, baptifm, or burial, is perform- 
ing. In another compartment a fchool is kept; and the pupils 
have, not only the ghoftly and mundane admonitions of the prieft 
their teacher, by which to profit, but, the whole fcene before them, 
for contemplation and inftru¢tion.” 

Our readers will readily conceive, that fo confpicuous an 
object as the Chief Conful engrofled a confiderable portion of 
Mr. H.’s attention. The anecdotes which he has collected 
concerning the life and conduét of Bonaparte, and his fpe- 
culations and refleétions on the various and contradictory 
actions of that fcourge of Europe, conftitute a very intereft- 
ing portion of his book. It is hardly neceffary to inform our 
readers, that Mr. H.’s portrait of the arch foe to the. freedom 
of the prefs is by no means a flattering one; but let it be 
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obferved, to his honour, that while treafing on this topic he 
maniletily firives to diveft himfelf of prejudice ;—he does not 
for a moment facrifice the dignity of philofophy to the indul- 
gence of vulgar abufe. While he arraigns the duplicity, the 
dereliction of principle, the felfithnefs, the tyranny, and the 
cruelty of Bonaparte, he thus addreffes thofe whofe hatred 
renders them fo blind to the moft obvious truths, as to ftig- 
matize him as a feeble’ coward : 

*¢ To thofe who will not allow him any one great quality, what 
ihall be anfwered ? Let them look into hifiory, and find the man 
under whofe real or apparent command actions fo numerous and fo 
great have been performed, and he, the commander, a man of fee- 
ble mind, irrefolute in his conduct, and inconfiftent in his plans. 
Let them fcrutinize the powers of man, and prove, if it be pofiible, 
from fact or from deduction, how it fhould happen, in times fo 
dreadfully contentious, that debility could obtain and preferve the 
rule; could conquer enemies abroad; fubvert rivals in power at 
home; profit by foreign and inteftine broils; overawe or reconcile 
factions ; change the capricious deftinies of a capricious people to 
that which deipotifm calls order; and’ eftabliih a new dynatty, 
which, in ages of greater ignorance, would long have continued 
permanent and beyond controul. 

“ Truth is always found between the extremes. Bonaparte is an 
extraordinary man, who has lived in ftill much more extraordinary 
times. The grand events of thefe times were many of them mili- 
tary; fo, as it happened, was his education, and fo were his pro- 
pentities. Such was the fortuitous favour of circumftances, that 
they caufed him to appear a prodigy. A firft campaign elevated 
him to the rank of hero.; the fecond thewed him a god: he feemed 
to command events ; in reality they commanded him ;—they were 
his creator. ; 

“ Early habits have powerfully concurred to fit him for the future 
accideuts under which he became placed; and this predifpofition, 
and thefe accidents, were further aided by a mind of fuch ardour, 
and of fuch reftlefs and prolific ambition, that he has been hurried 
through the various gradations which fimilar minds bave travelled ; 
and does and will only differ from them iu fimilarity of fate, as far 
as circumftances have varied, and fhall hereafter vary.” 

Mr. H.’s account of the French ftage is very particular ; 
and to thofe who are interefted in fuch fubjeés will, no doubt, 
be amufing. The chapters that contain anecdotes of the 
prefent fiate of literature and the arts, afforded us a confider- 
able portion of entertainment ; as alfo the concluding chapters ; 
which comprife a variety of mifcellaneous information, and 
which did not falk under thofe general divifions of Mr. H.’s 
work, that we have endeavoured to develop. 

Upon the whole, however, we muft confefs that thefe vo- 
lumes have difappointed our expeétations. In the various 
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novels which Mr. Holcroft has publifhed, he has evinced 
coniiderabie talents tor the delineation of fictitious characters, 
which we fondly imagined would have found ample feope for 
exercifein a bold but faithful fketch of the characteriftic traits 
exhibited in French fociety, at a period when France arrefted 
the attention of all the enlightened inhabitants of ihe globe. 
How great then was our mortification not to find fo much as an 
indication of the claifes into which the Parifian community is 
divided. iad we the honour of a perfonal conference with 
Mr. H. we thould feel a great inclination to afk him, what is 
the condition of fuch of the ancient nobileffe as have been per- 
mitted to return to their native country :—what is their gene- 
ra! deportment, and in what eftimation are they held by the 
peopie at large? Do any diftinctions, befide the pofleffion 
and fquandering of property, entitle perfons to be confi- 
de.ed as admilible into the circles of fafhion? Of what 
deicription of people are thofe circles compofed /—what are 
their manners—their hours—aind the fiyle of their entertain- 
ments? In what way do the bons bourgeois difplay their 
importance; and what is the general complexion of their do- 
ineftic ceconomy ? What rank in fociety is occupied by mili- 
tary men? and what degree of refpeétability does the general 
vo.ce confer upon the members of the legiflative body ? What 
is the nature of the adminiftration of civil and criminal juf- 
tice ; and whether the proteflions of jurifprudence are held in 
public etiimation, or the contrary ? Many fimilar topics might 
be fuggefied, which Mr. H. has left entirely untouched. 
From the perufal of his book, indeed, we fhould Le inclined 
to believe, that during his refidence in Paris he paffed his 
whole time in the ftreets. The few converfations which he 
has recorded took place in the ftreets with porters, apple wo- 
men, venders of filh and fromage de Neuchatel, and a knave 
who wifhed to entice him to a gaming houfe. The ftreets 
furnifh him with materials for an eftimate of the diffufion of 
literature in France, by prefenting ill-fpelt inferiptions which 
he has carefully copied. In the ftreets he notices in- 
fiances of indecency, for the detail of which we deem him 
deterving of fevere reproof. Far be it from us to infinuate, 
that the ftreets of a populous city do not prefent a variety of 
objects well worthy the attention of the enlightened traveller; 
but we aflert, without fear of contradiction, that they will not 
furnifh materials for fuch an account of the ftate of fociety 
as may juftly be expected from a man of talents, who has 
retided for the fpace of a year and a half in a gay and buftling 
metropolis. 
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The prints which accompany this work are, we believe, 
what Mr. H. intended they thould be, correé pictures of the 
feenes which they profefs to reprefent. The architectural part 
is well engraved. In the figures the artift has by no means 
fucceeded fo well. Had the famous bronze horfes, which or- 
nament the railing in front of the Thuilleries, been fuch clumfy, 
mif-fhapen animals as thofe which have been produced by his 
burin, Bonaparte would have faffered them quietly to retain 
their ftation on the fagade of the church of St. Mark, in Ve- 
nice. 








Art. XLII. ‘ Voyage de Trois Mois, &c. i. e. A Three Months 
Tour tn England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the Year 1801. 
By Marcus Auguftus Piéet, Profefor of Natural Philofophy in 
the Univerfity of Geneva; Member of the National Injiitute of 
France; §c. §c. 8vo. pp. 334. Geneva. 1802. 


ROFESSOR Pictet is well known in this country, as the 
author of an interefting volume, entitled Lfais de 
Phyfique, which contains fome of the moft ingenious {pecula- 
tions and experiments refpecting heat, that appeared towards 
the clofe of the lait century. We were led, therefore, to 
expect a work of very different complexion from the one 


now before us. In this account of his tour he offers no pro- 
found remarks on the polity, the commerce, or the ftatiftics 
of our country; nor even on fubjects which fall more pecu- 
liarly within his proviace, thofe of natural fcience. He does 
not difdain to defcribe the ordinary incidents that occur to 
every traveller, and thofe objects which mutt attract the notice 
of the moft unlearned touritt. Many of thefe, it muft be 
remembered, however, are curious to the foreigner, from their 
noveliy; and it is always amufing to obferve the impreflion, 
excited in the mind of a ftranger, by objects and events 
familiar to ourfelves. We could, therefore, find amufement 
in M. Pictet’s account of the mail coach, and of the Irith 
Jaunting-car. His journal, indeed, is far from being barren 
of information, on fubjeéts of feience, and efpecially on the 
mineral hiftory of the country through which he paffed ; but 
it is conveyed in alight and popular manner, which fits it 
tor the general reader, rather than for the erudite philofopher. 
Our traveller appears to have an active and ardent mind, pre- 
pared to derive amufement and intiruction from every ratio- 
nal fource; and to be gifted with the talent of conveying 
to others a lively picture of what-has interefted his own 
feelings. F 
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The account of Mr. Piéet’s tour was addreffed, in a feries 
of letters to his friends, the editors of the Bibliothéque Brit- 
tanigue, a periodical work publifhed at Geneva. As there is 
no connection between the fubjects of them, we felect the 
following extracts, as a fair fpecimen of his manner. ‘The firft 
affords a ftriking example of the power of inftinét in the 
beaver : 

“ The object that moft interefted me, in our walk through the 
gardens at Spring Grove, was a vifit that we paid to an old beaver 
which Sir Jofeph Banks has had about ten years. This poor 
animal has loft fucceflively both eyes, and is now totally blind. It 
itihabits two contiguous ponds in a corner of the garden, feparated 
by a wall, at the foot of which is an opening, barely large enough 
to allow the beaver to pais through. When we arrived, it was 
afleep in a {mall hut on the banks of the pond. Sir Jofeph called 
it by its name, from the fide of the wall, the moft diftant from the 
animal. It awoke; threw itfelf into the water, and fwam 
through the fmall paffage with as much facility and exactnefs as 
if it had enjoyed the perfect ufe of its eyes. When arrived at the 
place to which it was fummoned, the animal railed itfelf on its 
hinder legs, in order to receive its reward, confifting of a little 
foud, and the carefies of its mafter, with which it feemed to by 
highly gratified. 

** When the green branch of a tree was given to the beaver, it 
took the branch by the larger end, threw itfelf into the water, 
and dragged it through the hole yn the wall, for the purpofe of 
conveying it to the hut, where it lays up a ftore of provifion. In 
order to deceive the animal, a branch was given to it which had 
feveral {mailer lateral ones, and was too large to pafs through the 
opening in the wall. After many ufelefs efiorts, we faw it, with 
furprife and admiration, refort to a firatagem that*evinced much 
reflection and fagacity. The animal began by afcertaining the 
general form of the branch, for which purpofe it fwam along. each 
fide of the principal ftalk, examining the fize of the lateral branches, 
all of which it removed with its teeth, It then divided the prin- 
cipal ftalk by the fame means, with as much exaétnefs as could 
have been done by a knife; and carried the whole into its ftore- 
houfe. So much indufiry, in an animal totally deprived ef one of 
its fenfes, was a moft interefting fight; and it was with di fiiculty 
that I could reftrain myfelf from going to its affiftance. 

« T have often reg retted that metaphyficians have not under- 
taken experimental refearches into the degree of perfection, to 
which the reafoning powers of animals may attain—into the in- 
fluence of motives on them—the acts of judgment they evince, 
implying the comparifon of facts—and fuch operations of the mind, 
as are generally fuppofed to be carried on by the intervention of 
words. Such an invefligation, I am perfuaded, would difclofe 
many important truths.” 
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An interefting part of Mr. Pictet’s volume, is the account 
of the vifit which he paid to literary men. ‘ At Edinburgh,’ 
he fays, ‘ the Profeflor of Agriculture, Dr. Coventry, entered 
into full details with me, refpecting the objects and progrefs | 
of his courfe, which is very comprehenfive. He confiders 
Agriculture, properly fo called, (that is, the art of increafing 
and improving the productions of the earth) as a branch 
only of amuch more extenfive fcience, which he denominates 
Huibandry, and which we fhould call Rural Economy. In 
this ke includes every thing that can render the {cience 
complete: as, 1ft, The art of planting and raifing trees. ed, 
that of gardening, comprehending the management of fruit 
trees. 3d, The art of rural ornament, which, he fays is yet 
in its infancy, notwithftanding the reputation of the Englith 
Garden. 4th, and lafily, The general direction of an eftate ; 
and political agriculture, that is, the relation between the 
kind of culture adapted to afoil, the ftate of population, and 
the progrefs of luxury and of different forts of induftry.’ 


“ We converfed on the fubject of ploughs. I faw accidentally 
on his table, different figures intended for the illuftration of tillage; 
for exhibiting the decompofition of the forces of power and refift- 
ance, oppofed to each other in the a¢tion of the plough; the dif- 
ferent methods of making the furrows; all which circumftances are 
very perfpicuoufly explained with the afliftance of his models. As 
to the queftion refpecting the preference to be given to different 
varieties of ploughs, it appears to me not capable of being decided : 
and that the inftrument mutt be modified according to the natare 
of the foil. The Profeffor recommended to me, however, Small’s 
plough, as uniting the moft numerous advantages, and as beft 
adapted to general ufe. He fpoke, in terms of much approbation, 
ot a periodical work, publifhed quarterly at Edinburgh, under the 
title of the Farmer’s Magazine, the authors of which are chiefly 
practical agriculturitis, 

*¢ Among the men of fcience in Edinburgh, with whom I had an 
opportunity of becoming perfonally acquainted, was Mr. Playfair, 
Profeffor of Mathematics in the Univerfity. I obferved in him a 
fingular inftance of the power of memory. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with the late Dr. Hutton, and his own peculiar taite, have 
led him to pay much attention to the theory of the earth. He has 
read much on this fubje¢t; and, in particular, the travels of my 
late illuftrious friend M. Sauffure. I had with me the model in 
relief of the Lake of Geneva, and of all the mountains comprifed 
between Jura and the central chain of the Alps. I preftumed 
that it would be, to Mr. Playfair, an object of much curiofity; and 
I was not deceived. But what I could not have expected was, that 
without having travelled in Switzerland, he had read, with fo much 
attention, the travels of Sauffure, and had fo perfect a recollection 
of them that he pointed out to me, on the model, all the principal 
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mountains in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and traced the tour of 
the Glaciers of C hamouny with as much accuracy as if he had only 
yefterday returned from them. 

“« Dr. Kennedy, a diftinguifhed chemift,* was alfo among thofe 
whom I moft frequently faw during my ftay in Edinburgh. At 
my requeit, he undertook to thew me what degree of heat could 
be produced in a furnace on the conftruction of Dr. Black, with the 
addition of fome improvements of his own. He placed, in a cover- 
ed crucible, three of Mr. Wedgwood’s pyrometric pieces, and gave 
them a white heat, during one hour. Two of thefe picces contra¢t- 
ed to the fame degree, i. e. 150° of Wedgwood’s fcale ; the third 
indicated five or fix degrees more, though it had experienced a lefs 
degree of heat; which fhews that this method of meafuring temper- 
ature is not worthy of perfect confidence. 

“ In his-laboratory I made alfo fome experiments with the hy- 
grometer of Sauffure, which I had with me, and which is not fo 
generally known in England as it merits. The gentlemen who 
witnefied thefe trials faw, with much furprife, how quickly and pre- 
cifely the inftrument accommodated itfelf to the hygrometrical 
fiate of the furrounding atmofphere; as rapidly, indeed, as a fen- 
fible thermometer indicates temperature ; and when properly made, 
the inftrument is almoft equally portable.” 


In the courfe of the volume Mr. Pictet gives, among other 
amufing particulars, a {ketch of the | Mineralogy of the envi- 
rons of Edinburgh ; an account of the Clyde Iron Works ; 
ot the Giant’s Caufeway ; of his Vifit to the family of Mr. 
Edgeworth, the author, “jointly with his daughter, of an ex- 
cellent Syftem of pra¢tical Education ; and a Biographical 
Memoir of Count Kumford, in whofe houfe he refided during 
his ftay in London. This latt is peculiarly interefting; as it 
difclofes feveral events of the Count’s life, efpecially ‘thofe of 
its early period, which had not before been made public ; and 
the authenticity of the narrative may be relied on, as it was 
communicated, in converfation, by the Count himfelf. We 
regret that our limits prevent us from making any extracts 
from this entertaining part of Mr. Pictet’s work, as it does not 
admit of abridgment or fele¢tion, We fhall, therefore, clofe 
our review with the account of his vifit to Dublin. 


‘ The defire of re-vifiting the celebrated Kirwan, the Neftor af 
British chemifts, was one of. the motives that brought me into this 
country. On our arrival in Dublin I wrote a few lines, requefting 
that he would. receive us immediately after our dinner, He fur- 
prifed us, very agreeably, by being himfelf the bearer of his an- 





* This accomplithed young man, whofe talents and attainments 
promifed to raife him to high diftinction in fcience, has fince paid 
thy debt of nature.—Rev, 
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{wer; and took us to his own houfe, where we fpent the evening in 
the moft pleefant converfation, I never knew a man whofe mind 
is more richly furnithed. His memory is perfectly accurate, and 
comprehends a great variety of knowledge. At prefent he is chief- 
ly occupied by meteorology, and thinks that we already poffefs a 
{ufficient number of faéts refpecting the weather to deduce from 
them well eftablifhed principles. No one is better fitted than him- 
felf for this labour. His correfpondence is very extenfive, and he 
makes a point of procuring all new publications, on the fubject of 
his ftudies, that appear in France, Germany, and the north of Eu- 
rope; and his regular and fedentary life obtains for him fufficient 
leifure to perufe them. He 1s pofieiied of a well-furnithed library. 
I withed to have feen his laboratory, but he did not thew it to us. 
It is not wnufual for an artift to be unwilling to exhibit his work- 
fhop.” 

I find among my memoranda three remarks, which occurred to 
me in walking through the ftreets of Dublin. The contraft between 
the difgafting and fqualid appearance of the lower orders, and the 
{plendid magnificence of the houfes, ftruck me very forcibly. Lot- 
tery offices, rendered attractive by their decorations, abounded in 
every fireet, and were crowded with the loweft of the vulgar. In 
the window of a bookfeller’s fhop I obferved a pamphlet with the fol- 
lowing title, General Injtructions for all Seconds in Duels, by a late 
Captain in the Army. 1 concluded, therefore, that of the two fci- 
ences of murdering our fellow-creatures, the one, in mafs, called 
War; the other, in detail, termed the Duel, the latter is moft ftu- 
died in this country. And as the feconds are charged with the 
diplomatic part of the bufinefs, it is very proper that the rules for 
their direction fhould be reduced into a regular fyftem of inftruc- 
tions.” 


The account of that moft ufeful inftitution, the Dublin So- 
ciety, we are deterred from extracting by its length: but we 
cannot forbear giving an outline of a patriotic {cheme of Mr. 
Kirwan, communicated, in converfation, by that philofopher 
to Mr. Piet. 

The favourite proje& of Mr. Kirwan is the eftablifhment of 
a Council of Mines in Ireland, on a plan fomewhat refembling 
the following : 


“ This body fhould be compofed of twelve members, each of 
whom fhould be well {killed in the art of analyzing minerals; and, 
for this purpofe, a laboratory fhould be provided. Four of the 
members fhould receive an annual falary of 5001.; two of 4001; 
and fix of 300]. 

“ The candidates fhould be well verfed in the French and Latin 
languages, independently of all the effential and acceffary know- 
ledge of their profeffion. They fhould have ftudied two years at 
Freyberg; travelled one year in the mining countries of Germany ; 
and a year, alfo, in the mineral parts of England. 

, « Their 
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“ Their competency fhould be determined by the ftrifteft exami. 
nations. Every fummer two or more of the members fhould be 
fent, on a mineralogical tour, through the different counties of Ire. 
land. 

“« The council being once eftablithed, no proprietor of a mine 
fhould work it without permiffion from this body. 

‘* Every proprietor of a mine fhould fend, immediately on its 
difcovery, ipecimens to the council, who, within the fpace of a 
month, fhould depute one of their members to make an examina- 
tion and report on the fpot. If this firft report were favourable, 
and fhould be confirmed by a fecond examination by one of the 

older members, the board thould give, gratuitoufly, to the propri- 
etor, a certificate of approbation, which fhould entitle the owner 
to form a company, if be pleafed, for working the mine. The 
company being efiablifhed, or the proprietor having decided to 
work the mine him(elf, the council fhould depofit the fum neceffary 
for beginning the undertaking. This fhould be entirely directed by 
one of the members of the body, who fhould receive, as an indem- 
nity, a fhare of the profits. 

“ This project, Mr. Kirwan acquainted me, is founded, in a great 
meafure, on the German fyftem of working mines, and has the 
fanction of long and advantageous experience. 

“ I took my leave of Mr. K. with {icarcely a hope of feeing him 
again, and deeply imprefied by his kind attentions. If the cultiva- 
tion of fcience had no other effect than to eftablifh, among thole cn- 
gaged in it, relations which place them when they firft’ meet on 
the footing of old friends, this alone would be a fuffic.ent benetit.” 





Art. XLIV. 4 Tour throughout South Wales and Monmouthjhire, 
by J. T. Barber, F.S.A. pp. 359, with a Map and numerous 
Views, price 11. 58.: or an inferior Paper, with the Map and one 
View, price 7s. Svo. Cadell and Davies. London. 


od HE intention of this work,” fays Mr. B. “is to point 

out and deferibe fuch objeéts as command general in- 
tereft throughout the country. . The ufual plan of tours only 
comprifing a particular route, unlefs that precife line be re- 
traced a tourift is obliged to encumber himfelf with feveral 
books, to enable him to gain ali the information that he re- 
quires. The author has felt this inconvenienee in feveral 
excurfions through Great Britain ; and has therefore felected, 
from the beft authorities, an account of thofe few parts which 
he had an opportunity of vifiting ; in order that this work may 
exhibit a general furvey of Southern Cambria.” 

Atier premifing a few general obfervations on the principal 
objects which arreft the attention of the tourift in South Wales, 
and a yery brief hiftory of that diftid, Mr. B. proceeds to 

expiaip 
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explain the terms of ancient architecture which neceflarily 
occur in the defcription of a tract of country which abounds 
in ruined caftles, abbeys, and churches. He then enters upon 
the hiftory of his peregrinations, which commenced at Brif- 
tol, whence he failed down the Severn, in a crowded and in- 
convenient hoy, to Swanfea. At the latter town he and a 
friend by whom he was accompanied during the greater part 
of his excurfion, provided themfelves with a couple of horfes. 
Mounted on thefe fteeds, of which Mr. B. gives no very flat- 
tering defcription, they directed their courfe through the heart 
of Caermarthenthire into Pembrokethire and Cardiganfhire. 
Quitting the rude and barren mountains of the northern boun- 
dary of South Wales, they returned through the pleafant vale 
of Towy, and over Pont-ar-Dulas to Swanfea. Their tour 
then took a South-eaftward direction through Neath, Aber- 
avon, and Pyle, to Cowbridge, whence they advanced North- 
wards to Pont-y-pridd and Caerphilly. Then once more 
defcending towards the Briftol channel, they vifited Cardiff, 
whence they proceeded to Monmouthfhire. After an atten- 
tive furvey of this delightful country they penetrated into the 

wilds of Brecknockthire and Radnorfhire. ¢ 
This route certainly affords to the tourift an opportunity of 
examining the principal beauties of the feenery of South 
Wales. ‘Thefe beauties Mr. B. feems to have contemplated 
with an inttructed eye. Indeed the twenty views by which 
his volume is embellifhed afford a very fatisfactory {pecimen 
of his ikill as an artift. Nor are his verbal defcriptions of the 
appearauces of nature, and of the relics of ancient magnifi- 
cence, devoid of precifion and fpirit. But when we have con- 
ceded to Mr. B. the commendation due to his powers of 
picturefque delineation, we have nearly exhaufted our topics 
of praife. Though he has traverfed a diftri¢t richly abounding 
in fubjects which at every fiep invite the attention of the mi- 
neralogift and the botanift, the want either of fcience or of 
curiofity has caufed him to pafs thefe fubjects over in filence. 
The notices Of hiftorical events which he announces in the title 
page of his work confift merely of meagre references to Giral- 
dus Cambrenfis, Leland, and other ancient authors. And if 
this volume may be confidered as a journal of his tranfactions, 
he does not appear at any time to have entered into that inti- 
macy with the natives of South Wales which can alone qualify 
a touritt to give an enlarged and interefting account of their 
peculiar manners. The frequent quotations which Mr. B. 
makes from the poems of Offian lead us to conjecture that 
he {elected thefe poems as his vade mecum. ‘This circum- 
fiance may account for the inflation of his fiyle, which rere 
that 
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that he has yet to learn that pompofity is not dignity, and that 
an attempt to adorn trivial topics by affeéted {piendor of dic. 
tion infallibly renders an autbor ridiculous. 

We would not, however, be underftvod to infinuate that 
Mr. B.’s Tour is a book of no value. Ou the contrary, we 
would confidently recommend it as a travelling companion to 
thofe who meditate an excurfion into South Wales for the 
purpofe of indulging themfelves in the contemplation of pic. 
tureique fcenery. It will alfo renew pleafing fenfations in the 
minds of thofe who have already vifited that roma :tie diftrid, 
As a fpecimen of Mr. B.’s talents for defcription we thal! quote 
the account of his vifit to the Devil’s bridge and to Hatod., 

‘“* We were detained at Aberyftwith by the continuance of a vio- 
Jent rain, which had deluged the neighbourhood for feveral days, 
At length a cefiation of the ftorm allowed us to refume our journey, 
though not to perform a projected excurfton to the fummit of Plinlim- 
mon, which is only free from clouds in very fair weather. Return- 
ing up the hilly confines of the valiey, we again admired the mean- 
dering Rhydol, and its gentle accompanyment ; but following its 
courfe, as we advanced through a wild romantic diftrict, the cha- 
racterof the valley foon changed; dark wooded hills, afpiring to 
the dignity of mountains, advanced their fhagged fides toward the 
ftream, and, gradually clofing to an impervious glen, fhut up the 
river in their recefs. Beyond thefe hills rofe the broken line of 
mountains forming the termination of South Wales, where mighty 
Plinlimmon, lord of the boundary, raifed his ftupendous head in 
majettic defolation, though half concealed by eddying clouds ; the 
whole fcene exhibited unfettered nature in her wildeft mood. A 
pouring rain that now fell over us circumfcribed our detert pro/- 
pecis, while we proceeded over uncultivated hills, with fcarcely a 
token of fociety, to the Devil's Bridge. 

“ The cataract that is here formed by the falls of the Mynach fa- 
luted us with its thundering roar long ere we approached it; but, 
as we drew near, the ftrong verberation, rebellowed by furrounding 
cavernous rocks, feemed to convulfe the atmofphere. We haitily 
put up our horfes at the Haford arms, a folitary inn, and ina few 
paces found ourfelves on the bridge, fufpended over a gulph at which 
even recollection fhudders. This bridge beftrides a lane of al- 
mott perpendicular rocks patched with wood, whofe fummits are 
here fearcely five yards afunder. At a terrific depth in the glen 
rages, unfeen, the impetuous Mynach, engulphed beneath proir- 
ding craigs and pendant foliage: but on looking over the parapet 
the half-recoiling fight difcovers the phrenzied torrent, in one vo- 
Jume of foam, burfting into light, and threatening, as it breaks agaiutt 
the oppofing rocks, to tear the mountains from their ftrong founda- 
tions; then, inftantly darting into the black abyfs beneath, it leaves 
the imagination free to all the terrors of concealed danger. With 
emotions of awe, not without thofe of fear, we climbed down the 
fide of the rock, aflifted by fteps that were cut in it, and with ase 

peril 
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peril reached the level of the darkened torrent; where, ftanding on 
a projecting craig ayainft which the river bounded, immerfed in its 
fpray, and deafened by its roar, we involuntarily clung to the rock. 
‘The impreflion of terror fubfiding, left us at liberty to examine the 
features of the fcene. Nearly over our heads appeared the bridge 
attributed to the handy works of the Devil ; but a lefs cunning work- 
man might have thrown an arch acrofs a fifflure of a few feet {pan ; 
and .ndeed the native mafon who, about fifty years fince, built the 
bridge now ufed, ftanding perpendicularly over the old one, has con- 
fructed the beit arch of the two. The original bridge was built by 
the monks of Starflower Abbey, near feven hundred years fince. 
Nor is the fingular appearance of thefe arches devoid of picturefque 
effect, being taftefully befprinkled with verdure, and relieved by the 
intervention of numerous branchy trees ; while the naked black op- 
pofing cliffs, worn out into curious hollows by the torrents, exhibit 
as bold a rocky chafm as ever was traced by the pencil of Sal- 
Vator. 

“ Onclimbing from this hollow we proceeded two or three hun- 
dred yards to the leit of the bridge, and again defcended a fearful 
tract, to witnefs the grand falls of the Mynach. Under the direc- 
tion of a guide, we reached the ordinary ftation with little difficulty, 
where the view of the cataraét difclofed itfelf with confiderable ef- 
fect, in four feparate cafcades, though, from the great fall’s being 
divided by the intervention of a projecting rock, they appeared too 
much alike: the eye, accuftomed to picturefque difpofition, in vain 
fought to fix itfelf on a pre-eminent feature. I wifhed to get lower, 
but it feemed impracticable: emboldened, however, by the example 
of our guide, I clambered upon the edge of animmenfe perpendicular 
firata of rock to nearly the lower channel of the torrent, when the 
cataract appeared in the moft perfect difpofition imaginable; the 
great fall difplayed itfelf in uninterrupted fuperiority, and the leffer 
ones retired as fubordinate parts. The perpendicular defcent of 
this cataract is not lefs than two hundred and ten feet ; the firft fall 
is not more than twenty feet; the next increafes to fixty ; the third 
diminifhes to about twenty; then, after a momentary paufe, the tor- 
rent bounds over a fhelving rock in one tremendous fall of one hun- 
dred and ten feet, and foon unites with the Rhydol, here a fimilar 
mountain torrent. 

“ This grand cataract receives no inconfiderable augmentation 
of terrific appearance from the black ftratified rocks forming the glen 
down which it thunders; nor can the beholder, however firm his 
mind, divett himfelf of terror, while, near the bottom of an abyfs for 
ever denied a ray of fun, he views the menacing torrent burfting be- 
fore him, or contemplates its foaming courfe, tearing at his feet 
among craigs that its fury has disjoined. If he ventures to look 
up the acclivitous rock, more real danger threatens his return, 
when a devious balance, or falfe ftep, would enfure his certain de- 
‘truction, Yet from the horrors of this gloomy chafm fome favour- 
ed projections relieve the imagination, ornamented by the light and 
ialteful penciling of the mountain afh, intermixed with vigorous 

fapling 
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fapling oaks ; while here and there a tree of riper years, unable to 
derive fupport from the fcanty foil, falls in premature decay a prof- 
trate ruin. I have feen wate retails more picturefquely grand than 
the cataract of the Mynach, but none more awfully fo, not even ex- 
cepting the celebrated falls of Lowdore and Scaleforce in Cumber- 
Jand. 

“ Climbing from this feene of terrors, I rejoined my companion, 
and at the Haford Arms obtained a change of clothes ; a comfort 
which; although. wet to the fkin for feveral hours, I thould fill 
longer have denied himfelf, had not the approach of night forced 
me from the Mynach’s interefting fcenery. Our active hoftefs 
quickly provided a tolerable dinner of mutton chops; and, cheered 
by a good peat-fire and a bottle of wine, we liftened to the torrent’s 
roar without difmay. On the following morning we did not negle@ 
to revifit the romantic glen. The weather was fine, and, the effect 
of the late rains having fubfided, the bulk of the torrent had much 
diminifhed ; yet did the fcene gain in beauty what it loft in terrific 
grandeur; for the intermingling foliage, darting from oppofite fides 
of the glen, and reflecting various tints and degrees of light, foften- 
ed the afperitous black rocks, and fpread a lively net-work over 
the gloom. 

“ Upon our preparing for the renewal of our journey a materi:! 
difficulty occurred; my poney was fo completely knocked up, that 
the had not, as the jockeys phrafe it, ‘a leg to ttanden.’ The al- 
ternative, in this cafe, was to buy another; and, upon inquiry, I 
found that my landlord had one to ditpofe of, which was forthwith 
produced. This was a good-fized poney, with plenty of bone, but 
ill made; he had, however, an excellent. character: his knee#*too 
were fadly broken ; but a circumftantial tale thewed that to be the 
effect of accident, and not habitual awkwardnefs : upon the whole, 
he did not feem dear at the price demanded, which was only five 
guineas: a bargain was therefore ftruck, the faddle transferred from 
the invalid to the back of my new purchafe; and after giving direc- 
tions for the return of the former, which by the way incurred an ex- 
pence more than his value, we fet forward for the celebrated grounds 
of Hafod, about two miles difiant. 

“ Our road _lay on the fteep bank of the Mynach, commanding a 
full view of the glen, and its romantic bridge. ‘Then afcending the 
Cwm Yftwith hill, through a current of clouds, we gained from its 
fumiit an uninterrupted view of the whole range of North Walean 
mountains, ftretching from the Fnglith counties to the great bay of 
Cardigan: the intervening hollows were concealed by fields of mitt; 
fo that the uncultivated heights exhibited a fcene as rugged as 
when 

« —_____. Nature firft made man, 
“ Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 
* And wild in woods the noble favage ran.” 


“ We now took a farewel view of the Myriach’s glen, and quit- 
ted its interefting fcenery with fuch fenfations as one feels in lofing 
a friend 
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a friend whofe intercourfe had afforded both pleafure and improve- 
ment. We then defcended to the vale of Yitwikth, but were unen- 
livened by its fcenery, for a morning mift floated through the val- 
ley, and fpread a veil over its charms. A handfome park-gate 
announced the entrance of Hafod, and the thundering of an unfeen 
waterfall formed a grand fymphony to the fpectacle that we were 
foon to witnefs. Almoft immediately the cloud of mift difappear- 
ed, rifing like a huge curtain before us, and difcovered fuch an af- 
femblage of beauties, of cheerful walks and filent glens, of woody 
precipices, fhadowy glades, gardens, thickets, and waterfalls, that, 
confidered with the barren wilds of the furrounding country, it 
feemed a fecond Paradife rifing from a newly-fubfided chaos.— 
This charming place, occupying a deep narrow valley, watered by 
the Yftwith, is the creation of Colonel Johnes, whofe perfevering 
genius has forced a mantle of wood upon rocky precipices where 
nature feemed to deny the accefs of verdure, and who in his ele- 
gant and ufeful projects of further improvement gives employment 
tothe country around. Upon a fpot judicioufly chofen, where the 
banks of the valley gently incline, and the coverture of lofty woods 
afford a fhelter from the north-eaftern winds, ftands the manfion, 
with a floping lawn in front, commanding a comprehenfive view of 
the enchanting valley; which, if Dryden could but fee, he woulg 
with to recal the line, 


“ God never made his works for man to mend.” 


“ On putting ourfelves under the direétion of the gardener, we 
were firft led to the kitchen-garden, furnifhed with extenfive forcing- 
houfes, and replete with every neceflary appendage. The flower- 
garden, alfo, difplayed its appropriate charms; but from theie 
achievements of art we turned, without regret, to where the bold 
hand of nature reared the fcene in ftupendous majefty : 


“ There along the dale, 
“ With woods o’erhung, and fhagg’d with mofiy rocks, 
“« Where on each hand the gufhing waters play, 
** And down the rough cafcade, white dafhing, fall, 


we pafied, enamoured with the incefiant, though congenial, variety 
bf our fubject. After vifiting the cold bath, a fmall fequettered 
building, a mazy walk, romantically traced by the fide of a brawl- 
ng torrent, and amidft tangled thrubberies, led to a fmall cafcade ; 
ind foon after a fuperior waterfall engaged our attention, where 
he whole volume of the Yftwith burft over a ledge of rocks ina 
ompofition truly grand and piéturefque. Buta fcene of awful fubli- 
nity difclofed itfelf on exploring a dark cavernous paffage in a rock, 
d reaching its extremity, where a lofty cafcade of tranfcendent . 
beauty, throwing itfelf over a ftrata of black rocks, bounded clofe 
© the opening of the cave, and fhrouded the aperture with its fpray, 
it became engulphed in a dark chafm beneath. 

“ The towering mountains, clothed with myriads of oaks, which 
nviron this remarkable valley, afford a diverfity of walks and cém- 
binations 
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binations of view, to defcribe which words would be inadequate, 
and prove, at beft, but tedious. A walk of twelve miles fearcely 
comprifes a complete furvey of the grounds, as we are told; but, 
being preffed for time, our perambulation was confined to a much 
fmaller fpace; yet enough was feen to convince us that this is one 
of the moft delightful rural retreats in the kingdom.” 

In this extrac the claffic reader will not fail so note the 
ule of the plural firata inftead of the fingular fératum; nor 
will he pafs over without obfervation the newly-coined adjec- 
tives acclivitous and afperitous. 

Reprehenfible as Mr. B. may be for making thefe innova- 
tions in the Englith language, he is ftill more reprehenfible for 
the flippancy with which he denominates every gentleman, 
who permits his fervants to receive money from the ftrangers 
who are prompted by curiofity to examine the interior of his 
manfion, “ fomewhat of a mercenary fhowman.” If Mr. B. 
had been aware of the trouble and inconvenience which are 
caufed by thefe pafling vifitants to the inhabitants of houies 
which are deemed worthy of the infpection of tourifts ; and 
efpecially if he had ever witnefied the infolence of fome tra- 
vellers, who feem to think that the payment of a trifling fee 
to a butler or a houfekeeper gives them a licence to indulge in 
all manner of impertinence, he would not have condemned 
the owners of elegant habitations for adopting any featible 
means of checking the influx of difagreeable intruders. 





Art. XLV. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Alexanier 
Geddes, LL.D. By John Mafon Good. pp. 547, price 10s. 6d. 
Kearfley. 1803. 


ed literary men have engaged the public attention more 
than the fubject of thefe Memoirs. By the liberal mind- 
ed and enlightened, by the rational and well-informed Chrif- 
tian, whether catholic or proteftant, churchman or diffenter, 
Dr. Geddes was efteemed, honoured, and beloved. His va- 
rious and profound learning, his deep refearch, and the exte1- 
five Biblical and Oriental knowledge he had amaffed, gave 
him a degree of celebrity and pre-eminence in the republic ol 
letters almoft approaching to a {pecies of literary ariftocracy. 
On almof all fubjects he was erudite, intelligent, communica 
tive, and interefting. He was always earneft, fometimes, 
perhaps, too ardent, in converfation : but he felt firongly, and 
was apt to {peak as he felt; than which there cannot be 2 
more lively indication of an honeft and a noble mind. |1- | 
deed, an ingeauous opennets was the ftriking feature of his 

characict ; 
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character ; and a’ graceful franknefs of manners befpoke the 
unreferved temper of his foul. With a mind rapid and intui- 
tive in its own conceptions, and a heart full .of benevolence, 
he was not always prepared to make allowance for any back- 
wardnefsof comprehenfion in others; much lefs was he difpofed 
to tolerate petulance, bluntnefs, or want of urbanity in thofe 
who, upon infufficient grounds (as. was moft commonly the 
cafe with perfons of this defcription), oppofed his fentiments, 
which were probably formed upon mature judgment and retlec- 
tion. Thofe who were in the habit of converfing frequently 
with him, and who entered into the cool and eandid difcullion 
of literary topics, never quitted his fociety without adiniration 
of the inexhauttible refources of his underfianding, and the 
ample treafures of erudition laid up in the ftorehoufe of his 
mind. Such were the happy verfatility and vivacity of his ta- 
lents, that few fubjects arofe in converfation which did not 
appear to be familiar to his thoughts, and upon which he did 
not expatiate with unexampled fluency, and unembarrafled 
promptitude and readinefs; pafling, by the moft natural and 
ealy tranfition, 
“ From grave to gay, from lively to fevere.” 

With thefe extraordinary endowments, he was, even in the 
latter part of life, poffeffed of a happy {portivenefs and juveni- 
lity of fancy, a wonderfal flow of animal fpirits, and a flexi- 
bility and activity of body which would have been fingular 
and uncommon at any age. The exuberance of his genius, 
the variety of his acquirements, and his prompt, perfpicuous, 
and interefting mode of communication, gave a fecret charm 
to his fociety, which rendered him the delight of his friends 
while living, and the objeét of théir undiffembled lamentation 
and regret, when arrefted by that inexorable power 

“« Which blights the fair, unplumes the proud, 
And fhakes the learned head.” 

The life of a literary man is moft commonly barren of in- 
cident, affording few events calculated to amufe, few adven- 
tures to furprife, the general reader. Yet no incident here, how- 
ever trilling in itfelf, no circumfiance, however minute, can 
be unimportant or uninterefting to the philofophic obferver of 
human nature, to the accomplifhed fcholar, to the able, dili- 
gent, and fagacious theologian. 

Some general biographical notices of undoubted authenticity, 
relating to the extraordinary man whofe life we now contein- 
plate, were inferted, immediately after his deceafe, at conii- 
derable length, in a periodical work for April 1802, which 

Vou. I, “Ce coutain 
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contain the leading fa¢ts of his hiftory, and which are given 
more in detaif in the work now before us. We fhall here 
take a general view of his life, which, in feveral refpects, 
holds cut an ufeful and inftructive leffon to men of literary 
habits and purfuits. : 

Dr. Geddes was born on the 4th of September, in the year 
1737, of parents virtuous, worthy, and refpeétable, in the bet 
fenie of thefe words, though not diftinguifhed by the gifts of 
fortune ; and, to adopt his own language, “ though Roman 
catholics, they were not bigots.” His father, Alexander 
Geddes, had a fmall farm in Arradow], in the parifh of Ruth- 
ven, and county of Banff, in Scotland. His mother, whofe 
name was Janet Mitchell, was a native of Nether Dalachy, in 
the parifh of Beilay. He received the firft rude elements of 
knowledge from an obfeure fchool-miftrefs, whofe intftructivus 
and commendations made a lafting impreflion upon his tender 
mind, as “ he often declared that her diftinétion of him wasa 
fource of one of his earlieft mental pleafures ;” and he oe- 
cafionally mentioned her with affeétion and regard to the 
lateft years of his life. The humble manfion of his parents 
was {eantily furnifhed with books; but he found in their jittle 
library one book, which arrefted his attention even in his boy- 
ifh days. This was the Englifh Bible. His parents encov- 
raged his early perufal of this book. “ They taught me, 
fays he, “ to read it with reverence and attention.” It mighi 
here be afked, was this a proof of the judgment or the fimpii- 
city of his parents? was it a real advantage to him to have 
received this early culture—or would it have been more fortu- 
nate for himfelf and the world had his mind been kept tree 
from all external bias, from all early prejudices, and all reli- 
gious iaftructions and impreffions? We fhall leave the di- 
cuffion of thefe queftions to the metaphyfical cafuift, the 
threwd, and fubtle fpeculatift. Our bufinefs is with tacts. 
We reft fatisfied in the plain and unfophifticated narration 
of the biographer, “ His tafte was thus fixed from his child- 
hood; from the moment he began to read he became 4 
‘Biblical critic in embryo.” We are content to rifk the cov- 
tcmptuous fmile, to encounter the furcaftic fneer, to incur the 
formidable charge of fuperftition, while we exprefs our con- 
vidtion that the early difcipline of his honefi parents had an 
aufpicious influence on his infant mind, that it formed the 
bent of his inclinations, and happily determined the character [ 
and the fiudies of his future life. “ It isa well-known fatt, 
in feveral inftances publicly adverted to by himfelf, that be- ( 
fore he had reached his eleventh year he knew all the age! 
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of the Bible by heart. The laird of the diftri@ had engaged 


a ftudent of Aberdeen, whofe name was Shearer, to edu- 
cate his two fons,” with whom he permitted young Geddes 
to partake of the fame tuition, as well as two ote boys, 
of whom one was the coufin of Geddes; and who, like 
himfelf, afterwards rofe to great literary eminence, became 
titular Bifhop of Dunkeld, and was diftinguifhed as an able 
theologian. At the age of fourteen Geddes was removed by 
his patron to a free Roman catholic fehool tor boys deftined 
to the church, and whofe fiudies were to be completed at 
fome foreign univerfity: His knowledge of the Scriptures 
had hitherto been confined to the vulgar Englith Bible ; 
this was. the tranflation in which he had been initiated ; it 
was the only one he had hitherto feen. At the fchool at 
Scalan he added an acquaintance with the vulgar Latin, or 
Si. Jerom’s Bible; and it appears that “ it was not till 
the year 1762 that he began to read the Bible in its original 
languages.” 

In October 1758, when he had attained the age of twenty- 
one, “ he was fent to the Scottifh college in Paris, where. he 
arrived in December, after having narrowly efcaped fhipwreck 
in his paflage trom Aberdeen to Camphire.” He carried-with 
him letters of introduction to Mr. Gordon, who was at that 
time principal of the college; but to the principal, and to 
the profeffors, the rapid progrefs he made in literature foon 
proved to be his beft recommendation. A few days after his 
arrival in Paris he commenced his attendance on a courfe 
of lectures on rhetoric, in the college of Navarre, under M. 
Vicaire, whofe friendihip he fecured by his diftinguifhed in- 
dultry and fuccefsful application; a friendfhip which conti- 
- nued without intermiflion until the death of that learned pro- 
feflor. Contrary to the cuftomary rouiine of ftudy, he deter- 
mined to apply to theology in the firit inftance. He accor- 
dingly attended the theological le¢tures of M. M. Buré and 
de Saurent, in the fame college, and particularly ftudied He- 
brew at the Sorbonne, under M. L’Avocat, who filled the 
Jiebrew profeflorthip founded, in 1751, by the duke of Orleans, 
fon of the celebrated regent of France, and “ one of the moft 
pious and learned princes of his age.” To the memory of this 
learned and dittinguifhed profeilor Dr. Geddes has.paid a 
» tribute of efteem and gratitude which does honour to his 
heart : “ He was the moft univerfal fcholar, the moft plea- 
fant teacher, the moft benevolent man, and the moit mode- 
rate theologian, I ever faw.” M. L’Avocat died about the 
year 1780. 
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Here Mr. Geddes improved the opportunity he enjoyed of 
forming an intimate acquaintance with the Oriental languages 
of the facred books ; with which he continually compared the 
eftablithed vertion of England, the Englifh Bible of King 
James’s tranflators. But his attention was not confined to thee 
ftudies. He here acquired a critical knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and “ laid the foundation for that ele- 
gance, that fecundity and correétnefs of ftyle, with which (fays 
his biographer) he afterwards engaged in Latin and Greek coin- 
pofitions, and which have not often been exceeded by any of 
his countrymen fince the age of Buchanan.” Here alfo he 
applied, with fuccefs, to the ftudy of feveral of the moder 
languages of Europe. Already “ the French was become al- 
moft vernacular to him. He toon made hiinfelf matter of the 
[talian, and proceeded fucceflively to the Spanith, the Gev- 
man, and the Low Dutch. To the mathematics he never dil: 
covered much attachment,” which may be confidered as mat- 
ter of furprife, as “no man was ever a fhrewder logician,” 
In this refpect (adds Mr. Good in a note) he difplayed no 
fall refemblance to Bifhop Berkeley, who, like himfelf, was 
an admirable logician, but had the utmoft averfion for mathe- 
matics, and regarded the doéirine of fluxions as puerile and un- 
certain. To many branches of natural and experimental phi- 
lofophy, however, Mr. Geddes paid contiderable attention, 
asa relaxation from feverer findies. 

In 1764 he returned to Scotland, after an abfence of fix 
years ; and foon after his arrival at Edinburgh he was fen! 
to Dundee, as an officiating prieft among the catholics in the 
county of Angus. But “ he was fcarcely fettled here when 
he received a propofal, which, as it promifed him more tim 
for literary purtuits, he readily acceded to. The earl of Tra- 
quaire offered him a refidence in his family, where he accord- 
ingly took up his abode in May 1765.” It has been afferied 
by another biographer, that “ he retided here three years ws 
‘domefiie chaplain to the earl of Traquaire.” But this report's 
denied by Mr. Good, upon the authority of Lord Buchan ; and 
he obferves, “In what capacity, otherwife than that of a 
friend, he at this time lived with Lord Traquaire, I have not 
been able to learn.” The efteem and friendihip with which 
he was honoured by his Lordthip, and which never afterwards 
ceafed between them, removed every impediment to the pro- 
fecution of his favourite ftudies. He had now attained bis 
28th year, and had refided in this nobleman’s houfe conti- 
derably more than twelve months; during which period he 
had received from every part of the family the moft psa 
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> 
vocal proofs of efteem and regard; and “ never was there a 
heart created upon which fuch generous qualities were more 
calculated to operate.” But, alas! his prefent felicity was of 
fhort duration. “The very circumftance which feemed to 
aflure to him a long continuance of happinefs, conftituted that 
very rock upon which his P ace of mind was firft wrecked, 
and caft him for years, like’ Ulyfles in purfuit of Ithaca, upon 
the tempettious ocean of an unfriendly world, with little affift- 
ance but that of the prote¢ting providence of Heaven. Why 
(continues his biographer) fhould I conceal that which was 
productive of honour to all parties? A female relation of 
the noble earl at this time conftituted a part of the family.” 
She was not infenfible to the merit of Mr. Geddes, who “ felt 
himfelf the prey of an impreflion which he well knew it was 
not poflible for him to indulge. He had made, perhaps too 
liattily, his vow of religious celibacy, and its fanétity was not 
to be tried with. Wath much reluétance of heart, but an 
approving and fufiaining conicience, he abruptly broke away 
trom the delightful fhades, and the ftill more delightful con- 
verfations of Tweedale, in lefs than two years after his arrival 
there; and leaving behind him a beautiful but confidential 
little poem, (and as fuch not to be communicated in the pre- 
lent narrative) intitled, ‘ The Confeffional, addrefied to the 
fair and innocent author of his misfortunes, he once more took 
leave of his native country, and tried to forget himfelf amidit 
the greater varieties and volatilities of Paris.* He continued 
there eight or nine months; when, having by time and dif- 
tance gradually obtained that felf-poffeflion he had been in 
purfuit of, he again quitted Paris, aid once more returned to 
North Britain in the {pring of the year 1769; “ after hav- 
ing, notwithfianding his general liftletinefS for ftudy, made a 
variety of very valuable extracts on biblical criticifim from 
the public libraries of that city.” 

On his return “ he dared not intruft himfelf to the fafci- 
nating fpot, or re-engage in the domeftic fituation from which, 
in the preceding year, he had found it fo neceflury to fly.” 
He therefore undertook the charge of a catholic congregation 
at Auchinhalrig in Banfffhire, not far diftant from the place 
ef his nativity. The ftate in which he found this congrega- 
tion afforded ample feope for his activity and benevolence, 
They laboured under many difadvantages, to the removal of 
which he with the utmoft afliduity and zeal inftantly applied 





* It is added that the fubje¢t of “ this penchant was at this time 
locked up in the bofom of Mr. Geddes, and was only communi- 
cated to the fair object of it in the moment of his quitting her.” 
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himfelf. He propofed that the old chapel fhould be pulled 
down ; and having projected a new one, built it on the fpot 
which had been occupied by the former. He repaired the 
rhanfe or parfonage houfe, improved and ornamented it, and 
rendered it extremely pleafant and convenient. He not only 
fuperintended thefe repairs, but worked at them himfelf. Car- 
pentering and gardening were, indeed, his favourite amufe- 
ments; and they continued through the remainder of his life 
to afford him a healthful refource, and a grateful relaxation 
from the feverity of mental application. 

At this time he formed many intimate literary conneétions 
among the moft diftinguifhed characters of the proteftant per- 
fuafion. Of this number were the Duke and Duchefs of dor 
don, the Earl of Buchan, Count Murray of Melgum, Lord 
Findlater, Principal Robertfon, Drs. Reid and Findlay of 
Glaigow (and not of Edinburgh, as erroneoufly flated by Mr. 
Good), Dr. Beattie of Aberdeen, and particularly the Rey. 
Mr. Crawford, a very worthy Prefbyterian clergyman of an 
adjoining parifh ; and a brother or coufin of that jufily cele- 
brated philofopher and phyfician, the late Dr. Crawtord of 
Lincoln’s-ian Fields. But, by his liberal and friendly com- 
munication with Proteftants, he excited the fpleen and incur- 
red the cenfure of the bigoted and the prejudiced among the 
catholics ; and having entered into a {pirited correfpondence 
with Bifhop Hay upon this fubject, he was threatened with 
fufpenfion from his ecctefiaftical duties; and, though he 
treated thofe menaces with difregard and contempt, yet they 
were not at this time carried into execution. 

But the illibevality of thofe of his own communion (though 
nothing can be more trying toa mind of generous and quick 
feelings) was not the only caufe he now experienced, of 
mortification, chagrin, and difquietude. It was the great 
affliction of his heart, that, by the feantinefs of his income, he 
was precluded from the fond hope which he had long in- 
dulged, of publifhing a New TRaNnsLATION oF THE Bisit; 
accordingly, he appears to have relinquifhed every profpect of 
ee it, and to have banifhed the very idea from his 
mind. 

But the narrownefs of his income prefled upon his mind on 
another account. He was difappointed in his expectations of 
pecuniary aid from = of his own pertuafion, in accon- 
plifhing his plans of rebuilding his chapel, and improving his 


own houfe ; he was however relieved from the anxiety and em- 
barraffment in ey his perfonal refponfibility, in this in- 


fiance, had involve 
munificence. 
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munificence. The late Dake, of Norfolk, himfelf a Catholic, 
had about this time exprefled a with to fee Dr. Geddes, who 
was accordingly introduced to him by Lord Traquaire ; his 
difficulties no fooner came to his Grace’s knowledge, than, 
with a liberality dignified as his rank, and highly honourahle 
to his memory, he transferred all re{ponfibility to himielf, 
and thus conferred upot his new friend a fubftantial proof’ 
of efieem for his genius and learning. Men of ‘genius are 
not always economifis, nor does Jearning neceffarily enture to 
the pofleilor that wifdom which is the refult of experience, 
Dr. Geddes was no fooner extricated from one embarraffinent 
than he began to devife the means of involving himfelf in 
another; in fact, he conceiyed a fcheme by which he was 
loon to rife above all future difficulties, and te tafte the 
iweets of independence. He was enabled, by the afliftance of 
his friends, to ftock a {mall farm at Enzie in Fochabers, near 
io Auchinhalrig; here he was to mingle the refined purfuits of 
the {cholar, and the holy functions of the prieft, with the rude 
toils of the practical farmer—the exercife of the pen with the 
labours of the ploughfhare, and the management of the prun- 
ing-hook. Naturally fanguiue as he was, he entered upon the 
execution of this plan with his wonted ardour and alaciity ; he 
was already happy, for he was foon to be rich and independent ; 
no doubt could be reafonably entertained but that his golden 
profpects would fpeedily be realized. With this delicious 
i0pe, aud upon the credit of the wealth fo foon to be acquired, 
he even built another chapel in the vicinity of his farm-houte 
at Pochabers, in which he meant to officiate in conjunction 
with his paftoral charge at Auchirhalrig ; but, alas! mortify- 
ing difcovery ! he quickly found that nature had not endowed 
him with the patient, laborious, plodding qualifications of a 
farmer. He foon parted with his ftock, his utenfils of hufban- 
dry were fold, pi his agrieultvral projeéts were abandoned. 
He commenced farmer bout the year 1775, and in 1778 he 
experienced the accumulated evils of unpropitious harvelis, a 
heavy debt upon the chapel at Fochabers, and confiderabie 
arrears of intereft undifcharged upon the loan which had 
enabled him to enter upon his farm; in ‘hort, he had ex- 
changed the flattering dreams of fortune an’ independence 
for the fullen and comfortlefs reality of  fituation not lefs 
embarraffing than that from which he had been extricated by 
the liberality of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Experience is a flugeifh monitor. After ten years of dif- 
appointment and chagrin, which, with mei of le{s fanguine 
tempers, would  Satiag Se the door to further exertion, and 
extinguifhed all hope of future fuccefs, Mr. Geddes difcovered 
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that he had mifapplied his talents ; that he had miftaken the 
object of his ambition, and had deviated from the path which 
leads to profperity and fame. But however difappointed he 
was not depreiled ; his mind was formed of materials fo elattic, 
that by its own {pring it foon acquired its native tone of energy 
and vigour. A mind of this complexion knows no tirefome 
irrefolution, no liftlefs ofciilation, no procraftinating hefita- 
tion; it does not vibrate long in a ftate of dubiety, for once 
to be in doubi ts once to be refolved. This was the cafe with 
Mr. Geddes ; he fufpeéted, he was convinced of, his error, and 
inftantly refolved to repair it by changing the whole fyfiem 
of his arrangements. After a refidence of ten years at Enzie and 
Auchinhalrig, he determined to relinquifh his retirement, and, 
about the end of the year1779 he came to London: Lon- 

don, the rendezvous of all nations, the emporium of commerce, 

the metropolis of the world ! the arena in which the rival candi- 
dates for fame contend for the prize of glory and ambition !— 

London, the feat of {cience and of tafie, of politics, literature 

and the arts—where the ftreams of various knowledge and in- 

telligence are concentrated, and the converging rays of light 

and information meet as in their proper focus !—where the 

perpetual collifions of mind impart energy to the human eha- 

ra¢ter, and the refinements of polifhed life tend to form the 

manners of fociety !—the foil where virtues and vices, the falu- 
tary herb and the noxious weed, the wheat and the tares 

{pring up promifcuoufly !—the climate where the germ of 

genius is unfolded, where the early bud of reafon is foftered, 

where the tender intelleétual plant is progreflively brought to 
maturity and fruétification !—where, without the intervention 
of magic, but from its peculiar circumftances and localities 
the mental faculties are called into exertion, talents find their 

level, and indufiry taftes the fweets of remuneration !—— Lon- 

don, which teems with animated life, which allows no ftagna- 

tion of affairs, where the butinefs of the world never fiands 

fill, but the inherent principle of general activity is always in 
operation, and the mighty wheel, which impels and gives mo- 
tion to every part of the vaft and fiupendous machine, is 

whirling round in eternal rotation !———-No wonder that the 
centripetal force of attraction at length drew the Subject of this 
Memoir into the grand vortex of the capital. This was a fit 
fcene for Mr. Geddes; this was the proper element of a mind 
of fuch a compleétion and organization as his. Comprehen- 
five, large, and vertatile as it was, it would heye have {cope for 
exertion, and an impulfe (if it needed an impulfe) to a€tion: his 
zenius would here find new materials to work upon ; he would 

ee accefs to fret fources of information ; and would enjoy 
additional 
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additional means of amplifying, arranging, and applying the 
rich ftores of erudition which were already treafured up in 
his capacious mind. Accerdingly we now find him in Lon- 
don. The fpecific eaufe which ultimately determined him to 
adopt the meafure of removing to the South, ought not here 
to be paffed over in filence :—Some circumftances had intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, a 
clergvman of the Scoitith church, whofe worthy and eftimable 
qualities attached Mr. Geddes to him in an eminent degree. 
We now underftand his character fo far, that we are prepared 
to believe the ardour of his temper was not likely to admit 
of indifference in his friendthips, much lefs were thofe to be 
cireumfcribed within the enclofure of any ecclefiaftical pale. 
He had once already incurred the difpleafure of Bifhop Hay, 
by the latitudinarian f{pirit of benevolence and private friend- 
fhip, which led him occafionally to attend the minifirations of 
the Rey. Mr. Crawford, the worthy pretbyterian clergyman of 
an adjoining parifh. The Bifhop had at that time threatened 
him with fufpenfion, but for once he relented, and fuipended 
the exercife of his ecc!efiaftical authority. Lt feems the amiable, 
benevolent, and tolerating prieft of Auchinhalrig was infenfible 
to the tender mercies of this rigid, auftere, and intolerant dio- 
cefan. He remained unconicious of the clemency of the 
church, while the mens confcta recti, perhaps properly, whif- 
pered to him the innocence, the ditinterettednefs, the Chrif- 
tianity of his own conduct. Careiefs of confequences, he a 
fecond time committed himfelf by a fimilar aét of contuma- 
cious benevolence ; a fecond time this could not be over- 
looked, it muft not be tolerated. He who could make light of 
the fulmen ecclefiajlicum mutt be made to feel the conviction 
that this is no érutum fulmen; he mufi be taught that faith 
is not to be kept with heretics; that if he bring the reproach 
of tolerance, forbearance, and catholicifm upon the true Ca- 
tholic church, he is worfe than an infidel: and that the true 
orthodox faith is not to be compromifed by any pretences of 
a purer morality, a higher degree of benevolence, or a more 
rigid reétitude of conduct. The menace of fufpeofion is now 
carried into execution; Mr. Geddes has.no appeal; he muft 
yield to the force of the epifeopal anathema ; he is removed 
trom the exercife of his facerdotal office within the diocefe of 
the benevolent and enlightened, the orthodox and traly Catho- - 
lic Bilhop Hay. This event decided the future fortunes of Mr. 
Geddes, fixed the complexion of his remaining years, and the 
prevailing bent of hhis ftutlies and purfuits.” “ He took a moft 
afleGionate jedye of both his congregations,” in the parifhes 
of Pochabers ahd Auchinhalrig, equally indignant as they 
were 
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were at the unmerited feverity and the perfecutions under 
which he was fuffering, and afflicted at the thought of lofing 
their beloved pattor, and their enlightened and difinterefted 
friend. “ Such (fays his biographer) was the enthufiattic 
regard wiih which his courteoufnels, his kindneis, his perpe- 
tual attention to the duties of his office, and efpecially to the 
inftruction of the younger branches of his flock, had infpired 
them, that, at the iale of his houtehold goods at Enzie, every 
one prefled forward to teftify, by an extravagant bidding, his 
veneration and loye, as well as to obtain pofleflion of tome 
remnant of a man whofe name and character were {0 juftly 
dear to them. L[ was told by a lady who was prefent upon the 
occafion, that the moft infignificant articles of furniture, even 
cups and faucers, though imperfect or broken, were cauglit at 
with the utmoft avidity; and that the people appeared to 
prize the different lots they were fortunate enough to procure 
rather as relics of a patron faint, than as memorials of a be- 
loved pafior.” But the regret occafioned by his departure was 
not confined to his Catholic parifhioners, it was general among 
perfons of all cefcriptions and pertuafions. “ His learaing 
was well known throughout Scotland,” and his acquaintance 
among the diferati of that part of the united kingdom was 
general. It was upon this occafion that the Univertity of 
Aberdeen refdlved to give their teltimony to his difiinguifhed 
merit, and, wiih a liberality which refieéts honour on that 
learned body, “ in the beginning of the enfuing year 1780, 
granted hima diploma, by which he was created Docior of 
Laws.” Mr. Good very properly takes this opportunity to ex- 
culpate © the Profeifors aud Univerfity of Aberdeen” from the 
charge which has been frequently brought againft them, in 
common with “ the national eftablifament of Scotland, of a 
narrow and bigoted {pirit.” With equal juftice and impar- 
tiality he obferves, “ that of late years the accufation has been 
certainly unjuft ;” and then proceeds to obferve, that, in ad- 
dition to the initance of liberality here recorded, “ it is well 
known, at Edinbargh, that Mr. Hume, notwithftanding the 
avowal of his deifiical principles, was on terms of the moti 
free and intimate friendfhip with Drs. Robertfon, Stuart, 
and Reid, as well as with almoft cvery one of their colleagues 
or literary affociates.” 

Wehave now taken a full view of the early life of Doélor 
Geddes, and we have been more particular in doing fo for 
feveral reafons. His early life was neceflarily involved ip more 
obfeurity than his later years, which were {pent in the metro- 
polis, where his ations were fubje¢t toa greater degree of noto- _ 
riety. We alfo fecl a peculiar intereft in knowing the flighteft 
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occurrences that happen to a man whofe celebrity has reached 
the ear of every lover of literature, whofe name is dear to every 
enlightened Biblical fcholar in every part ot Europe; but we 
have given a more detailed and circumftantial account of the 
firtt vears of Dr. Geddes’s life, becaufe we confider it as im- 
portant, efpecially to all young perfons, in a philofophical 
view. Such a narrative affords an inftructive fubject of con- 
templation to thofe who :are curious in tracing the progrefs 
of mind. It will aflift the development of the human charac- 
ter; it is calculated to promote the cauife of literature, and 
the advancement of knowledge. It holds out no {mall encou- 
ragement to indufiry and talents, as it fhows what eminence 
may be attained by the exercife of the latter, with the aid of 
the former; as, on the other hand, it induces the refle¢tion, 
that talents without indufiry, fo far from being an object of 
envy, too often prove a fnare to the pofleffor, and hurry him 
into_indifcretions which will probably terminate in humilia- 
tion, difgrace, and mifery. Here aifo we learn, that upon 
the moft apparently trivial circumfiances of a man’s early 
life are frequently fufpended the colour, the character, and 
the deftination of his future. days; the temperature of his 
mind, the bent of his inclinations, the objects of his purtuit, 
and the fucceis or failure of all his undertakings. 

We are not to fuppofe that Dr. Geddes quitted his: native 
country with indifference. The efteem that mutually fubfitied 
between him and his congregation was too deeply rooted to 
admit of his leaving them without reciprocal forrow and un- 
feigned regret. Their feparation was interefting and painful. 
Their wifhes and prayers for each other’s welfare were affec- 
tionate, fervent, and fincere. His individual regret on this 
occafion was increafed by the circumftance of his being obliged 
to quit the Scottifh Society of Artiquaries; an inftitution 
which was eftablifhed about this time, and of which he was a 
very active member, both in his perfonal attendance and by 
the exertions of his pen. The fociety evinced their fenfe of 
his merits, and of their own lofs in his departure, by “ una- 
nimoufly electing him, on his quitting them, a corre/ponding 
member ;” an honour which he acknowledged in an elegant 
epiftle, in the Scottith dialeét, addretied to the prefident, the 
~ of Buchan, to the vice-prefident, and to the members 
at large, 

Weare now to follow the fubject of this memoir to London, 
where he arrived, in company with Lord Traquaire, in the 
beginning of the year 1780. Through the friendly intereft 
of this nobleman he was foon invited to become a ap 
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prieft in the Imperial Ambaffador’s Chapel, where his income 
was adequate to his wants. A wide field now opened to his 
view, for gratifying his thirft of knowledge, and his tafie for 
literary purfuits, Here, through the intervention of friends, 
and the celebrity of his talents and learning; he became ac- 
quainted with many fcholars of the fiift emimence. He had 
accefs to various public and private libraries. And now (was 
it not natural?) the earnefi defire of his heart, though long 
dormant, yet not forgotten, revivec—the fond hope, though 
half fmothered, not extinguifhed, rekindled in his breaft,—the 
hope and defire of accompliihing his favourite object, of a 
NEW TRANSLATION oF THE Bistr. This defire was cherithed, 
this hope affumed the flatiering femblance of probability, in 
confequence of an event which now took place— an event which 
brightened the complexion of his days, which fondly pro- 
mifed fuccefs to the object of his wifhes, and which, perhaps, 
aétualiy fixed the future tenour of his life. By exprets 
invitation, and previous arrangement, he was introduced, at 
the Duchefs of Gordon’s, to the knowledge and acquaintance 
of the late Lord Petre. This was the moft auipicious omen 
in his hiftory: it proved the happieft connexion of his lite. 
It was an acquaintance which was foon improved on both 
fides, and matured into efteem : and which, from a recipro- 
city of fentiment and a certain congeniality of tafte, laid the 
foundation of a friendfhip which ended but with life. A ver- 
nacular verfion of the Bible, for the ufe of Englifh catholics, 
had long been confidered as a defideratum by this worthy and 
public-{pirited nobleman. He was an ornament to the peer- 
age, as well as to the chureh, of which he was a member. 
This circumftance formed an indiffoluble bond of union be- 
tween thefe two excellent perfons. However unequal in 
rank and ftation, yet were they united by a general coinci- 
dence of fentiments and views. How differently foever they 
were endued with the external gifts of fortune, they were alike 
blefled with the richer and more exalted endowments of the 
mind—liberality, candour, and benevolence. This nobleman, 
“with a princely munificence,” as Dr. Geddes himfelf has 
expreffed it, engaged to allow him an annual falary of two 
hundred pounds, to encourage and affift him in carrying on 
his defign. At the fame time he gave him an unreftricted 
licenfe to purchafe, at his lordfhip’s expenfe, whatever books 
might appear to be neceffary for accomplifhing the plan. It 
is not ealy to conceive with what alacrity and delight Dr. 
Geddes now began, in earneft, to form his arrangements, to pre- 
pare his materials, and to bend the whole force of his mind to 
the profecution of his great undertaking, In the fame 
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1780, he publifhed (what he afterwards called) his firft im- 
perfect ketch of it, under the title of “ An Idea of a New 
Verfion of the Holy Bible, for the Ufe of the Englifh Ca- 
tholics.” —- 

At the clofe of this year, the Imperial Ambaflador’s chapel 
was {hut up, and the eftablifhment fuppreffed, by an exprefs 
order from the Emperor Jofeph II. Dr. Geddes’ fervices were 
of courte difpenfed with ; and from that time he difcontinued 
the fiated exercife of his minifterial office. He preached, 
however, occafionally, at the chapel in Duke-fireet, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields;” and continued his oceafional fervices till the 
Eatier holidays of 1782; after which period he refolved to 
devote his time wholly to his ftudies, and efpecially to the 
tiavilation of the Bible: he therefore days Mr. Good) « vo- 
luntarily withdrew from every fiated minitierial function, and 
{c\dom officiated in any chapel whatever.” 

In the year 1783, he beeame acquainted with the illu 
trious Dr. Kennicott, than whom no man was better quali- 
fied to appreciate the value of his labours, or more difpofed 
to encourage and aflift them. Accordingly, -“ he offered 
him every atliftance in his power, and cordially introduced 
him to the firit Biblical feholars of the age,” particularly 
to Bilhop Lowth, of whom he {peaks in terms of veneration 
aud enthufiaim——Quem, honoris caufa, nomino femperque 
nominabo. It was at the iuggefiion of this learned and truly 
venerable prelate, and elegant fcholar, and (as Dr. Geddes 
characcerifes him) “ one of the firft Biblical critics of the 
age,” that he undertook to write the Profpectus of his ver- 
fion ; an admirable work, which, ou its being completed, re- 
ceived the fanéction of Dr. Lowth’s imprimatur, as “ an ufe- 
ful and edifying treatife for young tiudents in divinity.” 
‘The profpecius was publifhed in the ipring of 1786; and he 
had the higheft reaton to be fatisfied with the reception it 
met with from ihe public, which was flattering beyond his 
mott fanguine expectations—yet not beyond the claims of its 
own intrinfic merit; which muft be allowed, in the eftimation 
of the ableit {cholars and the moft competent judges, to be of 
the very arft order. 

‘The Profpeéius was followed, in the enfaing year, 1787, by 
” A Letter to the Right Reverend the Bifhop of London, con- 
tuinimg Queries, Doubts, and Difficulties, relative to a Ver- 
nacular Verfion of the Holy Scriptures :” and which “ was 
defigned as a direct Appendix to the Profpectus ; and was ac- 
companied with a fuecefs which, he himfelf affures us, was 
equal to that of his former publications,” Thefe two publica- 
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tions furnith a volume of uieful and important information, 
and of philological and Biblical cyiticiim, the elegant. pro- 
duction of a highly cultivated mind, a found judgment, and 
a correct tafte; which mutt render it highly interefting to 
every fcholar. 

The grand and important work of Dr. Geddes’ literary life, 
and upon which he beftowed upwards of twenty years of in- 
defatigable labour and application, was at length prefented 
to the public, under the title of “The Holy Bible, or the 
Books accounted facred by Jews and Chriftians ; otherwife 
‘called the Books of the Old and New Covenants ; faithfully 
tranflated from correcied Texts of the Originals ; with various 
Readings, explanatory Notes, and critical. Remarks.” The 
firfi volume of this celebrated work was publifhed in the year 
1792; the fecond volume not till 1707; and the third vo- 
lume, containing the critical remarks upon the Pentateuch, 
till 1800. But Dr. Geddes was fummoned from. his arduous 
and recondite labours, after having barely finifhed three out 
of at leaft eight large quarto volumes, to Which the entire 
work mutt have extended; leaving a mere fragment of this 
illufirious and elaborate undertaking, in which the nobleti 
powers of an enlightened mind are applied to the nobleti of 
purpofes. Mr. Good here “ extracis an account of the Crea- 
tion, contained in the firft chapter of Genefis, as a fair fpe- 
cimen of the verfion.” This is fucceeded by Mr. Good's 
critical obfervations upon feveral patlages of the work, 
which difeover much acutenefs and difcrimination. In 
this critique it is impoilible for us to follow him. But 
his opinion of the work is at laft fummed up with fo much 
judgment and precifion, and the character of the verfion, 
and its merits, are fo jufily appreciated, that we cannot for- 
bear to tranicribe the following patlage for the information 
of our readers. 

“ In his tranflation our author has uniformly confined himfelf 
to the duties of a faithiul interpreter. In a few doubtful paffages, 
he may, perhaps, have overftepped the modefty of his office; but, 
in general, ‘his corrections are well fupported by original arguments, 
by criticifms of prior commentators, or the common confeat,oi 
approved readings. His ftyle is, for the moft part, plain and per- 
{picuous, conveying the fenfe of the original in its native fimplicity. 
But his language is occationally unequal, and ttrongly partakes,of 
the alternations of his own phytical conftitution; in contequence of 
which, in the midft of a patiage moft exquifitely rendered in the 
main, we are at times furprized with feholattic and extraneous ex- 
preflions, or difgufted with intolerable vulgarifms. It fhould never 
be forgotten, however, that the whole is the work of an individual - 
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unafiitted by fellow-labourers, atd that it conftitutes his firft at- 
tempt. Had he lived to realize his own withes, and to have revifed 
it bva fecond edition, publithed in twelves, without his critical re- 
marks, there would have been little room for many of the obfer- 
vations which the caufeof truth has thus compelled us to hazard. 
As it is, it offers, fo far as it proceeds, the moft intelligible verfion 
of the facred records in the English, or perhaps in any langnage 
whatever; and there are few obfcure paffages in our eftablifhed 
tranflation which this verfion will not illuminate.” 


On the appearance of the firft volume of his tranflation of 
the Bible, Dr. Geddes had, as might be expected, to en- 
counter much oppofition and many difficulties, which are 
related by himfelf, in a very interefting manner, in an addrefs 
to tne public, which appeared in the enfuing year 1793. “ His 
{fpeculative opinions,” fays Mr. Good, “ were tuipected ; 
and, in faét, he never attempted to conceal, or even to foften 
them, upon any occafion: be might, at times, have been 
liable to the charge of imprudence in advancing them when 
there was no abfolute neceflity; but his moft inveterate 
nemy could never accufe him of hypocrify.” Again, 
“ though he courageoufly refifted the calumnies and con- 
tumelies which were excited againft him, they funk heavily 
upon his heart, and highly exacerbated his irritable fyfiem. 
Atever, the joint offspring of difappointed hope in a favorite 
purfuit, and of abufe where he expected approbation, was the 
{peedy confequence ; and it was nearly a twelvemonth before 
he recovered from the effects of its feverity.” As foon, how- 
ever, as he was fufficiently reftored to derive benefit from the air 
and exercifes of the country, he went, at ihe earneft folicitation 
of his noble patron, the late Lord Petre, on a vifit to his lord~ 
{ip at hisfeat in Norfolk. He fet out on foot, which was bis 
favourite mode of travelling ; this, in the earlier part of his 
lite, was rendered neceflary by the fcantinefs of his income, 
and it afterwards induced a habit which laited ihrough life, 

“It was long before he could fo far forget the contu- 
melious treatment he had received, as to beable to re- 
fume his Biblical purfuits, and prepare for a fecond volume of 
his tranflation, He was ftill goaded by a variety of ayony- 
mous letters, which, in {pite of all his philofophy, and the 
animating efforts of his friends, damped his courage, and 
prefled heavily upon his heart. He neverthelefs at no period 
luffered himfelf to be abfolutely indolent ; aud whien jncapa- 
ble of feverer ftudies, amufed himfelf by an indulgence of his 
poetic talents.” The adyantage he derived from thefe yecrea- 
tions is happily exprefled by himféelf, in the lines which 
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occur in his Elegy addrefled to the fliade of Gilbert Wake- 
field ; 
“ Me nam deleétant dulces ante omnia Mufe, 
Mufa mihi cun¢tis eft medicina malis.” 

« Towards the clofe of 1793 he found his health fufficiently re- 
ftored, and his ipirits fufficiently re-animated, to renew the 
undertaking with ailiduity : he perfevered, with few intervals 
of relaxation, through the two enfuing years ; completed his 
fecond volume in the {pring of 1796, and publifhed it in 1797. 
On the completion of thefe two volumes, he fet ferioufly to 
~ work in arranging for the prefs his volume of critical remarks 
upon the Pentateuch. This, and this only, he lived to finifh. 
It made its appearance in 1800.”- It may here be ob- 
ferved, that Dr. Geddes drew up, in 1780, during the riots 
in England and Scotland, a treatife upon the harmlefs nature 
of the catholic religion in relation to fecular governments ; 
the publication of which was then fupprefled in confequence of 
the prejudices and interference of the times. The times, how- 
ever, now becoming more propitious, our author feized the 
opportunity prefented to him of publifhing his treatife, under 
the title of, “ A modeft Apology for the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain ; addreffed to all moderate Proteftants, particu- 
larly to the Members of both Houfes of Parliament.” As we 


cannot follow Mr. Good in his general view of this learned 
aud ingenious work, we {hall content ourfelves with ftating the 
obfervations with which he concludes his anallydis : 


“ The great defe@ of this excellent and admirable defence is, 
that it difcriminates with too little precifion the opinions of iis 
author as an individual man from thofe of the general communion 
of which he was an indivédualmember; a defect for which | have 
often heard it condemned by feveral of our apologift’s warmett cas 
tholic friends : who, on every other confideration, were ardent in 
its praifes. It neverthelefs advanced him very highly in the gene- 
ral eftimation of his own community; and, notwithitanding the 
freedom with which he has uniformly delivered his opinions, was 
regarded as a moft valuable and elaborate performance, even at the 
Vatican.” 

“ Dr.Geddes had at this period, 1800, entered into his 64th 
year ; yet the vigour, attivity, and even {prightlineis of youth, {till 
accompanied him ; and with the recovery of his health he feemed 
to have obtained a new leafe of his exiftence. Without ‘ overitep- 
ping the modefty of nature,’ he was uniformly playful with the 

“young, and fedate with the old, jovial (we would rather have faid, 
convivial) at the table, and unconftrained in the drawing-room ; the 
fpirit of every party, and the life of every converfation.” 


« In 
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« Tn the midft of this heigh-day of health and happinefs, 
of friendfhip and augmenting fame, Dr. Geddes was abruptly 
calied upon to fuftain a lofs, in comparifofi of which every 
lofs and difappointment he had before encountered was light, 
and from the effeéts of which he never fully recovered ;—he 
lott his patron, who died: fuddenly of an attack of the Gout, 
July 2, 1801, aged fixty-eight.” 

When his deep and heart-felt grief on this occafion had in 
fome degree fubfided, and he was able to rally his fhattered 
fpirits, he wrote an elegy on the death of that diftinguifhed 
nobleman. “ He has truly faid, that Lord Petre had not forgot- 
ien him at the clofe of his exiftence, nor even in the contempla- 
tion of that clofe. He granted him by his will an annuity of one 
hundred pounds for life.” On this occafion, the preient Lord 
Petre, with a liberality worthy of the name he bears, wrote 
io Dr. Geddes in the moft friendly manner, fiating, “ that it 
was his intention to add a falary of one hundred pounds to 
the annuity of equal value bequeathed him by his father’s will, 
fo as to render the joint fum adequate to what he had hitherto 
been in the habit of enjoying.” 

Or the eftablifhment of the late peace he publifhed an ode 
in Latin Sapphies, intitled, “ Paci feliciter reduci Ode Sap- 
phica, Auétore A. G.” which was written and printed in 
1801. He was now labouring not merely under incidental 
depreffions of f{pirit, but violent paroxyfins of corporeal pain, 
arifing from a dreadful difeafe, of which he firft became fenfi- 
ble about the month of June, in this year. “ As is too cufto- 
mary in incipient cafes, he paid but little attention to it; it 
increafed, therefore, without oppofition, and in a few weeks 
alterwards he was compelled, by excefs of torture, to think of 
applying ferioufly for furgical affiftance. Medical or chirur- 
gical advice (it is added) was by this time, however, equally 
become ufelefs. The alterations from excruciating torture to 
tolerable eafe were, neverthelefs, for a long time abrupt and 
frequent. It was in an iaterval of this kind that he compofed 
his Elegy on the death of Mr. Wakefield; the laft piece, pro- 
bably, either in Latin or Englifh, that ever proceeded from his 
pen; and the only piece in which he has uniformly adopted 
the mythology of ancient Greece in preference to the figura- 
tive language of the Bible.” 

The Elegy on the death of Mr. Wakefield, and that on the 
death of Lord Petre, are_both inferted in this biography, to- 
gether with Englifh metrical verfions of thefe productions; 
both executed by the ingenious biographer; and that-on 
Lord Petre at the particular requeft of Dr. Geddes himfelf. 
The former “ was written OGober 12, about a month after 
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Mr. Wakefield’s deceafe. The laft two couplets contain alj 
the truth of prophecy or actual prefentiment :” 


Nec ventura dies diftat qua, ftamine vite 
Truncato, celeri te pede, amice fequar. 
Morbificus languor jain fefios occupat artus, 

Paulatim emorior—————+ 


“In effeét, (continues his biographer) it was not more than a 
day or twoafterwards that the bed on which he died was removed 
from his own chamber on the fecond floor into the front room, or 
chief library, in the firft; in confequence of his being now incapa- 
ble of moving either up or down ftairs, without extreme pain; and 
from this bed he fearcely ever rofe afterwards. To this affertion | 
neverthelefs remember one exception, and it affords a ftrong proof 
of the occafional triumph of the mind, when roufed to a high de- 
gree of excitement, over all the pains and infirmities of the body. 
I called at his houfe one morning, doubtful whether I fhould find 
him alive or dead: he had not actually expired, but had refufed 
admittance to all except his profeflional friends. He was alive, 
and requeited to fee me. He was lying on his bed agonized with 
torture, ghaftly in countenance, and extremely deprefied in his 
fpirits. He feized my hand with avidity: ‘ Forgive me, my dear 
friend! faid he abruptly, while the tears fiarted from his eyes, 
‘ Forgive me this weaknefs! I did think I fhould have been able to 
bave endured fuffering with more fortitude and refignation; but I 
cannot fupport it, and am impatiently wihing for death.’ I en- 
deavoured towonfole him, and added, that initead of accufing him 
of weaknefs, all his friends were aftonifhed at the general tranquil- 
lity and ftrength of mind with which he fubmitted to his affliction. 
By degrees | drew him into aconverfation upon one or two fubjects 
which I knew lay nearefthis heart. 1 mtroduced his verfion of the 
Bible; I requetted information upon a paffage in the Song of Solo- 
mon, which I was then in the att of tranflating: our ideas upon this 
pafiage did not altogether coincide; he became animated in the de- 
fence of his own opinion—he forgot the difeafe he was labouring 
under. —fuddenly rofe from his bed, and, té my utter aftonifhweut, 
*an rapidly up ftairs in purfuit of fome annotations of his own, 
which he had formerly written upon the controverted queftion. | 
remained with him about half an hour afterwards, and he ftill con- 
tinued to enjoy himfelf: he fuffered me to depart with great reluc- 
tance, amd thanked me moft cordially for the good I had done hin. 
He foon, however, relapfed, and died a few days afterwards, on 

Friday, February 26, 1802, in the fixty-fifth year of his age; the 
rites of his own communion having been regularly adminiitered to 
him, and received with great coniolation on his own part, by M. 
St. Martin, a catholic clergyman and confidential friend.” 


In the afternoon of the day anterior to that on which 
Dr. Geddes died he was vifited by two or three of his. 
particular friends, foon after his ingenious and confidential 
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rofeffional friend, Mr. Ring, had paid him one of his laft 
Popeleft vifits. They met there the refpectable M 3 St. Mar- 
tin, who gave them an account perfectly coinciding with the 
ubove ftatement of Mr. Good. They entered the apartment 
of their expiring friend, and contemplated, for a fhort time, 
the ruins of his frame, worn out and exhaafted with the moft 
poignant and long-continued fuffering and anguith, and the 
lat glimmerings of amind uncommonly vigorous and enlight- 
encd! When their names were mentioned to him by the per- 
jon who attended his bedfide, he gave evidence that he knew 
them by a fenfible emotion, and by an effort to fpeak to them. 
The attempt was fruitlefs. His voice faltered, and he uttered 
only inarticulate founds. They quitted this affecting fcene, 
the folemnity of it ftill impreffed on their minds; while their 
jriend, once all animation and intelligence, was gradually re- 
ceding from this world, “ his eye fixed upon fomething 
beyond it!” 

We have thus followed our biographer in a general fketch 
of the life and literary labours of Dr. Geddes. We fhould 
have had “pleafare in full attending him in his examination of 
the multifarious writings of this extraordinary man, to many 
of which we have not been able even to refer. This in- 
ceed conftitutes the largeft proportion of the volume, and com- 
prifes a great variety of curious and interefting matter. In 
this refpect Mr. Good has executed his tafk with ability, inge- 
nuity, and candour ; his analyfis of the various productions of 
Dr. G. is both luminous and ufeful; he has thown himfelf 
poileiled of the happy art of bringing forward on the canvafs, 
and of rendering prominent thofe parts of his author’s works 
which are of the greate(t intereft, utility, and importance ; he 
has given fuch a review of them as muft prove gratifying to 
thofe who are already acquainted with the writings of Dr. 
Geddes, and fuch as muit induce thofe who have not hitherto 
paid them due attention, to perufe and ftudy them withcare ; he 
confiders at large the feveral fubjects connected with his main 
defign with judgment and precifion; he ftates the circumftances 
which gave rife, or which bear any relation, to the feveral pub- 
lications of Dr. Geddes, in a firiking and perfpicuous manner. 
We regret extremely that our limits will not allow us more 
than the bare mention of fome of the principal topics which 
pais under his notice, as highly deferving the attention of the 
learned reader. We might here refer efpecially to Mr. Good’s 
analyfis of the Profpe¢tus, and of the feveral topics which are 
difcuiied in this very important publication ; alfo, to his ob- 
fervations on the great work of Dr. Geddes’s life, his Tranila- 
tion of the Bible, and his Critical Remarks; and on his Modeft 
Apology for the Roman Catholics of Great Britain. Thefe 
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publications open the way to a great variety of ufeful 
difcuilions relative to fubjecis of oriental learning, biblical 
eriticilm, and ecelefiaftical hiftory; while the animadver- 
fions on feveral of his lighter produétions lead to the ad- 
vancement of philological knowledge. It is our fincere and 
ardent wifh, that Mr. Good’s work may fecure to the writ- 
ings of Dr. Geddes, that attention to which they are fo juiily 
entitled from every genuine fcholar ; and that thus it may ul- 
timately promote the ftudy of the Scriptures, and of the laa- 
guages in which they were originaily written, the important 
cauie of free inquiry, and the real interefts of Cliriitianity, 

Before we conclude this long article we muft obferve, that 
Mr. Good appears to us to have generally appreciated the ta- 
lents of Dr. Geddes, and to have delineated the charater of 
his mind, with truth and fpirit. What he has tiated concem- 
the irritability of his temper, is, we fear, too well founded ; yet 
we muft acknowledge that we think he has turned the atten- 
tion of his readers to this painful fubject more frequently than 
was neceflary ; and that, without betraying the caufe of truth, 
after once iiating the fact of this morbid fenfibility of his na- 
ture, the hand of friendfhip might not inconfiftently with bio- 
graphical fidelity, have been more worthily employed in draw- 
ing the veil of concealment over thofe infirmities which are 
incident to frail humanity, and in obliterating the defects of 
fuch amind as Dr. Geddes poflefled, from the regifier of human 
recollection. 

Anengraved portrait of Dr. Geddes conftitutes the frontif- 
piece to Mr. Good’s Memoir of his Life and Writings. This 
engraving Was taken from a picture painted by Mr. Medley, 
only about a fortnight before the death of Dr. G. and will be 
generally aliowed, by thofe who knew him, to expreis much of 
the feature and character of the original. But to the na- 
tive ardour and eagernefs of his mind, we find mingled in the 
firong lines of the portrait, a meagernels of afpeét produced by 
the ravages of difeafe, and an unufual folemnity whieh be- 
fpoke a deep cont{cioufnefs of his approaching diffolution, and 
an elevation of mind in the profpect of rifing to feenes of future 
conicioulnefs, intelligence, aud light, “ beyond this vifible 
diurnal fphere.” 








Art. XLVI. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of 
Rocheficr, at the Primary Vijitation of Thomas, Lord Bihop of 
Rochefter. Ato. pp. 25. Payne. London. 1803. 

A S a Primary Charge, this excellent and well-written dif- 

courfe would undoubtedly arreft the attention of thofe - 


for whofe inftruction aud benefit it was compofed and orf 
vered, 
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vered. Independently of the topics ufually difcuffed on thefe 
occations, his lordthip refers to and tuccefsfully combats the 
unwarrantable claims of thofe who fiand forward under the 
iitle of Evangelical Preachers. To thefe, with a candour 
highly becoming his exalted ftation in the church, he gives 
full credit for their piety and zeal in the caufe of religion ; 
while he charges them with a breach of charity, by fuppofing 
that they alone are out of the reach of error. The exclu- 
five title of “ Evangelical” feems, indeed, ili to become them 
who build their principal doétrines on obfcure and doubtful 
paflages in the epifiles of St. Paul, to the neglect of that 
{yftem of pure morality taught by our Lord and enforced in 
the Four Goipels. 

The remainder of this charge confifts in the explanation 
of the Act, lately paffed by the authority of the legiflature, 
relative to the refidence of the clergy, which, he feels con- 
vinced, will be found, “ in its operation, highly beneficial 
“to the church, and not lefs acceptable; being a certain, 
“well defined, falutary regulation, to the whole body of 
“ the clergy.” 





——_. 





Art. XLVII. England’s Zgis ; or, the Military Energies of the Em- 
pire. By John Cartwright, Efy. pp, 250, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
Phillips, 1804, 


HE threatened invafion of this country has already pro- 
duced many important effects, which the haughty enemy 

did not mean to achieve in our behalf. It has not only roufed 
the military energies of the nation, but it has in a great mea- 
jure put an end to all party differences. In general, none 
have appeared more eager in roufing a patriotic {pirit than 
thote who, in former periods, have been unjufily futpected of 
want of a true love to their country. Mr. Cartwright, always 
a zealous promoter of the national militia, is likewife known 
to the public as a friend to a more equal reprefentation of the 
people: his zeal in the latter caufe fubjeéted him to injurious 
reflections from thofe who held different fentiments, and who 
conceived the prefent fiate of things preferable to a rifk of 
change. The work before us exhibits full and {ufficient evi- 
dence of the author’s zeal for Britain’s independence and ho- 
nour. He has confidered the danger of invafion, the evils 
that mutt neceflarily be experienced even by partial fuccefs, 
and has fhown in what manner they may be avoided. He 
applauds the fyftem of defence which the prefent adminiftra~ 
ion of the country have fanctioned, but he hopes to fee it car- 
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ried to its full extent ; he wifhes to fee enforced the arming 
of all without exception, to whom the property of a country 
belongs, and to whom its tranquillity is moft an object of in. 
tereft. In that cafe “ were all Europe to crufade it to her 
holy land, no heart would pailpitate with apprehenfion, no 
eountenance would be overcatt with gloom; but an armed 
people, with a dignified ferenity, enlivened only by an anime- 
tion and ardour natural to the oceafion, would come forth to 
fimite the foe as a bridegroom cometh out of his chamber, and 
as a ftrong man rejoiceth to run a race.” 

We cannot follow the author through all the plans which he 
fuggeits as neceflary to the beft mode of defence. They thew 
that he has confidered the fubjeét with attention ; and he for- 
tifies his arguments by references to unexceptionable authori- 
ties. In point of policy, and economy both of expenfe and 
time, the plan which he recommends, and which, in fact, is 
but a revival of the Saxon inftitutions accommodated to the 
prefent times, is greatly to be preferred to a large ftanding 
army : ; 

“ Tf,” fays he, “the mercantile part of our volunteers now ex- 
perience an inconvenient tax upon their time, in acquiring military 
capabilities, by which they are to become a rampart to their country 
againft Gallic irruption, the neceffity has been caufed by that cri- 
minal neglect of the military energies of the conftitution which is 
complained of in thefe pages. Our ftatefmen are now bending the 
tubborn oak, becaufe their predeceffors did not bend the fupple 
ozier. Had every Englifhman been made expertin military evolu- 
tions when a boy at fchoo], we fhould not have had all this laborious 
drilling in advanced age. Had the whole community been early 
trained to arms, the ufe of them would have been through life ealy, 
familiar, and pleafant; the occafional exercifes at ftated periods 
might be made agreeable recreations from bufinefs, and an annual 
meeting might be rendered an interefting military feftival. So me- 
thodized, military attendances would not interrupt mercantile but- 
nefs; but /o prepared, ENGLAND WOULD NEVER KNOW THE DAN- 
GER OF INVASION, NOR HEAR THE THREAT.” 

In antwer to thofe who may conceive it mifchievous to fur- 
niih the great body of the people with arms, our author ap- 
peals to facts and hiftorical tefiimony ; and he refers to a work 
publifhed by the earl of Liverpool many years ago, “ On the 
etiablifhment of a national force.” This nobleman challenges 
the production of a fingle inttance, in the annals of the world, 
of a people who, when the {word was put into their hands, con- 
verted it to their own deftruction. 

Mr. Cartwright not only contends for the perfec fafety of 


the meafure which his work is intended to recommend; but 
+ he 
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he relies with perfeét confidence on the courage and valour of 
his countrymen in repelling the hoftile attacks of an invading 
army, when they confider that they are contending “ for 
thofe laws and liberties which make an Englifhman’s tield an 
Eden, and his fire-fide an earthly heaven.” In this caufe he 
believes, and we cordially agree with him, that every Briton 
will engage with a fpirit of enthufiafm, which has frequently 
been exhibited by our forefathers: it is a caufe that will bear 
reflection ; that will transform thofe whom the enemy has in- 
folently denominated “ a nation of fhopkeepers,” into bands 
of valiant heroes, who need no other ftimulus than the amor 
patria which glows in every breaft, to avenge the wrongs of 
that country from which it is their boaft that they are de- 
feended. What Mr. C. has faid on the ufe of ardent {pirits 
in the moment of conflict we fhall tranfcribe, as a conclufion 
io this article : 

“ For the honour of his country the authpr hopes he fhall never 
fee an Englifh general lead an Englith foldier to battle, deprived of 
his reafon, of his intelletual ability, by the ufe of Turkith opium, or 
French brandy, in order to inflame his courage, and caufe a momen- 
tary augmentation of bodily force: and he equally hopes never to 
fee the Englifh government put the Englih nation in military array 
under any fpecies of intoxication that fhould caufe it for one mo- 
ment to forget its civil rights and its civil duties. No! give the 
flave opium, and the foldier of defpotifm brandy to intoxicate him 
for the battle with the fury of a beaft! The free man’s courage is 
higheft when his reafon is moft clear, when he knows the ineftima- 
ble value of that for which he fights, and when he enters the conflict 
confcious of being, in the full fenfe of the word, aman. Seeing 
liberty in vi€tory, and flavery in defeat, the battle has no terrors; 
for nothing he dreads but degradation and fhame. Such men may 
be flain, but cannot be conquered.” 





Ant. XLVI. Principes de Phyfiologie. Par Charles Louis Dumas. 


Principles of Phyfiology, or an Introduétion:to the experimental, philo- 
Jophical, and medical Knowledge of Man. By C. L. Dumas, of the 
National Inftitute of France ; Profejjor of Anatomy and Phyjiolog y 
at Montpelier, Vol. 1,2,and 3. 8vo, pp. 1630, Paris. Evans. 
London, 


pe fcience of phyfiology is fo clofely allied to phyfic, 
that, as far as phytic is a feience, it is wholly/dependeut 
on phyfiology ; if therefore a medical man withes to raife 
him(elf above the rank of a mere empiric, he mutt lay a foun- 
dation for his practical theory in the fundamental wey. « 
of the a¢tions of the animal fyftem in health ; and this ftudy 
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is fo much the more interefiing, as it is very frequently capable 
of illuftration and of advancement from the application of the 
inferences drawn from other branches of natural philofophy, 
which are in their nature more capable of accurate reafoning, 
and conclufive demonttration, than can generally be obtained 
from the immediate obfervation of the functions of the ani- 
mal economy : and however infufficient thefe applications 
may be for the complete explanation of all the difficulties 
which occur in the inveftigation, it muft ftill be indifpenfable, 
to one who withes to be mafter of his profeffion, to have it in 
his power io obiain every afliftance which the nature of the 
fubjeéct admits from fuch collateral ftudies, fince, where there 
is any poilibility of employing them, they tend to throw a fo- 
reign light upon fome parts of a {cience which, from its own 
obicurity, fiands in heed of all the advantages that can by any 
means be obtained. To neglect a fource of fuch advantages 
mutt therefore be unpardonable in the phyfiologift, and the 
importance of the fubjeét will be a fufficient apology for en- 
tering with confiderable minutenefs into the difcuffion of fome 
fuch points as appear to admit of being determined by demon- 
ftrative or by analogical argument, in a more fatisfactory 
manner than has been done in the work under confideration. 
Until we have corrected all our mathematical and mechanical 
errors, we have no right to expect to make the leaft fubftan- 
tial progrefs in the arduous inveftigation of the more intricate 
operations of life. 

M. Dumas comes before the public with ftrong claims toa 
refpeciful attention. Connecéted with a fociety of the firfl 
rank in philofophical eminence, bearing the title of a public 
Profeflor in a celebrated {choo] of phyfic, he may be fuppoted 
to offer to us no unfavourable {fpecimen of the medical Jitera- 
ture of his age and his country. His profeffions are commen- 
furate to his tiation, and his performances may juftly require 
either to be received with approbation, or to be rejected on 
the ground of fubfantial argument. They will afford, at-the 
commencement of a periodical work like this, a favourable 
opportunity of entering fomewhat at large into the funda- 
mental doctrines which muft be the bafis on which its future 
criticifms will be conducted. The publication of M. Dumas’s 
book is much more recent than the date on the title-page im- 
plies, and it is but lately that it has been imported into this 
country. It is dedicated to Chaptal and to Sommering. 

In the Preface, together with much praife of Haller’s great 
work on Phyfiology, the author inferts fome ftrictures fo judi- 
cious that we are led to expect he will be very unlikely to fall 
himfelf into fimilar errors, ‘ 

“ Since 
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“ Since Haller’s Elements of Phyfiology,” fays M. Dumas, “ no 
work has been executed in the fame manner, and with the fame 
obiect. But from the time of the publication of Hailer’s book, our 
knowledge has been fo much extended, that it far exceeds the limits 
to which it was then confined. This work is certainly an honour to 
the age which producedit; but the order which the author has fol- 
lowed is more favourable to his particular opinions than conform- 
able to a corre mode of philofopbizing. It has difieminated a 
number of inconteftable truths, of fundamental principles, and of 
well-eftablifhed experiments ; but it has alfo propagated many gra- 
tuitous hypothefes, erroneous views, and doubttul obfervations. 
‘The magnitude of the book is immenfe ; but it would be much re- 
duced if we omitted all the ufelefs quotations, the idle difputes, 
the fuperfluous anatomical details, and all the foreign and unnecef- 
fary matter that has been introduced into it. Its diftribution is 
fimple, but there is a want of harmony and connection between the 
dificrent parts, which do not fufficiently correfpond with each other. 
The collection of facts is complete, but the opinions grounded on 
them are fometimes too haftily formed: they are often iil compared, 
and the inferences drawn from them are not always the fimpleft 
nor the beft. In fhort, Haller, the moft laborious and the moft 
learned of modern phyfiologifts, made too much ufe of that exces 
to erudition which is fo much in requeit among the German writers: 
he has been unreafonably prodigal in loading his work with the 
iames and opinions of various authors. One would fuppofe, in 
reading him, that his object was, not to inquire into the true na- 
ture of the fubje& difcufied, but to repeat, without referve, every 
thing that others had already faid concerning it. Not that we ought 
to proferibe all difplay of erudition, which it is the intereft of igno- 
rance and pride to treat with a contempt that is only juft when it is 
abufed. Such a prohibition is beft calculated to fatter the felf- 
love, to confole the indolence, and to fatisfy the ambition, of fome 
prejudiced perfons, who, enriched without knowing it by the pro- 
perty of others, imagine that they alone are in pofieilion of a pecu- 
har treafure of difcoveries and of fcientific knowledge.” 

The character of M. Dumas’s work is indeed extremely 
unlike that of Haller: he does not appear to be wanting in 
medical erudition, although his orthography perpetually 
betrays a deficiency in clailical literature, and his citations 
are in general fo inaccurate, that they feem to have patled 
through feveral intermediate ftages. Haller was correct in 
itating matters of faét and of evidence, and there was a de- 
gree of ipecioufnefs and of fober argument even in his errors. 
in the prefent work there is often an evident inattention to 
accuracy in verifying the fundamental propofitions, and a 
propenlity to induige the imagination in paradoxical f{pecula- 
tions upon the inferences that may be drawn from them. It 
's very amufing to obferve the author expatiating on the im- 
portance of the application of the mathematics to anatomy ; 
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and infinuating his familiarity with the differential calculus, 
in the midft of fuch palpable blunders} in mathematics and 
mechanics, as are not only of importance in themfelves, but 
tend entirely to dettroy the confidence of the reader in the 
reafoning powers of an author, when they are applied to other 
cafes, that do not admit of fo conne¢ted a chain of demontftra- 
tion, and require therefore a {till ftronger and better regu- 
lated mind to do juftice to their difficulty and intricacy. 
Ready as we may be to allow the infufficiency of mathemati- 
cal philofophy for explaining all the phenomena of nature, we 
mutt fiill coincide with the opinion of the father of phytic, and 
approve the practice of the moft enlightened feminaries of 
learning, in inculcating its neceftity for the cultivation of the 
Jogical faculties of the human mind. 

M. Dumas obferves, with great truth, that mathematicians 
and chemifts have, in fucceflion, attempted to reduce the 
whole ceconomy of the animal frame within the narrow limits 
of their refpective {pheres. Precifely in the fame manner has 
our author endeavoured to refer every action and every func- 
tion to the agency of vitality, and to extend the influence of 
the principles of life fo far, as to control the immutable pro- 
perties infeparable from matter, by analogies which, even if 
they were true, would ferve only to filence inquiry, and to 
imake us lament the imperfection of our powers of induction ; 
but which, when inaccurately conducted, as in the prefent in- 
fiance they frequently are, conftitute the moft direét return 
towards the regions of antient barbarifm, that the invention 
could have devifed. M. Dumas claims the honour of the 
foundation of the fect of the vitalifts, for his predeceflors and 
his colleagues in the medical {chool of Montpelier: fome 
truths they unqueftionably have difleminated, and perhaps 
difcovered ; but as far as found reafoning can approve their 

rinciples, and perhaps even a little further, they appear to 
fa proceeded collaterally with the molt enlightened phyfio- 
logifts of this country. 

The whole work is divided into fix parts : the laft two ar 
referved for a fourth volume, and are only prefented in ab- 
firact at the clofe of the third. The Firft and Second parts are 
chiefly introductory: the firft is devoted to a general view of 
anatomy and phyfiology, as they are connected with all the 
other branches of natural philofophy ; the fecond to a fummary 
account of the firucture and ceconomy of the human frame. 
The Third part treats of the conneétion of man with external 
objes, with regard to the fenfes, and to the powers of loco- 
motion: ihe Fourth, of the prefervation of the fluids and 
folids in their phyfical fiate by means of the cixculation ‘ “9 

With, 
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Fifth, of the prefervation of the compofition and integrity of 
the body, by the vifceral fyfiem and the nutritive powers : 
and the Sixth, of the phyfical and moral relation of man to his 
own {pecies, comprehending the fenfual functions and thie in- 
tellecual powers. The whole is preceded by a preliminary 
difcourte of a metaphyfical nature, on the mode of acquiring 
phyfiological knowiedge, and on the general principles of 
{cientific inveftigation. 

“ The living body,” fays M. Dumas, “ has qualities which are 
peculiar to it; it has others in common with matter in general. 
‘The actions or phenomena by which it exhibits thefe two orders of 
qualities, are therefore necefiarily of two kinds ; that is to fay, they 
are either peculiar to the ftate of life, or they are found in every 
thing that exifts. The latter emanate from the general laws of 
matter, and are confounded with the ordinary phenomena of na- 
ture; they are fimply phyfical effects. Of the former, fome are 
attached to the arrangement of the parts conftituting certain or- 
gans, and depend on their ftracture, their configuration, and their 
form ; thefe I call organic phenomena: others are derived from the 
particular laws which govern beings poffefied of life, and do not 
refult from a particular mode of organization; thefe are hyper- 
organic, or vital phenomena; they have iometimes been impro- 
perly called inorganic., Few operations occur in the avimal body 
which do not exhibit, more or lefs, each of thefe three kinds of 
phenomena; but they do not poffefs equal thares of influence. 
Sometimes phyfical, fometimes organic actions prevail, and fome- 
times actions purely vital: and the art of obferving correttly 
conlifis in tracing them all according to their degree of predomi~ 
nance.” ; 

At the clofe of this difcourfe the author ftates his divifion 
of the animal organs into feveral different fyftems; and a table 
at the end of the volume exhibits their teveral relations and 
their principal difeafes. “The firft fyttem is the ofleous or 
fundamental ; the fecond, the irritable or mufcalar ; the third, 
the nervous or fenfitive ; the fourth, the vafcular or calorific ; 
the fifth, the vifceral or reparatory; the fixth, the lymphatic? 
or abforbing; and the feventh, the fexual or reproductive 
{\ftem. ; 

The firft part of the work begins with an elegant {ketch of the 
hiftory of phyfiology. The hiftory of any fcience ought, per~ 
haps, rather to conclude than to begin an elementary work on 
the fubject ; for it is impoflible for a reader to be interefied in 
the progrefs of difcoveries, while he is unable to entertain a dif-. 
tinct idea of their nature. M. Dumas’s account of Brown 
and his doétrines deferves to be tranflated at length. 

“ Brown, the pupil and the rival of Cullen, endeavoured to 
overturn the dottrines of his matter as foon as he had produced his 

own. 
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own. He fuppofed living beings pofiefied of an unknown princi- 
ple, dittinguifhing them from inanimate bodies : and this principle 
he denominates excitability. One and indivifible, it renders them 
capable of being actuated by certain external and internal forces, 
the effects of which modify all the vital actions, more or lefs eifen- 

ially. Antong the external forces which exercife a fiimulating 
action on the ‘body, he ranks heat, food, air, the blood, and the 
fecreted fluids: among the internal exciting forces he clafles mut 
cular motion, the femfations, the paflions of the mind, the exer reif 
of the brain and of the intellect. Thus, tne tiate of life confifi 
fimply in the faculty of being actuated by the impreflion of fiimuli 
which, while they vary their general efieét of excitation, occafion 
all the ditferent phenomena of health and of difeafes. If the fiimu- 
Jant powers act with moderate force, they confume a fufficient 
quantity of excitability, and the body remains in a degree of ex- 
citement aniwering to a ftate of health. But the excitability may 

err, either in excets or in defect, accordingly’ as it is fubmitted to 
the action of firong or of weak ftimuli. Hence arife two grand 
claffes of difeafes, tthe nic affections, in which the excitement is 
exceffive ; and afihenic afiections, where it is deficient. The latter 
are owing to direct debility, when they arife from the abfence or 
inattivity of the exciting forces, and to indirect debility, when they 
are derived from the too powerful or too long continued action of 
thefe forces.” 


“ This is more than fufficient to enable ‘us to form a judgment 


of the i inadequé icy of Brown’s phyfiological doctrine. Hurried away 

by the abioiute originality and independence of his genius, he felt 

the imperious ne ceflity of feeing and thinking after a manner of his 
‘own. But in his folitary fea rch after truth he did not fufficiently 
{crutinife fome favourite ideas, which gratified his imagination, 
and perhaps his felf-love. He neglected a part of the obfervations 
and experiments that were neceilary to the complete coimprehen- 
fion of the whole animal economy. He attempted to theorize 
inftead of obferving, to conjeéture inftead of learning, and to 
fuppofe inftead of inferring. He only fucceeded in firangely cir- 
foeniedibies the number of the principles, or the experimental 
cauifes of life, in enveloping and coniounding them in a fingle 
property, by means of mutilating his obfervations, accommodating 
his facts, and precipitating his conclutions , and he imagined that 
he had timplified the fcience of animal life becaufe he miftook the 
limits of a fingle phenomenon for thofe of the whole operations cj 
nature; and fixing his attention on a fingle charaéter of the vital 
powers, imag ‘ined that it comprited their entire hiftory.” 


In different paffages of the firft. part of his work, M. 
Dumas fiates it as his opinion, that every atom or iublcule, 
compofing a living being, enjoys feparately the fame vital 
activity as is exei reifed by the whole when conne¢ted and 
WwW ited 3 that in the connexion conftituting life, each part has ° 
its properties confounded with thofe of the ‘reft, and con- 
{piring 
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fpiring towards one general end, with reference to the centre 
where the fum of the effects is collected. The mote perfect 
the animal, the more marked is this fympathy and co-opera- 
tion; in plants it is fearcely perceptible, in man it is the moft 
perfect and powerful. He alleges the facts relative to the 
revivification of animalcules as proofs that the property of life 
may be connected with matter which remains for many years 
deftitute of any vital actions ; and he colle¢ts'a number of other 
facts to fhow the ftrong analogy between the life of plants 
and that of animals, He defcribes the three powers of aili- 
milation, motion, and feeling ; which he confiders as eflential 
to life, and adds to them a fourth, which he calls vital refifi- 
ance. This is to animals what the vis inertiz is to inanimate 
matter: it is difcovered in the refitiance of putrefaction, of 
chemical action, of coagulation, of digefiion, of heat and 
cold, and of mechanical injuries ; all of which are found to 
undergo modifications, with reipect to animal bodies, very 
different from thofe under which they operate on the fame 
{ubftances when deprived of life. 

In the firft chapter of the fecond part of his work, M. 
Dumas takes a general and enlarged view of the firucture 
and proportions of the human frame. With refpect to the 
pefition natural to man, he gives fufficient reafons to prove 
that it cannot be that of a quadruped. 


“ The fituation of the great occipital foramen, in the centre of 
the bafe of the cranium, which is nearly in a horizontal direction, 
fixes the human head to the trunk, in fuch a manner, that when the 
body is in the attitude ofa quadruped, the eyes are directed towards 
the ground, and cannot, without a painful effort, be turned for- 
wards to guard the individual from enemies approaching him. 
Betides, the body does not appear to be formed in the necefiary 
proportions for walking long on the four extremities in a conve- 
nient manner: for the pofterior half, being of a height much too 
great for the anterior, would oblige the perfon to move on his 
knees, in order to avoid the inconvenience of a motion fo embar- 
rafled, fo ftiff, and fo tottering, as would otherwife be mevitable, 
if the feet were either applied to the ground throughout their ex- 
tent, or merely fupported on their extremities. ‘Theie reafons thow 
that the natural ftate of man is that of a biped, if it is not vitiated 
by education, by debility, or by bad habit. It may, however, be 
allowed that there are {ome reafons to believe that the polition of 
a quadruped is not abfolutely repugnant to his nature, becaufe it 
is very common in infancy; and if, as a child grows up, the habit 
of walking in this pofition is not effectually corrected, it leaves a 
fingular propenfity to continue the fame mode of locomction in a 
more advanced age.” 
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The author has; in the next place, enlarged on the modi. 
fications produced in the nature of man by the influence of 
age, fex, habit, and temperament. On thele fubjects he has 
collected much information, which is often interefting, but 
in general too difcordant to allow of any conclufive infe. 
rence. His remarks on the fuccefiive developement of the 
human body are fomewhat fingular. 


“ The progrefs of this developement is conftantly directed from 
the fuperior to the inferior parts, fo that the more elevated organs 
are firft completely developed, and the others in fucceffion, accor- 
ding to the diftance from thefe. In infancy, the head grows mof 
rapidly, and its magnitude is greateft in proportion to the reft of 
the body: it conftitutes about one-fourth of the whole height, 
This developement is favourable to the’ improvement of the organs 
of the fenfes, which occupy the external parts of the head. In 
youth, its fize is fmaller in comparifon with the cheft, which ex- 
tends and enlarges itfelf; thus, at the time of puberty, the heart 
and the lungs receive a remarkable augmentation of their power and 
activity. In middle age, the organs of the abdomen become more 
perfect and more voluminous: and this proceis continues unti!, 
m old age, it aflumes a retrograde dire¢tion, and reduces all the 
orgaus again to finaller dimentions.” 

In the fourth chapter the author treats of the organic 
ftructure of various parts, which may be of four kinds, cei- 
lular or fpongy, mutcuiar or fibrous, mixed or parenchyma- 
tous, laminated or bony: and in the fitth and fixth, of the 
chemical conititution of the fiuids and folids refpectively. 
The coaguhum of the blood, he oblerves, when well wathed, 
coniifts of fibrine; it is tree from timell, it gives an infipid 
phiegm by difiillation, combines with acids, and is neither 
toluble in alkalis nor In water: an extreme coagulability is its 
characteriitie property: it is alfo found in great abundance in 
the mufcles. The iubfiances diffolved in the ferum are of two 
kinds; the one, coagulable by a certain degree of heat, by 
acids, by oxids, and by alcohol; the ether, which is not 
coaguleble, but which acquires confiftency by cooling: the 
fermer is albumen, the latter gelatine. ‘Thefe three fubfian- 
ces appear to be formed from each other in fuccetiion : the ge- 
latine abounds moit ia young animais; the albumen increaies 
as the organization advances: and this is perhaps afterwards 
converted into fibrine: they are alfo found in different pro- 
portions in different animals, according to the degree of their 
perfection. Thouvenel converted albumen into gelatine by 
acids, and gelatine into albumen by alkalis. Parmentier and 
Deyeux difcovered alfo in the blood fix other principles, an 
odoriferous fubftance, iron, foda, the colouring matter, ful- 
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phur, and water. The red globules of the blood, which have 
fo much and fo defervedly attracted the attention of many 
other phyfidtogifts,;M. Dumas fearcely notices. He con- 
cludes the Second part of his work with a difcuiiion of the 
claflification of the animal funétions into the four divifions, 
which conftitute the fubfequent Four parts. 

In the Third part, which is devoted to the faculties of fen- 
{ation and locomotion, after examining the controverfy be- 
tween Haller and his opponents, the author jays down three 
principal propofitions refpecting fenfibility : Firit, that it is 
not exclufively eflential to the nerves ; Secondly, tliat its in- 
tenfity may be increafed or diminifhed ‘according to certain 
unknown laws; and Thirdly, that it undergoes an infinity bf 
different forms, at the different periods of the lite of the 
animal. Senfation he does not confider merely as a paflive 
affection, ‘but aflerts, that an active exertion of the mind is 
always neceffary to it: hence he explains the frequent appa- 
rent want of fenfation, from a want of attention: the agency 
of the nerves he thinks as neceffary for exerting a vital in- 
fluence on the feveral organs, as for keeping up a connection 
with the general fenforium ; and he is difpofed to refer tym- 
pathies of all kinds much more to the local proximity, or to 
fume unknown circumftances, of the diffcrent parts, than to 
any conne¢tion at the origin or in the progreis of the nerves. 
The firuétures of the brain and nerves are defcribed, and the 
functions of the organs of the fenfes explained, nearly in the 
fame manner as they have already been treated by other au- 
thors. Much is faid of vital ofcillations, con@enfations, and 
expanfions, of which no diftiné idea can eafily be formed. 
‘The regeneration of the nerves is confidered as fuily eftablifhed 
by the experiments of Englifh phyfiologifis. 

With retpect to the irritability of the mufcles, M. Dumas re- 
fufes to allow to Haller the merit of originality in fo high a de- 
gree as it has been commonly attributed to him. He allo main- 
tains, that we have no reafon to deny the irritability of many 
parts not mufcular, and alleges, from an experiment of his 
own, that by means of oxigenated muriatic acid, or of alcohol, 
the mefentery of an animal may be made capable of exhibit- 
ing unequivocal figns of irritation from the action of ftimuli. 
He enumerates ten fundamental laws of iritability: 1. Its 
eflential character is a feries of contractions and dilatations 
produced by a ftimulus external or internal. 2. It is inde- 
pendent of the aétion of the nerves, and belongs more par- 
ticularly, although not exclufively, to the mufcular fibre. 3. 
Itrequires an appropriate ftimulus. 4. It’exifis in a different 
form in different organs. 5. Its intenfity varies at different 
times 
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times and under different circumftances. 6. It is developed 
with peculiar energy at the infiant of death. 7. It is mult- 
plied and revived by dividing into feveral parts the organ which 
appears to have loft it. 8. It is exhaufted the more rapidly, 
in a given part, as it has been more frequently and powerfully 
exerted. 9g. It isinfluenced by fenfibility, and re-a¢ts on that 
power, although the two powers are eflentially different. 10. It 
requires a moderate degree of cohefion in the parts poffefied 
of it, and is impaired by an excefs or by a deficiency of 
this power, which is fuppofed to depend chiefly on tempe- 
rature. 

M. Dumas curforily enumerates the mufcles of the human 
body. He has before publifhed a methodical work on the 
muicles, in which he has applied to each an appropriate 
denomination, derived from its attachments; but here he 
employs the names in common ufe. He confiders the 
muicles as fimply fibrous in their intimate ftruéture, and does 
not attempt to ailign a mechanical caufe for their action ; but 
he obferves, that it requires the integrity of the nervous, the 
arterial, and the venous fyfiems, and alfo an appropriate tem- 
perature. He enters minutely, although not very fucceisfully, 
into the mechaniim of walking, running, and leaping, and 
gives a delcription and figure of the fkeleton of an extraor- 
dinary leaper and tumbler, in whom the thigh-bone wa: 
wanting, and, the tibia was articulated immediately with the 
pelvis. 

‘The well known phenomena of the circulation are detailed 
in the Fourth part of the work. The author thinks that the 
heart is larger, in proportion to the arteries, in the more ro- 
buft and courageous animals, than in the weaker and more 
timid ; in the fame manner as the ftrength of the intellectual 
faculties is in great meafure determined by the magnitude of 
the brain, compared with that of the nerves. He infifts that 
the dilatation of the heart, and even of the arteries, is rather 
active than paflive; and he obferves, that we cannot expect 
to determine accurately, from calculation, the immediate force 
vith which the heart contraéts. On the fubjeét of the pulle 
he claims great merit for the fchool of Montpelier, from the 
efearches of Bordeu, and his improvements in Solano’s doc- 
trines. However ill founded the theory may appear, the im- 
portance of the iubject is fuch as to juitify an enumeration 
ot Mr. Bordeu’s difiinctions, although they rather belong to 
a pathological than to a phyfiological work. 

Dividing the time of each pultation into two equal parts, 
the greatefi force may be exerted, either in the firft or the 
fecond of thefe portions. The latter conftitutes the = 
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pulfe, which precedes an evacuation from fome part above the 
diaphragm ; the former the inferior, which portends an eva- 
cuation from a part below the diaphragm. Thefe fpecies are 
{ubdivided —— a to the part from which the evacuation 
may beexpected. The pectoral pulfe is foft, full, and dilated ; 
the guttural pulfe lefs: foft, lefs full, and more frequent ; the 
nafal pulfe much more full and hard. In the ftomachal pulfe, 
the artery feems to become ftiff and to tremble, the pulfations 
are frequent, and nearly equal; the abdominal pulle is une~ 
qual both in force and in time, and fometimes irregular] 
intermittent; the uterine pulfe is elevated, firongly saieed, 
unequal, and often as if recoiling ; the hepatic pulfe is neither 
hard nor rigid, it has two or three unequal pulfations alternat- 
ing with two or three equal ones; the hemorrhoidal nearly 
refembles the uterine pulfe. There can be little doubt that 
moft of thefe diftintions are imaginary ; vet, perhaps, fome 
of them may furnifh hints to a more impartial obferver. 

M. Dumas propofes, for explaining the a¢tion of the heart 
and arteries, a new theory of the ftimulating powers of the 
blood. He conceives each particle of the blood, as well as 
of the other animal fluids, to be furrounded by a vital atmo- 
{phere extending to a confiderable’ diftance: thus he thinks — 
that the tinge of bile obfervable in the neighbourhood of the 


gall-bladder, is owing to a difpofition™in the parts to fecrete 
bile, derived from the influence of the biliary atmofphere. 


He believes that in a fimilar manner the ftimulating powers of 
the blood operate on the heart and arteries at a Tienes, fo 
as to prepare a dilatation in the parts to which the portion 
of blood is approaching. In proof of this, he alleges feveral 
experiments; but they neither appear to be at all conclufive, 
nor are they fo cireumftantially related as to infpire any degree 
of confidence in their accuracy. 

The effeét of the pulmonary circulation in the blood is next 
confidered, and the chemical theories of the origin of animal 
heat are combated with confiderable fuccefs. Confiftently with 
the author's principles, a contractile and expanfive force is 
attributed to the lungs, but-without any arguments that can 
be deemed fatisfaGtory. He mentions, that as early as 1792, 
he had produced pulmonary fymptoms in animals, by caufing 
them to — for fome weeks confiderable portions of oxi- 
gen gas. He doubts the poffibility of the compofition of 
water in a heat no greater than that of the body of an ani- 
mal; and he thinks, with Mr. Hunter, that-the prefervation 
of an equable temperature in a variety of expofures to great 
degrees of heat and cold, is an effect that cannot be referred 
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to any chemical properties of matter. The motion of the 
diaphragm he thinks not only effential to refpiration, but 
contiituting the bafis of another circulation in the fluids con- 
tained by the cellular membrane of the whole body, to which 
he imagines the diaphragm is defigned to propagate its ofcil- 
Jations, and to ferve the purpofe of a heart to’ this newly- 
diicovered fyftem. 

The Appendix prefents, in a fummary form, the contents 
of the volume which is to conclude the work. The operations 
of the vilceral {yfiem are enumerated and defcribed: the 
fecretions -are attributed to a fenfitive faculty, enabling the 
organs to fele¢ét their appropriate particies from the mafs of 
the blood, in which they are fuppofed to be pre-exifting; 
the original formation of the blood, as well as of the other 
fluids, being conceived to be principally effected in the ge- 
neral circulation, independently of any peculiar organs. The 
fpleen, M. Dumas imagines, may be of ufe in feparating the 
more aqueous parts of the blood for the ufe of the kidneys, 
and the more vifcid for that of the liver; but we are not 
informed by what channels the fluids, thus feparated, are to 
be conveyed to the refpective organs. He adopts, with re- 
gard to the poflibility of a retrograde motion of the abfor- 
bents, the hypothefis propofed by Dr. Charles Darwin. Total 
abitinence from food, he thinks, can fearcely be fwpported 
longer than twenty-four hours ; he allows that there are in- 
ftances on record where it was. continued for a much more 
confiderable time ; but he obferves, that the fubjeéts of thete 
cafes were mofily, or perhaps always, feinales. 

The Sixth part is to contain a confutation of the various 
fyftems that have been propofed refpecting generation ; an 
explanation of the mechanilm of the voice; and a fummary 
account of the origin, the combination, and the communica- 
tion of ideas. With this the book will be concluded. 

From the preceding extracis and abftracis, fome idea of the 
nature and contents of Mr. Dumas’s work may be formed: 
it remains to inveitigate the accuracy of many of his affertions 
and arguments, which will afford an ample icope for the ex- 
ercife of argumentative criticifm; and they will be noticed in 
the order in which they occur. 

Vol.i. p. 164. Asan initance of the precifion which may be derived 
from the mathematics, Mr. Dumas gives a defcription of the “ human 
« head,” which, he fays, is “ an elongated {pheroid, flattened on the 
“ fides, compofed of circular fegments, of which the diameters are 
“ {inaller at the anterior part, and larger as they become more polie- 
« rior.” Now, in the firft place, no oval of continued curvature, much 
lefs an ellipfis, as M. Dumas afferts (p. 177), can be compofed of por- 
tions of circles; andin ¢he fecond, the radius of oe the 
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fection of the head becomes larger only in advancing from the front 
to the fides, and then diminifhes again in proceeding further back- 
wards. Similar inaccuracies are frequently obfervable when 
mathematical terms are ‘employed: thus, the thorax of qua- 
drupeds is faid to have lefs refemblance toa cone than a triangle, 
of which the fpine is the bafe, and the united fummits of the ribs 
the apex. It is difficult to conjecture whether the tranfverfe or 
the longitudinal feétion of the thorax is here compared to a tri- 
angle. 

P. 170. In order to fhow the advantage of the “ conftru@tion of the 
“ fpine,” which is formed of a great number of detached cylindrical 
pieces, rather than of a few longer ones, the author quotes the affer- 
tion of Euler, “* that columns of the fame fubftance and of the fame 
“ thicknefs will fupport, without bending, weights that are inverfely 
“ as the fquares of their heights.” It mutt be allowed, that this would 
be a fufficient reafon, if any fuch were wanting, why the {pine 
fhould not have been formed of a fingle piece ; fincea bent'columu 
of two feet in length, would fupport but ene fourth as much as @ 
column of the fame thicknefs and only one foot long. But the 
principle has been carried much too far by Euler: when the columu 
is either ftraight, or but little bent, it is not by bending that it gives 
way: and then the lengch is a matter of indifference, as Coulomb 
has very fatisfactorily fhown. 

P. 193. “It is remarked, that Reil has difcovered that the mineral 
“ acids diffolve membranous parts, and harden the fubfiance of the 
“nerves. Alkalis are faid to have a contrary effect.” 

P. 336. M. Dumas, in many parts of his work, ftrenuoufly affects, 
that “ irritability is as capable of extending as of contracting a mui- 
“ cular fibre :” for inftance, befides fome other effects which do not 
deferve to be enumerated, he attributes the diaftole of the heart 
and arteries to the immediate exertion of mufcular power. We 
have, indeed, no pofitive reafon to think that the vital powers are, 
in their primitive ftate, more incapable of an expantive than a 
contra¢tile force ; but we may fafely affirm, that the conftitution of 
mufcular parts is fuch as to render an expanfive action of the aggre- 
gate, with refpect to its length, utterly impoffible. A bar of iron, 
when it expands, muft tend to feparate the obftacles oppofed to it, 
buta fkein of filk cannot foftce afunder two bodies in contact with ite 
extremities. The conftituent fibres of a mufcle are probably 
far more fine and more flexible than fpiders webs : and a fingle {pi- 
der’s web is capable of drawing with a force of many grains; but a 
thoufand fpiders webs, of a moderate length, could not, while they 
retained their flexibility, communicate a protrufive impulfe with 
any fenfible force. And this conclufion is as much juftified by ex- 
periment as it is authorifed by reafon. When M. Dumas afferts 
that the ventricles of the heart may fometimes be found to expand 
themfelves with force in oppofition to the hand that grafps them, he 
omits to notice that the auricles may at the fame time be diftending 
them with blood by their contraction ; and that, even independently 
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of this, a partial contraction of fome of the fibres may have caufed, 
in the cafe of the experiment, a partial refiftance. Indeed, in a 
ftructure fimilar to that of the heart, it may be imagined that the 
relaxation even of flexible fibres, may eaufe an enlargement of the 
whole organ, which may refemble an active effort; but in the cafe of 
mutfcles in general, the circumftances of their infertion and attach- 
ment are futticient to fhow the impoffibility of fuch an action. 


P. 341. The variety of the refults which have been obtained from 
different experiments on the “ fenfibility of bones, ligaments, and 
“‘ membranes,” leads M. Dumas to maintain, that fenfibility is by no 
means confined to the nerves, but that. it is attached to other parts, 
with an inconftancy which he confiders as the ftrongeft charatteriftic 
of the functions of life. With refpect to boues, he alleges, that 
even the teeth become fenfible by means of the operation ofan acid, 
although they may be filed without any pain. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to be certain, that the bony fubttance of the teeth is 
deftitute of nerves ; and it is eafier to imagine that nerves may fome- 
times be infenfible, than that fenfations can ever be conveyed to 
the mind without their afliftauce. When membranes become {fenii- 
ble by means of inflammation, it is poflible that a new nervous fub- 
fiance may be produced by the operation of inflammation. It is 
well known that new veilels are generated in this procefs; and the 
fenfibility of the fungous fubftance produced in fores, is fufficient to 
demonftrate that the animal powers are not inadequate to the pro- 
duétion of new matter, endued with a high degree of this nervous 
faculty. It is not, indeed, at all improbable, that nervous fibrils 
are as neceflury to the functions of the minutett blood-veffels as to 
the largeft, fome of which are obvioufly furnithed with nerves, and 
that even wherever there are blood-veffels there mutt of confe- 
quence be nerves. ' 

P. 343. The perforation of the ftomach by the gafiric juice is at- 
tributed to a “ morbid diminution of the vital refiftance.” Mr. Hunter 
fuppofed, as is well known, that the circumftance was always fubfe- 
quent to the death of the perfon ; and M. Dumas does not adduce 
any evidence in favour of a different opinion. 


P. 346. It is afferted, that the “ fimple cohefive force of a tendon 
“ is greater than that of its mufcle, excepting while the mufcular 
« fibres arecontracted by their vital power.” This may perhaps be 
true; but it is almoft impoflible to prove it by direct experiment, 
fince we cannot in any manner unite the fibres of a dead muticle ina 
ftate of tenfion perfectly equable, fo as to allow the whole to exert 
its ftrength to the greateft poflible advantage, as it probably does 
the action of the living mufcle. 

P. 355. The “ inequality of the operation of the forces concerned in 
* the animal economy,” is alleged as a proof “ that they are 
‘ not of a mechanical nature.” “ Mechanical forces,” fays M. Dumas, 
“at equally and conftantly until the extinétion of the motion.” 
But, furely, the motion of the moon, for inftance, is very unequal, 


and that of the ftriking part of a clock is continually interrupted. 
and 
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and yet thefe are derived from mechanical caufes. The principle 
which the author endeavours to enforce is perhaps incontefiable, but 
it ought not to be fupported by inaccurate arguments. 


P. 365. The bones have a ftill greater advantage from being hollow 
than is here inferred from the theorem of Galileo. Stifinefsis, for practi- 
cal purpofes, of greater confequence than ultimate ftrength ; and the 
fame matter, formed into a cylinder of a double diameter, is not only 
twice as ftrong, but four times as ftiff. 


P. 408. The “ greater fmoothnefs of the fkin in the female fex,” is 
attributed to the “ {uperior power of the lymphatic fyftem, which 
“ abforbs the nutriment that in the male is convérted into hair.”— 
But, for the fame reafon, the hair of the head ought to be fhorter in 
the female, while, on the contrary, it is ufually longer. 


P. 415. Hippocrates is quoted as “ attributing a peculiar defeét, 
“ which wascommon among the Scythians, to the cufiom of being 
“ continually on horfeback :” but this is a mifreprefentation: in the 
elegant and entertaining treatife to which we are referred, the effect 
is attributed to the operation of phlebotomy behind the ear, as a 
remedy for the rheumatic affections to which the Scythians were 
very liable. 


Vol. Il. P.8. When “ dead animal fubftances have been inflated 
“ with air,” the “ fpring of the air is faid to be gradually deftroyed by 
“ the difengagement of putrid miafmata.” This ftatement is incon- 
fiftent with the prefent ftate of our knowledge : a part of the oxygen 
may perhaps be abforbed during putrefa¢tion, but the greater part of 
the air that difappears is probably diflolved by the moifture prefent, 
as it is well known that water takes up a certain portion of air, efpe- 
cially when the air is condenfed by preffure. 

P. 47. M. Dumas relates an experiment made by Rofa, from which 
he infers a wonderful faculty of “ alternate expanfion and dilatation 
“ pofieffed by the blood.” ‘The “‘crural artery of a calf being con- 
“ nected with a portion of an inteftine taken from a fowl, the blood, 
“when intreduced into the inteftine, was feen to expand and to 
“ contract itfelf with motions ®orrefponding to the pulfations of the 
“ artery, Which continued for a long time after the communication 
“ with the artery was intercepted by a ligature.” Now there is no 
doubt, but that the blood, or any other fluid, incladed in an elattic 
tube, would be agitated by an undulatory motion,. which would be 
propagated by the elafticity of the tube, nearly in the fame manner 
as a wave is propagated on the furface of water; and the fuc- 
cellive reflections of this motion from the extremities of the intef- 
tine would caufe the alternation to continue for a confiderable time 
after the removal of the caufe, in the fame manner as a wave is re- 
flected in a clofe vefiel, fo as to caufe a repeated ofcillation. ‘This, 
therefore, appears to be a fufficient explanation of the experiment, 
without recurring to the hyperorganic and inconceivable powers 
which are attributed to the blood. The fame confiderations are 
applicable to the motion of the blood in the arteries; which, even 
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if void of mufcular power, muft propagate the pulfations of the 
heart with a velocity fo much the greater as they are more power- 
fully diftended ; and there are ftrong reafons for fuppofing from 
analogy, although the calculation has never been attempted, that 
this velocity muft be equal to that which a body would acquire in 
falling through half the height to which the fluid would be raifed in 
a tube by the elaftic force of the veffels. 


P. 63. The author imagines thathe difcovers the “ animated atoms,” 
of which he conceives living fubftances to be compoted, “ in the mi- 
“‘ crofcopic molecules of Buffon and Needham,” But the obferva- 
tions of later naturalifts have plainly demonftrated a great variety 
of fpecific and generic characters which entitle thefe animalcules 
to a diftinct and decided rank among complete animals; and if any 
of them are minute enough to appear, notwithftanding our magni- 
fying powers, but as moving points, we haveno reafon to attribute 
this circumfiance to any other caufe than the unperfection of our 
inftruments. 


P. 94. The “ fenfes and faculties are faid to be enlivened and ex- 
*¢ alted in weak and delicate conftitutions; and even misfortunes are 
“ fuppofed to be of admirable efficacy in refining the intellects.” It 
appears to be more probable, that where ill health is conne¢ted 
with greattalent, it is in confequence of the expenfe of too great a 
fhare of the vital powers on the operations of the mind, to the de- 
triment of the nervous fyftem in general, and of the functions 
dependent on it. 


P. 155. The author attempts to inquire mathematically into the 
“ fhape of the bones of the cranium,” and leads himielf into inex- 
tricable confufion by his mifiaken notions refpecting the nature of 
curves. “ The whole vaulted furface,” he fays, “is compofed of cir- 
“cular fegments; fuch that equal lines, drawn from every part of 
“ each, meet in the midd le of the chord, joining the extremities of 
* the fegment.” Each fegment muft, therefore, be a femicircle, 
and the whole head compoted of anumber of hemifpheres. Nor is 
this the only error of the kind that occurs in the fame para- 
graphs, 

P. 167. M. Dumas afferts, that “ vital influence may be communi- 
“ cated from part to part without any material connection ; fince the 
* ftomach acts on the head, and the uterus on the ftomach, without 
“ any affection of the intermediate parts.” But all thefe parts are 
connetted by means of the nerves; and the connection between th 
nerves of two remote parts may eafily be more intimate at their ‘ir 
origin than the conneétion of the nerves of either with thofe of the 
intermediate parts; fo that the faéts adduced can prove nothing on 
either fide. 


P. 174. The brain is faid to “ leave an empty fpace, efpecially in old 
* age, under the cranium.” By an empty fpace, the author probably 
means a fpace filled withair; fince, if it were a vacuum, the blood: - 
vefiels of the brain would foon burft, But no correct obiervation 
3 hes 
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has ever yet fhown, that air is contained within the cranium. M. 
Litter is quoted (p. 242), as having found the brain diminithed in 
fize from an accident : but it will appear, upon recurring to the ori- 
ginal account, that his only reafon for forming the opinion was, that 
the whole brain was returned, after examination, into its proper 
cavity with more eafe than is ufual. 


P. 176. The different opinions of anatomifts refpecting the “com- 
“ munication between the ventricles of the brain” are ttated. The 
fact is, that there has been lefs difference in the opinions on this fub- 
ject than has fometimes been fuppofed. The communication ufually 
defcribed by the teachers of anatomy in Edinburgh, is only the po- 
tential aperture under the feptum lucidum, which lies fimply in 
contact with the parts beneath; and not, as has been imagined in 
London, | a perforation in the fubftance of the feptum. 


P. 196. It is remarked, that “ the membrane accompanying the 
“ nerves, is probably not a production of the pia mater, but a fub- 
“ france immediately formed by the concretion of animal matter.” 
This is a fingular mifconception ofthe meaning of the word produc- 
tion, which is employed by anatomifts to fignify an uninterrupted 
continuation, and not, as it is here underftood, a fubitance produced 
or formed by another ; the author’s antithelis is therefore erro- 
neous. 

P.217. In order to explain the obfervations which have fhown, that 
“ an injury done to one of the hemifpheres of the brain is commonly 
“ attended by fymptoms affecting the oppotite fide of the body,” 
M. Dumas cites with approbation the opinion of Van Helmont, 
who imagines ‘ that the two hemilpheres act in oppofition to each 
other, fo as to hold each other’s force in equilibrium ; and that, 
when the one is injured, the other acquires a preponderance, and 
excites irregular commotions, by prefiing on the origin of the 
nerves:’ for the brain is fuppofed, by M. Dumas, to be agitated 
by means of its inherent powers, with an appropriate, although 
nearly imperceptible, motion (P. 241.). It is needlefs to remark, 
that the explanation proceeds on hypothelfes which are by uo 
means fupported by any evidence that will bear examination. 

P. 238. The author attempts to corre¢t a very fimple calculation of 
Malpighi and Haller, “ upon mathematical principles.” The aper- 
tures of the carotid and the vertebral arteries, “ being equal to "the 
iquares of their diameters,” are to thofe of the other arteries as 
1300 to 2559; that is, more than half es great ; “ confequently,”’ 
lays M. Dumas, “ the blood fiowgng through them muft be more 
than half of the whole blood of a// the arteries :”—forgettin 
in the moment of his triumph, that they themfelves confiitute a 
part of thofe arteries, and that the proportion mutt therefore be 
{uch as had before been indicated, 


ae 


P. 249. Our author feems to mifunderftand the inference from the 

** fenfations which are referred to parts of which the individual has 
Jong been deprived :” he fays, “ it is fimply an affair of the me- 
* mory,” But memory and fenfation are very cafily difcriminated 
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by the mind: the fimple conclufion from the faét is, that the mind 
is only affected by impreffions tranfinitted through the nerves, which 
are habitually referred to the extremities of thofe nerves: in the 
fame manner as the compreffion of the ulnar nerve at the elbow ex- 
cites the idea of a pricking pain in the fore-arm and in the fingers 
fo the fame irritation applied at the fame place might excite fimi- 
Jar fenfations even if the fore-arm were amputated, 


P. 263. An “ ereét pofition is often favourable to afthmatic per- 
“ fons;” but, probably, becaufe the contents of the abdomen prefs 
on the diaphragm lefs than in a horizontal pofture, and not on 
account of any fympathy with the head. 


P. 275. “ Van Helmont relates, that having applied a little of the 
root of the napellus to his tongue, he perceived an uncommon im- 
preffion upon his ftomach; and from that moment his conceptions 
became more lively, more diftinét, and more clear.” Perhaps the 
author will think it worth while to make fome further experi- 
nients on a fubject fo interefting. 

P. 279. In feveral parts of his work, the author infinuates that the 
* emotions of defire are always natural and innocent, and therefore 
* never require to be counteracted,” A phyfiologift has no bufinefs 
to meddle-with morality on either fide; but, if he muft, it ought 
to be on the right fide. 

P. 302, M, Dumas obferves, from Stuart, that “a nerve, when 
* divided, fhows no difpofition to be retracted :” this, however, does 
not appear to be univerfally true; but no inference can be drawn 

. ineither cafe for’or againft the exiftence of any irritability or alter- 
mate motion in the nerves. A piece of elaftic gum, which has been 
diftended, returns to its form by its elafticity, without any thing 
like vital power. 

P. 310. The exiftence of “ feintillations of light” from the eyes of 
feline animals has not vet been fufficiently afcertained. 

P.331, M. Dumas argues, very fuccefsfully, againft the “ tranfmif- 
“ fion of vibrations through the nerves, fimilar to thofe of elaftic 
* chords.””—But it was not vibrations of this kind that Newton 
fuggefted: nor can any reafon be alleged why a minute tube, 
filled with a highly elaftic fluid, fhould not propagate an impreffion 
in the fame manneras a found is conveyed through a pipe of any 
kind containing air, however intricate its windings may be. The 
elaftic medium might be attached in any imaginable manner to 
the fibre; for inftance, in the manner that electricity is attached 
to matter, and the effect would be the fame. And even a liquid 
might be fo arranged as to produce the required effect ; for water 
tranfmits found very readily, and with very great velocity ; of courfe 
it would tranfmit any undulatory impreflion through the extent of 
the animal body in a time far too fhort to be perceived, “ I fup- 
* pofe,” fays Newton, “ that the capillamenta of the nerves are 
“each of them folid and uniform; that the vibrating motion of 

“ the ethereal medium may be propagated along them, from one end 
“ to the other, uniformly, and without interruption; for obftrudtions 
« 1K 
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“ in the nerves create palfies. And that they may be fufficiently 
“ uniform, I fuppofe them to be pellucid when viewed fingly, though 
“ the reflections in their cylindrical furfaces may make the whole 
“nerve, compofed of many capillamenta, appear opaque and 
“white.” This, then, is the hypothefis, againft which the argu- 
ments of thofe who deny the poflibility of a vibratory communica- ° 
tion ought, in the firft place, to be directed. All, however, that 
could be performed by fuch an operation, would be to convey 
the impreflions of external objects to the feat of the fentient prin- ~ 
ciple in the brain, or elfewhere ; and, according to Newton’s con- 
jectures, alternate motions of this kind would fufficiently exprefs 
‘thofe impreffions, not only in the cafe of founds, but alfo in the 
operations of fome others of the fenfes. 


P. 364. “ The cuticle,” aceording to M. Dumas, “ is perforated 
“ by the hairs, and by the pores which tranfmit the perfpiration.” 
But the pores can fcarcely be called perforations, becaufe the cuticle 
is continued fo as to form the lining of the veffels which terminate in 
thofe pores, as may eafily be obferved by means of 2 moderate ma- 
ceration, efpecially in the cuticle of the foles of the feet. 


P. 371. It is difficult to conje@ture how the “ magnetic fluid” can 
be made to excite “ lively impreffions” by its motion. 


P. 382. It is argued, that the “forms of bodies” cannot be the 
caufes of their different taftes, becaufe the fame falt has frequently 
different forms; but it.is well known that Mr. Haiiy has deduced all 
thefe forms from combinations of the fame ultimate elements. The 
infipidity of many cryftalline fubftances may be owing to their in- 
folubility. 

P.400—5. The denomination of “ gas” is generally applied to fuch 
fubttances as are capable of maintaining an aériform ftate in the com- 
mon temperature, and under the natural preffure of the atmofphere. 
—In this fenfe it is not true that all bodies are capable of becoming 
gafeous. Probably there is no abrupt limit between a gas and a 
vapour; and probably all fimple fubitances are capable of becoming 
vaporous: but the affertion is not true of all bodies indifcriminately,; 
it does not, for inftance, appear to have been proved that unctuous 
fubftances are capable of being diftilled unaltered, even when freed 
trom the preffure of the atmofphere. We are not, therefore, yet 
juftified in faying that the fmell of fuch fubftances is derived from 
4 portion that affumes the form of a gas or of a vapour. 


_ P. 411. The defcription of the “ puntta lacrymalia” feems te 
imply that they are perforations in the caruncle, and not, as the 
truth is, in the margins of the eye-lids. 

P. 421. The “ vitreous humour” is erroneoufly faid to have @ 
greater refractive denfity than the aqueous. 


P. 428. The “ vifion of an animal” is not the “ moreextenfive,” as 
the optic nerveis “ nearer the centre of the eye;” its central fituation 
®ppears to be of no confequence; the angle of refraétion is not in a 
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« conftant ratio to the angle of incidence ;” the conftant ratio is the 
ratio of their fines: the eye is not “ achromatic,” for, by proper me- 
thods, its different effects on different colours may be rendered very 
evident: ftill lefs is the angle of refraétion always “ equal to the 
“< angle of incidence.” -Nor does the “ cornea refle¢t the whole of 
“ the rays falling on it” at any obliquity. But a greater error than 
any of thefe is committed, when M. Dumas fays that the “ rays of 
“6 lig tht become lefs convergent at their paflage from the cry ftalline 
« Jens into the vitreous humour.” Thefe miftakes are too palpable 
to require further comment. 


P. 444. The “ accommodation of the eye to different difiances” is 
attributed to the “ciliary proceffes and the external mufcles.” The 
author was probably unacquainted with the numerous experiments 
on the fubje& that have been made in this country: his opinion 
would not, indeed, have added much weight on either fide: but-the 
queition is too intricate to be difcuffed here. 


P. 446. Petit and Saint Yves are faid to have known perfons “ who 
* could fee their own iris, with its colours and its lines.” The oly 
lines that are fenfible within the eye, are caufed by the inequalities 
of the cryfialline lens, which often caft a fhadow in the indiftinc 
image of a lucid pomt. 

P.455. The author profeffes his ignorance of the “ origin of the de- 
“ nomination of the cavity of the tympanum: whence,” he fays, “ the 
“membrane of the tympanum takes its name.”—The analogy be- 
tween this membrane and the membrane of a drum mutt have been tle 
firft reafon of the comparifon ; and then the cavity muft have been 
named from its relation to the membrane ; for, certainly, the fhape 
of the cavity bears very little refemblance to that of a drum. 

P. 466. The “ organ of hearing” is faid to be “ very fimple in 
“ infects,”—It iscommonly fuppofed to be wholly wanting, unlefs its 
functions are performed by the antennz, 


P. 469. According to an old opinion, M. Dumas obferves that “ heat 
“ and cold have no effect on the velocity of the tranfiniflion of found.’ 
But the fact is, that found moves a little more than a foot ina fe- 
cond the fafter for every degree of Fahrenheit that the temperature 
is raifed. 


P.472. The“ compafs of audible founds is ftated, according to Eu- 
« ler, to be from 30 to 7552 vibrations in a fecond ; or, according to 
“ Sauveur, from 124 to6400.”—The true limits are about 12 for the 
low notes, and about 30000 for the highones. The number of the vi- 
brations of a given chord does not vary “ as the force of tention,” 
but as its {quare root. 


P. 476. The “ form of the external ear is faid to be calculated to re- 
 flect the founds failing on it in all directions into one focus, and to 
** throw them into the anditory canal,” It does not however appear, 02 
ory iment, that the apparent ftrength of a found is much diminilh- 


d hy intercepting this reflection, It would be worth while to invel- 
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tivate the truth of the obfervation by an experiment which muft he 
perfectly conclufive. If the whole furface of the external ear and 
of the canal were carefully gilt or filvered, fo as to reflect light with 
accuracy, a candle might be placed in various pofitions, and it might 
be oblerved if its light would be always reflected on the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, and whether the different fituations of the 
candle made any difference in the arrangement of the light. Per- 
haps the fame purpofe might be anfwered by applying repeated 
coats of varnith on the parts, after having firit blackened them to 
deftroy the irregular reflection. 

Vol. 11. p. 12. When M. Dumas attributes the “ tumefaction of the 
“ membranes in a catarrh, and other fimilar affe¢tions, to the vital 
“ power of expanfion,’—he weakens, intiead of fupporting, the caufe 
for which he pleads. A thickened membrane is not {pecificaily lighter 
than when it is in its natural ftate; the alteration mutt therefore 
have been made by the introduction of new matter from the circu- 
lating fluids. The undulations of a mufcle beginning to act are only 
derived from partial and accidental contractions, and not from any 
aturally ofcillating power. 

P, 22. The “ flexor mufcles” derive their increafed power of action 
from the greater mechanical advantage which the flexion of the 
limb gives them: they are not naturally fironger than the exten- 
fors; nor do they prevail over them in fleep, but an equilibrium is 
obtained by a pofture intermediate between flexion and extenfion. 


P.35. It is by no means certain that the “ procefs of life maintains 
“the animal body in an electrified ftate,” as M. Dumas appears to 
believe. 


P.52. The tic douloureux” is here attributed to “ mufcular ac- 


“tion:” but it appears to refide more commonly in parts not muf- 
cular, and muft therefore be a difeafe of the nerves, 


P.72. The “ digaftric mufcle” does not belong to the lower max- 
illary region, as it is here defined, but rather to the laryngean. “'Thy- 
“ ro-arith¢noidien” fhould be written “ thyreo-arytenoidien:” the 
French generally confound the t and the th: if the y is preferved 
nn the frit part of the word it ought to remain in the tecond. 

P.85. Itis not true, whatever Lyonnet may have obferved in the 
‘aterpillar, that “infects in general are without arterial and venous 
“ vcliels.” It is eafy to difcover a torrent of blood, neceflarily guided 
by a vetlel, in viewing, with a good microfcope, the tran{parent leg 
ofa young {pider. 

P. 88. The “ fat” is faid to diffufe itfelf among the “ mufcular 
“ fibres, to render them pliable and fit for action.” We might have 
expected M. Dumas to know that the fat of a living animal is al- 
ays confined in cells, which render its efcape into the general cel- 
4wWar membrane wholly impofible, 

P. 103. The author attributes the “ contraction of a muicle in a 
* pecullar degree to its central part; becaufe if it be cloiely con- 

* fined 
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“ fined by a ligature round its middle, it will become incapable of 
“ contracting.” No doubt its contraction muft be much impeded by 
fuch a ligature, becaufe its actual denfity is little, #f at all, increased 
during its contraction; and it muft therefore have liberty to expand 
in one direction as much as it contracts in another. But in order 


that a contraction may be effectual, it muft extend through the whole 
length of the fibres. 


P. 107. Theapparent “ diminution of the bulk of a part during the 
“ contraction of its mufcles, obferved by immerfion in a fluid,” is pro. 
bably owing to the expulfion ofa part of the blood contained in it~ 
A fimilar experiment of Swammerdam on the heart of a frog is 
mentioned as decifive ;—but we fhall find, if we confult the original 
work, that Swammerdam’s experiment was rendered perfeélly in- 
conclufive by the prefence of a portion of air which he had thut up 
in the heart, and which was of courfe eafily compreffed when the 
heart contracted. ; 


P. 107. It has often been alleged, and the argument is here repeat- 
ed, that the “ diftenfion of a feries of veficles‘could not produce acon- 
“ traction of more than one third of the whole length :”—but if the 
fibres of the veficles were fuppofed to be arranged in a reticular 
manner, the effect might be confiderably greater. Little or nothing, 
however, is gained by applying the analogy to mufcular motion. 


P. 136. M. Dumas fays, thatin “ eftimating the force of a muf¢le 


“ we njuft double the effort which it exerts on its moveable extremity, 
“ becaufe it aéts with equal force on its fixed attachment.” But for 
a fimilar reafon we might call the gravity a@ing on a pound weight 
a force equal to two pounds ; becaufe it not only draws the weight 
downwards, but the earth alfo upwards, with a force equal to oue 
pound. 


P. 141. “ Martine fays that the contra¢tive powers of the mu‘cles 
* of different animals vary as the fquare roots of their maffes raifed 
“ to the fourth power :” that is, as the fquares of their maftes. This 
is far from the truth: probably the ftrength is nearly as the fquaie 
root of the mafs, or perhaps as the fquare of the linear dimenfions. 


P. 142. The apparently “ voluntary tendency to feek for nourith- 
“ ment in the roots of plants,” has been attributed, by a writer 1 
the Linnean Tranfa¢tions, to the reciprocity of the force of attraction, 
drawing them towards the particles which they imbibe. 


P. 150——6. M. Dumas does not feem to know that when the “ feet” 
are turned outwards, in the erect pofition, the rotation is almoft whol- 
ly confined to the hip joint ; nor does he feem to be aware that the 
attion of “running” principally differs from that of walking in the 
temporary projection of the whole body into the air, fo that for au 
inftant no part of its weight is fupported by either foot. 

P. 159. Borelli compares the aétion of “ leaping” to the elevation 0! 
a fpring by its own elatticity, when it is fuffered to unbend itfelf with 
one end in contact with the ground, M. Dumas makes haunt: 
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upon this explanation which would have difgraced the meaneft of 
his pupils. This a¢tion, he fays, ought to tend as much to prefs the 
feet againft the ground as to elevate the centre of gravity ; confe- 
quently neither of thefe contrary actions could prevail. He might 
have recolleéted the trite maxim, that action and re-action are al- 
ways equal, and that the more moyeable of the bodies concerned 
mutt giveavay. He might even have feen in the toy fhops the figure 
of a little reptile which might have undeceived him: when the 
elafticity of a twifted chord tends to feparate the lever with confi- 
derable velocity from the body of the frog, the end of the lever 
not being permitted to defcend, the frog muft rife. It is only ne- 
ceflary that the effort fhould be directed towards the centre of gra- 
vity, whether by means of e fingle lever, as in the toy, or by a double 
one, as in the deformed tumbler defcribed by M. Dumas ; or by a 
triple one, as in the ufe of the perfect foot, leg, and thigh. If the 
centre of gravity be at the moment of elevation advanced further 
forward than the point of the foot, the body will be projected for- 
wards, provided that the impulfe be direct. But if the impulfe be 
not directed to the centre of gravity, a rotatory motion will be alfo 
produced ; and in this manner the feats of tumblers are performed, 
when they turn completely over and alight on their feet. When 
they appear to raife themfelves to an aftonifhing height, they gene- 
rally employ anelaftic inclined plane, which, by a kind of reflection, 
enables them to combine the momentum already acquired by run- 
ning with the effect of the immediate action of leaping. 


P. 170. Whatever refpect may in general be due to the authority 
of Lavoifier, it cannot be allowed him “ that bodies become fluid by 
“ the deftruction of their cohefive power.” It is proved by the direct 
experiments of Coulomb, as well as by fome others equally con- 
clufive, that the cohefive power of the hardeft tieel is no greater 
than that of the fofteft; and there are reafons of a different kind 
for believing that the cohefive power of water is nearly as great as 
that of ice, That it is not quite fo great is probable from the di- 
minution of the cohefive power upon an increafe of temperature, 
as obferved by Achard. But the ftate of folidity is owing to an ar- 
rangement of the particles which is independent beth of cohefion 
and of a diminution of bulk, and which feems to act fimply by pre- 
venting their lateral motion. It is well known that ice is confi- 
derably lets denfe than water, and that even water becomes lefs 
denfe by being cooled below 39° of Fahrenheit. 

P. 176. The “ facility with which living fluids move upwards, as 
“ well as downwards,” does not, as M. Dumas imagines, “ diftinguith 
“them from inanimate fluids.” The vefiels of animal bodies are a 
feries of fiphons, fome ereét, fome inverted, but all may be confider- 
ed as ifofctles ; and in fuch fiphons the force of gravity neither pro- 
motes motion ner impedes it, whatever its direction may be, the 
fluids in the oppofite legs always counterbalancing each other.— 
The fame is probably true of the veffels of vegetables, if they have 
any lateral communications with each other. 


P. 206. 
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P. 206. The “ valves of the veins,” it is faid, “ are funk into thei 
“ coats at the expenfe of their thicknefs, the vein not being dilated,” 
It is, however, eafy to obferve the protuberances whenever the veins 
are difitended. 


P. 209. “‘ Martine maintains that the diameter of the trunk of an 
“ artery is always equal to the cube root of the diameters of the 
© branches.” M. Dumas fhould have faid, the cube root of the fun 
of the cubes of the diameters of the branches. * And this, as Mar- 
tine feems to have fhown, is not far from the truth. The velocity 
in each branch muft therefore always be in proportion to its dia- 
meter. This inference, however, M. Dumas would not deem con- 
clufive: he thinks that the vital expanfion of the blood enables it 
to move with equal velocity in veffels of different magnitudes. 

P. 215. The author obferves, very properly, that “ opium is a ftimu- 
* lant with refpect to the arteries, and afedative with refpedi to the 
“nerves,” Such diitinctions as this require to be more frequently 
applied. ’ 

P. 278. The calculations of the “force of the heart” are related, 
but not without fome confufion. It muft be confeffed however that 
we Cannot expect any degree of precifion in\the refults of thefe cul- 
culations, fince the retiftances are too complicated to be ett- 
mated. 


P. 2905. The “ veins are deprived of pulfation,” not “ for want of 
“ muicular fibres,” fince fuch fibres are not at all requifite to the ef- 
fect, but becaufe the blood is tranfmitted by the capillary arteries in 
too equable a manner to allow the pulfation to be perceptible ; and 
probably alfo, becaufe, among the great number of anaftomofing 
veffels, fome muft be thorter or larger than others, fo that the 
pulfation would be tranfmitted to the veins earlier by fome 
channels than by others, and the whole effect would be diminithed 
or deftroyed for want of an inftantaneous co-operation. 


P. 346. The author fays, that “if the blood were timply forced by 
“ the heart into the arteries, each artery would only be diftended one- 
“ eightieth of its diameter, and the pulfe would be infenfible.” He 
is not aware that the pulfe is propagated like a wave, and that the 
fame quantity of water which would not elevate a refervoir one- 
hundredth of an inch, may eafily caufe a wave of an inch in height 
to fpread over its whole furface in fucceffion. 

P. 352. It isobferved, that the “ pulfations of the arteries are fimul- 
taneous with thofe of the heart.” This is not firily true; there 's 
a fenfible interval between the pulfation of the carotid in the neck, 
and that of the radial artery at the wrift. It is eafy to calculate 
what this interval muft be, upom the ground of the moft probable 
fuppofitions, taking for granted the law that has been laid down 
for the motions of elafiagtubes in a former remark, and making 
ufe of Hales’s experiments on a fheep, as the animal neareft to the 


human fize. The blood was obferved to rife 63 feet in a tube. 


connetted with the artery of a fheep; now as the elaftic force mult 
have been fomewhat diminifhed by the lofs of blood, we rage wie 
ume 
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afiume 8 feet as the meafure of the elafticity of the human arteries, 
and we may fuppofe that their mufcular force is juft fufficient to 
counterbalance the lofs of power by friction ; then the velocity due 
to a height of 4 feet will be 16 feet ina fecond, and an interval of 
2 feet will be defcribed by the pulfe in one-eighth of a fecond; and 
this agrees fufficiently well with the obfervation. If the interval 
were found to be as great as one-fourth of a fecond, it might be in- 
ferred that the blood would rife but to a height of two feet in an 
experiment like that of Hales. 

P. 572. The exiftence of an “ aériform matter in the arteries, be- 
fides the blood,” is here afferted, but certainly not rendered 1 in any 
degree probalsle. 

P. 389. The author fpeaks, very confidently, ef the “ general com- 
“ munication of the arteries and veins by the intervention of a cel- 
“ jular texture,” which has never yet been demonftrated. 


».399. M. Dumas copies from Barthey and Grimaud, with perfect 
approbation, a ridiculous paradox refpecting the “velocity of the 
‘blood in the lungs.” It “ neuft be lefs than elfewhere,” he fays, “ be- 
caufe the length of its route is lefs, and the fame quantity pafies 
. + eal it in the fame time as through the general circulation ; 
“ and it mutt be greater, becaufe the veffels of the lungs are of {mailer 
‘ capacity ;” and this paradox he thinks “infoluble.” But it does 
not follow, that the velocity is lefs where the length of the route 
is lefs; if the blood fent by each pulfation to the Tungs were one- 
tenth of the quantity that they contain, it would defcribe one- 
tenth of its route in the courfe of a pulfation; but the fame quan- 
tity might be only one-hundredth of the quantity in the general 
circulation, and would defcribe one-hundredth of this longer part, 
which would be a thorter diftance than the former, and its. motion 
would be flower in the longer path. 


P.432—3. We are told, that “ when the upper ribs are raifed the 

“ lower ones are deprefied ;” the experiment may eatfily be tried, and 

the affertion confuted. The fternum too is faid to be deprefied while 

itis brought forwards, which appears to be equally contrary to 

fact; and an old error is afterwards revived, when it is alleged that 

the motions of the lungs are ina contrary direttion to thole of the 
thorax.— P. 441. 


P.469, A fingular ftory is copied from Bacon, of whofe works the 
author has often made a very judicious ufe. “ When Gafcony 
‘ was in the pofieffion of the Engiifh, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
“ bourhood of Bourdeaux are faid to.have preiented a petition to 
“ the king, requefting him to prohibit oy bar ning of heath in Sufiex 
“ and Hampfhire, which cauied a wind , about the end of April, 
“ that was injurious to their vines.’ 


P. 156. It appears, from the authority of Goodwin and other au- 
veh here quoted, that “ from 12 to i5cubic inches ofair are ufually 
inhaled in each ij in{piration, avd that about 109 cubic inches re- 
“main in the lungs after expiration.” But it has been proved by 
the 


- 
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the experiments of feveral perfons, of different makes and conftitu- 


tions, that more than 200 cubic inches of air may be blown after a « 


deep infpiration, into a jar inverted in water; and it has been pro- 
pofed to employ a fimilar teft in afcertaining the degree of difeafe 
prefent in pulmonary affections. 


P, 530—7. The ufual “ heat of the human body is faid to be 95° 
“ or 96° of Fahrenheit, or 33° of Reaumur.” The fcale of Reaumur 
begins at the freezing point, and each degree is equal to 2 }° of Fab- 
renheit ; confequently 33° of Reaumur anfwers to 106 3° of Fah- 
renheit. The common eftimation is 98°; the limits are here ftated 
to be about 87° and 108°. 


P. 538. The “ heat”-fupported by Sir Jofeph Banks and others 
was 211°, not “111° merely ; it was afterward raifed ftill higher. 


P. 589. The author afferts, that the “ biliary. ducts originate 
“ not only from the fubftance of the liver, but in part alfo from its 
“ fufpenfory ligament.” : 


P, 593. The opinion of the “ inverted aétion of the lymphatics,” 
which isadopted by M. Dumas, appears to reft principally on thoie 
experiments in which peculiar fmells were difcovered in the excreted 
fiuids, while no traces of them could be found in the general circu- 
Jation; but a {mall quantity of an odorous fubftance, enveloped in 
20 pounds or more of a vilcid and glutinous, perhaps an animated 
fluid, cannot be expected to be as eafily difcoverable as when mixed 
only with a few ounces of an aqueous and faline excretion. The 
effect of {pirit of turpentine inhaled is almoft as ftriking as when it 
is taken internally, and it cannot be alleged that there are any com- 
munications by which the abforbents of the lungs could readily 
pour off their contents without difcharging them into the general 
circulation. Befides, it has not been aicertained that the abforb- 
ents ever have a perittaltic motion, even in the natural direction 
of their contents ; they feem to contract rapidly, and almoft i- 
ftantaneoufly, at certain intervals, throughout their extent, and to 
force the chyle or the lymph where the valves allow it to pafs, and 
where it finds the readieft egrefs, 


It is prefumed that the very comprehenfive nature of this 
work, and the variety of the f{ciences which are involved in it, 
will be deemed a fufficient apology for the prolixity of thefe 
remarks. They have not originated from a cenforious difpo- 
fition, nor would they have been lavifhed on a work wholly 
deftitute of original merit ; they may ferve to correét a num- 
ber of errors, fome of which, if not all, might have mifled an 
uninformed reader, and they may occafionally have been made 
a vehicle for the fuggeftion of fome new ideas, which may 
hereafter deferve a more ample difcuffion. 
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Art. XLIX. Almahide and Hamet, a Tragedy, by Benjamin Heath 
Matkin, Efy. M. A. Royal 8vo. pp. 158. 6s. in boards, 
Longman and Rees, London. 1804. 


EFLECTIONS on “the acknowledged dearth of tragic 
fubjects” having fuggeited to Mr. Malkin “ the idea of 
an experiment how far it might be allowable to retrieve fome 
of the topics which are forgotten, except by the fcholar, in the 
revolution of public tafie,” he has tried this experiment by 
founding a draina on the iubjeét of the Cojiquefi of Granada. 
In the deviations which he has made from the plot of his great 
precurfor he has certainly evinced a chattifed judgment; and 
thefe deviations are firongly recommended in our eftimation, 
when we find that Mr. Malkin’s fiory approaches nearer to 
the truth of hiftory than that of Dryden. We are forry, how- 
ever, to obferve feveral circumftances in the plot of Almahide 
and Hamet which are much too far removed from the {phere 
of probability. By rigidly adhering to the unity of place he 
has reprefented the organization of a dangerous confpiracy 
againft the captive king of Granada—the revelation of a cri- 
minal paffion or the part of the queen—and the amorous {foli- 
citations addreffed by Lyndaraxa to the hero of the piece, as 
occurring in a fpot where, watchful fufpicion is always on the 
alert to obferve and liften; namely, in the women’s apartment 
of a Moorith palace. In order to bring about the denouement 
the king of Granada is fuppofed to pals through the fixeets of 
his capital without hearing any tidings of an infurrection 
which had a moment before his arrival placed the traitor Musa 
upon the throne. We have indeed fomewhere read that the 
Spaniards are fo devotedly habituated to their fiefia that du- 
ring the continuance of a civil broil which once raged for 
feveral days in Madrid, both parties regularly retired to take 
their cuftomary afternoon’s nap, and as regularly reiumed 
their riotous proceedings in the evening. Conceding, how- 
ever, to Mr. Malkin, that the Moorifh king might poffibly 
have traverfed the fireets of Granada whilft the rebel§ and his 
faithful fubjeéis were funk in oblivious flumber, we take it for 
granted that they muft fome time or ether have awaked: we 
Cannot, therefore, regard as natural incidents the confidence 
of the aforefaid traitor that his fovereign will continue to be 
ignorant of a faét of which the queen, the courtiers, and all 
Granada have been witnefles ; his confequent tranquil refig- 
nation of his ufurped diadem ; and his infinuating himfelf in- 
to the favour of the king, whereby he effects the deftruction of 
Almahide, and the imminent danger of Hamet. 
Thefe glaring improbabilities are not redeemed by that 
firong delineation of character, or by that fplendor of diction 
Vou. 1, Fr which 
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which caufe a reader to forget incongruities in the ftory of a 
drama, And though Mr. Malkin does occafionally continue 
to throw his characters into ftriking fituations, he appears to 
be unable to profit by his own fkill, becaufe he is not by any 
means matter of the language of paflion. His heroes and he- 
roines do indeed frequently declare themfelves to be ftrong! 
moved; but thefe declarations are made in pofitive and ex- 
prefs terms. The fact is not indicated by thofe brief and 
fudden burfts of feeling by which unfophitticated nature be- 
trays emotion; and were not fome of Mr. Malkin’s Dramatis 
 Perfonz characters of great reipectability, we could fearcely 
believe upon their bare word that they are atall moved by any 
circumfiances which befal them. Thus when Almahide, up- 
on propofing to Musa a queftion of no fall delicacy, receives 
tor anfweree 
“ T dare not judge 
A point fo nice,” 


She exclaims— 
“« Nay, prithee, trifle not 
With feelings thus acute.” 
But inftantaneoufly appearing to forget thefe acute feelings, 
fhe thus proceeds— 


“ J fain would urge 
Whate’er may palliate my unwilling trefpafs, 
But ftill fubmit v abide th’ impartial verdict 
Which moral cenfure pafies on my fame.” 

Again, when the amorous Lyndaraxa has made advances to 
Hamet, the rejection of which, according to general rules, 
would have abiorbed all other thoughts in meditations on re- 
venge, we underitand, trom her own depofition, that fhe is 
really greatly affected : for fhe exclaims— 

“In what a whirlpool is my bofom tofs’d !” 

But fhe appears immediately to recovér the calm of reflec- 
tion; a circumftance truly wonderful in the exifting circwn- 
fiances. That this, however, is the cafe, is evident from tie 
next line, in which fhe announces 

“ Yet fomething whifpers, guilt can ne’er fucceed.” 

In a fubfequent interview with the infenfible object of her 

amorous wifhes, fhe makes the following folemn protefiation : 
“ With love and rage alternate I’m pofiefied. 
Now drives this madden’d heart thy hated image hence, 
Now clings it to thy lips, and learns thy virtuous lore.” 

We humbly apprehend that as a fkilful painter will never 
be reduced to the neceflity of explaining the emotions of the 

erfonages of an hiftorical piece by the old-fafhioned mode of 


belling their mouths, fo an experienced dramatift will indi- 
cate 
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cate the paflions by which his characters are influenced by 
he ftrong phrafeology of immediate feeling, not by the cold 
narrative of refleétién. Of the obvious diftinétion between 
thefe two modes of exhibition of chara¢ter, Mr. Malkin does 
not feem to be aware. Hence his drama is devoid of thofe 
animated fpeeches which, conveying in a few words a long 
and complex train of ideas, keep the attention alive, and 
awaken the fympathies of the reader, 

A heavy effect is alfo produced by the monotony of his ver- 
fiication. Ltis well obferved by ajudicious critic, “If a fuf- 
penfion of the fenfe is always made to coincide with the clofe 

‘aline, it is univerfally agreed that fuch a monotony is one 

‘ihe createft faults of blank verfe ; and that the fkill of the 
npofer is principally fhown by his judicious variation of 
pauies, fo that they may fall upon all the different parts 

1¢ line in turn, though not in any regular order.”* — For 
b's variation of the paufes we look in vain in the pages of 
hi Asa fpecimen of the uayielding {tiff- 


La | jst 


Ir. 4.’s poetical ftyle we fhal! tran- 


terms in which Almahide oxpreties her 
t 


emotions ab the time when her lover is combating the traitor 
in defence of her lif rt 
‘ Again I hear a lower murmur fteal 
Through the throng’d lifis, and reach the diftant. ear. 
Ev'n now my fate’s decreed! Even now I ttand 
Erect in fame, or fink to endlefs fcorn. 
Protect me, ¢ ian angels of tair truth, 
While 1 he devi us paths ¢ fiife | tread. 
given to public fhame, 
& forfeit ev’n the folace of compatiion ! 
i die, creat be my catufe and good ! 
“terrors then, nor pain an ill! 
s! let me feek the field where battle rages ; 
Vil fv where d anver prefies ; ruth between them ; 
And court the point of Hamet’s welcome {pear : 
There prove no coward longing after life, 
But courage great as his.” 

Upon the whole, we regard this volume as a ftriking illuf 
tration of the author’s obfervation, that “ thofe who are the 
befi gualified to appreciate the productions of others, do not 
always furnith the moft. unexceptionable models in their own 
periormances.” For Mr. M. has prefixed to his tragedy a cri- 
tical differtation in the form of a letter, addreffed to his friend 
Mr. Kemble, which contains a rich fand of judicious remarks, 
conveyed in elegant and pointed language. In profe compo- 
fition, indeed, he appears to us to have nearly attained the 


ene 





* Aikin’s Courfe of Poetry, p. 116. : 
F F 2 fummit 
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fummit of perfection. In order to enable our readers to judge 
for themfelves on this point, we fhall tranfcribe a portion of 
his critique on the dramatic character of Gongreve: 


“ But it is on his comedies principally that Congreve’s reputa- 
tion fubfifts. Here all is luminous, all genuine, pointed, and ori- 
ginal, His men of fafhion are gentlemen, and even his fops are 
wits. I know of no charatter in the higher walks of comedy more 
interefting or engaging than that of Valentine. Congreve is con- 
fidered as having leis humour, and lefs of real life, than his illufiri- 
trious rivals of the fock. But furely Forefight abounds with the 
richeft humour, and that of a defcription which, though now anti- 
quated, was living and current at the time. Indeed it is an un- 
doubted teftimony to the happy drawing of this character, that 
though it is only recognized by the modern fpectator as a picture 
of the days that are gone by, it never fails to excite rifibility on 
the fiage in a very powerful degree. The leading feature of Con- 
greve’s genius iswit. Dr. Johnfon fays, that he formed a peculiar 
idea of comic excellence, which he fuppofed to confift in gay remarks 
and unexpected afifwers. Now certainly in adopting fuch a the- 
ory of compofition he teo much narrowed his own fphere. Still, 
however, no more is to be required of a writer than what be himfelf 
undertakes: and Congreve performed what he undertook witha 
brilliancy of fuccefs, which, with one fplendid exception, has nei- 
ther been rivalled nor approached in the revolution of the century 
that haselapfed. It has been objected that “his perfonages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators ; every fentence is to ward or ftrikey 
the conteft of fmartnefs is never intermitted.” ‘This remark is un- 
doubtedly true: yet, when we find Congreve thus formidably cen- 
fured for the exuberance of his wit, it is impoffible not to feel a 
the king of Pruflia did when he withed a certain mad commander to 
bite fome of his generals. 

“ Could the licentioufnefs of Congreve’s topics be as eafily jutti- 
fied as the overflowings of his gaiety, his fame would continue to 
blaze without danger of eclipfe. But in truth, the offence his mule 
occations to the purer ears of a more moral age, has an unhappy 
tendency to fhorten his theatrical exiftence. ‘The obfervation ap- 
plies equally, if notin a greater degree, to all his witty, but grace- 
Jefs contemporaries: and I take this opportunity of remarking on 
fuch freedoms in general, that they create difguft and alienation, at 
leait in fome minds, in a place, and on an occafion, where it fhould be 
as much an author's fiudy never to oflend any, as occafionally to 
pleafe all: confequently, though they may increafe the number ol 
temporary plaudits, they infect the vitals of a reputation that other 
wife might have been immortal, with a principle of early decay.— 
It may, perhaps, appear inconfiftent that I thould have pafied over the 
violations of decorum which are to be met with in Shakefpear, Jon- 
fon, and moft ofall in Fletcher, uncenfured and unnoticed, and yet 


afie@ to ftand in moral judgment on the wits of the fucceeding age. _ 


But it firikes me that there isa material diftin¢tion, on which relts 


my apology. In the firii cafe, it was the error of coarfe and unpo-- 


hiked manners; in the fecond, the crime of a profligate relinemen. 
- 
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Art. L. The Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin of Society: 
a Poem, with philofophical Notes. By Erafmus Darwin, M. D. 
F.R.S. 4to. pp. 302. 4 Plates. London. 1803. 


pes authors have more univerfally or more defervedly ex- 
cited the public attention than the late Dr. Darwin. The 
importance of the fubjeéts of which he treats, the new and 
often elegant manner in which he has difeuffed them, could 
not fail of obtaining for his various works a general diffufion, 
and an impartial examination ; and, according to the peculiar 
tafie, and the degree of knowledge of thofe who have read and 
have criticized them, they have fometimes been received with 
the higheft applaufe, and fometimes with the fevereft cenfure. 
The charm of novelty has now in great meafure iubfided ; 
their beauties are lefs likely to dazzle, and their errors to mif- 
lead, than when they firft appeared ; but whatever may have 
been the excellences or the faults of Dr. Darwin’s former wri- 
tings, they have now no claim to our attention, only as they 
are connected with “The Temple of Nature.” 

It is not however poflible wholly to detach this from any 
of the author’s former works. It appears to be intended part- 
ly as a continuation of the fame fyftem of poetical philofophy, 
and partly as an abfiraét, containing the quiniefience of all 
the do¢irines, the theories, and the hypothetes, which have 
already been laid before the public in the Botanic Garden, 
the Zoonomia, and the Phytologia, each of which have ferved, 
in its turn, as a pandect for receiving all the obiervations and 
hypothefes of the author in every department of human learn- 
ing and fancy ; nor is there lefs variety in the additions which 
are now made to the former ftores, fo that it muft be by a fin- 
gular coincidence, if there be a fingle reader who cannot felect 
irom the whole fome matter that is new to him. 

As a poetical compofitioa, thofe who have been diffatisficd 
with the Loves of the Plants, will certainly not be better pleafed 
with the Temple of Nature. The verfification is formed on the 
fame model, but with lefs harmony and with lefs variety. The 
imagery is introduced in a manner precifely fimilar, but the 
poetical treafures of the author appear to have been already 
impoverifhed, and the few ftriking fimiles that are her> em- 
ployed are incapable of relieving the exhauiied faculties trom 
the fatigue of attending to metaphyfical arguments and ideas, 
made full more remote from that precifion which would affitt 
the mind in comprehending them, by the ornaments and the 
diftortions which are abfolutely neceflary in order to kecp up 
the ontward form of poetry. That a didactic poem may be 
both highly ornamented and highly inftructive, is fuilictently 
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demonfirated by the werks of the ancients; but unlefs the 


fuvject be fingulariy fuited to the purpofe, either by its fubli. 
mity, or by ils flupticity, as in the Art of Poetry and the Geor- 
gics, the reader will in general have more reaton to applaud 
the ingenuity of the pect thaa the happinets of his taiie, 
Lucretius’s poem is beautitul and iublime in its epifodical 


parts; the reii, in general, is wretched philofophy. Had Lu- 
cretius written in modern times, he would perhaps have pro- 
duced a Temple of Nature fuperior both in po 
fophy to that of Dr. Darwin ' 

The Poem confiits of four Cantos, refpectively devoted to 
the confideration of the production of lite, its reproduction, 
the progrefs of the mind, aid the diftribution of good and evil. 
It is comprehended in the form of a dialogue, between tlie 
Mufe and the Goddefs Urania, who is the hierophant or 
prieftefs of the Temple ef Nature, a fiately edifice raifed on the 
fite of the Garden of Eden. The perionages that are intro- 
duced are of every imaginable defeription; Chriftian and 
Pagan, real and allegorical, all confpire to the purpotes of 
poetical infiruction. Which of the Mufes is fingled out for 
this dialogue with her fitter Urania, we are not informed, and 
the term appears to be fynonymous with the inquifitive fpirit 
of the author. The machinery is intended as an imitation of 
the initiation of a novice into the Elenfinian myfteries, which 
are fuppofed to have confifted of the hifiory of the works of 
Nature, and of the progreis of Society. 

The introductory lines will ferve as a favourable {fpecimen of 
the fiyle and of the verfification : 

I. 
“ By firm immutable immortal laws 
Imprefs’d on Nature by the Great First Causg, 
Say, Muse! bow rofe from elemental firife 
Organic forms, and kindled into life ; 
How Love and Sympathy, with potent charm 
Warm the cold heart, the lifted hand difarm ; 
Allure with pleafures, and alarm with pains, 
And bind Society in golden chains. 

“ Four pait eventful ages then recite, 

And give the fifth, new-born of Time, to light ; 
The filken tiffue of their joys difclofe, 

Swell with deep chords the murmur of their woes ; 
Their laws, their labours, and their loves proclaim, 
And chant their virtues tothe trump of Fame. 

“ ImmorTAL Love! whoere the morn of Time, 
Qn wings outftretch’d, o’er Chaos hung fublime ; 
Warm’d into life the burfting egg of Night, 

Aud gave young Nature to admiring Light ! 


etry aud puiio- 
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You! whofe wide arms in foft embraces hurl’d 
Round the vaft frame, connect the whirling world! 
Whether immers’d in day, the Sun your throne, 
You gird the planets in your filver zone; 

Or warm, defcending on ethereal wing 

The Earth’s cold bofom with the beams of {pring; 
Prefs drop to drop, to atom atom bind, 

Link fex to fex, or rivet mind to mind ; 

Attend my fong !—With rofy lips rehearfe, 

And with your polifh’d arrows write my verfe !—~ 
So fhall my lines foft-rolling eyes engage, 

And fnow-white fingers turn the volant page ; 
The fmiles of Beauty all my toils repay, 

And youths and virgins chant the living lay, 


Il. 


“ Wuere Epew’s facred bowers triumphant fprung, 

By angels guarded, and by prophets fung, 

Wav’d o’er the Eaft in purple pride unfurl’d, 

And rock’d the golden cradle of the world ; 

Four Sparkling currents lav’d with wand’ring tides 
Their velvet avenues, and flowery fides ; 

On fun-bright lawns unclad the Graces ftray’d, 
And guiltlefs Cupids haunted every giade ; 

Till the fair bride, forbidden fhades among, 

Heard unalarm’d the tempter’s ferpent-tongue ; 
Eyed the fweet fruit, the mandate difobey’d, 

And her fond Lord with fweeter {miles betray’d. 
Confcious awhile with throbbing heart he firove, 
Spread his wide arms, and barter’d life for love !~ 
Now rocks on rocks, in favage grandeur roll’d, 
Steep above fteep the blafted plains infold; 

The incumbent crags eternal tempeft fhrouds, 

And livid lightnings cleave the lambent cRuds; 
Round the firm bafe loud-howling whirlwinds blow, 
And fands in burning eddies dance below. 

“ Hence ye profane !—the warring winds exclude 
Unhallow’d throngs, that prefs with footttep rude ; 
But court the Mufes’ train with milder fkies, 

And call with fofter voice the good and wife. 
——-Charm’d at her touch the op’ning wall divides, 
And rocks of cryftal form the polith’d fides ; 

Thro’ the bright arch the Loves and Graces tread, 
Tnnocuous thunders murmuring o’er their head ; 
Pair after pair, and tittering as they pafs, 

View their fair features in the walls of glafs ; 

Leave with impatient ftep the circling bourn, 

And hear behind the clofing rocks return. 


“ Here, high in air, unconfcious of the ftorm, 
Thy temple, Nature, rears its myftic form ; 
FR4 
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From earth to Heav’n, unwrought by mortal toil, 
Towers the vaft fabric on the defart foil ; 

O’er many a league the ponderous domes extend, 
And deep in earth the ribbed vaults defcend ; 

A thoutand jafper fteps with circling fweep, 

Lead the flow votary up the winding fteep ; 

Ten thoufand piers, now join’d and now aloof, 
Bear on their branching arms the fretted roof.” 

Some particular parts of the Temple, and its feulptures, are 
then deicribed ; the bowers of Pleafure, the tchool of Venus, 
the court of Pain, the den of Oblivion and Melancholy, and 
the altar of the goddefs Nature. The morning is fuppofed to 
begin with a proceflion of virgins, led by Urania, and the 
Mule folicits the priefiefs to explain the myfteries of the Tem- 
ple. She aniwers in thefe words: (Line 223.) 

“ GoD THE FIRST CAUSE !—in this terrene abode 
Young Nature lifps, the is the child of Gon ; 

From embryon births her changeful forms improve, 

Grow, as they live, and tirengthen as they move.” 

The fan and pianets are fuppofed to have been feparated 
from each other by fuccetiive explofions ; the fea to have co- 
vered at firfi the whole furface of the earth ; and animal as well 
as vegetable lite to have’ originated {pontaneoully in the water 
from the generative faculties imparted by the Creator to 
matter. 

“ In earth, fea, air, around, below, above, 

Life’s fubtle woof in Nature’s loom is wove; 
Points glued to points a living line extends, 
Touch’d by fome goad approach the bending ends} 
Rings join to rings, and irritated tubes 

Clap with young lips the nutrient globes or cubes ; 
And «urged by appetencies new feledct, 

Imbibe, retain, digeft, fecrete, eject.” (1. 251.) 

The more perfect parts of the animal fyftem are added in 
fuccetiion ; and from the decompofition of theie fubftances 
aiter death, the ftrata of clay, lime, and marl, are accu- 
mulated, at the expenfe of air and water. Senfation. and 
volition are acquired by degrees. The fubject is iiluftrated by 
a defeription of microicopic animalcules. The bottom of the 
fea having been covered with fhells and rocks of coral, the 
continents were raifed by internal convulfions from chemical 
cautes, and the inhabitants of the deep learnt by degrees to 
become amphibious, and at laft to live on dry land ; in the 
fame manner as the leaves of the trapa, and of fome other 
aquatic plants, affume a different form when they are expoted 
io the air; as the tadpole at one period of its exiftence has © 
gills, at another lungs ; as the diodons and the lampreys on 
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both thefe organs at once ; as infects bred in water emerge 
into: air; as beavers, ufed to live in air, remain a confider- 
able time under water; and as Venus is fabled to have rifen 
from the waves. 

After having been interrupted by a compliment from the 
Mule, the priettefs continues the comparifon by defcribing the 
fetal fiate of man, and the generation of animals from the 
mud of the Nile. A paufe enfues, preparatory to the intro- 
duction of the effects of love, and the canto terminates. 

The fhortnefs of life is remedied by re-produétion, the 
faculty which diftinguifhes organized beings from all automa- 
ions; and in favourable climates, the defcendant becomes 
continually more perfect than its anceftor. ‘The fimpleft form 
of reproduction is, where a vegetable fhoots out buds and 
bulbs, or where an animal is fubdivided into feveral parts, or 
forms branching proceffes which become feparate individuals; 
the next is, where the {pecies is continued, either perpetually 
or jor many generations, from fingle animals, either female or 
androgynous. At laft, (1.112, Cant. IL.) 

“ Increafing wants the pregnant parents vex 

With the fond wifh to form a fofter fex ; 

Whofe milky rills with pure ambrofial food 

Might charm and cherith their expected brood. 

The potent with, in the productive hour, 

Calls to its aid Imagination’s power.” 
Thus the fexes are produced: andthe hiftory of the cre- 
ation of Eve is interpreted as an allegory of fome fuch change 
in the human race. 

When trees are propagated for many years by grafting 
only, they become unhealthy, until they have again been 
raifed from feed : and even when the procefs is more regular, 
hereditary difeaies are tranimitted from parent to child. Thefe 
and other evils are alleviated by the influence of Cupid, de- 
fcending to meet his Pfyche, and to conduct her to the altar 
of Hymen; whence the animal and vegetable wovid derive 
their pleafures and their perpetuity. The effects of jealoufy 
are coniequences of a refinement on the fame patlions: the 
contefis which frequently arife between male animals ap- 
pear to be fo far natural, as they have often arms calculated 
for oppofing each other ; which cannot be intended fimply for 
the prefervation of the fpecies, as the females are deftitute of 
them. The proceftion of Hymen is copioufly deferibed, and 
the prieftefs refrefhes her gueft with a repaft of forbidden fruit 
from the tree of knowledge. 

Having been indulged with a curfory view of the fubjects of 
natural philofophy in general, the Mufe folicits her inftruc- 
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trefs to explain the progres of the mind. The four fenforiai 
powers, irritation, fenfation, volition, and affociation, are 
diroduced in the firlt place: the advantages derived to the 
fenfe of tovich from the fiructare of the human hand are indi. 
cated, and the functions of the eye aredeferibed. The ideas of 
beauty are derived from ihe view of the mother’s breaft; and 
the Platonic pafiion of the god Eros for Dione is depicted as 
the archetype of fentimental love. Such alfo is the origin of 
tafte, and oi the fenic of picturefque beauty, of which novelty 
alfo appears to be a conitituent part. 

“ The rath-thatch’d cottage on the purple moor, 

Where ruddy children frolic round the door, 

The mofs-green antlers of the aged oak, 

‘The thaggy locks that fringe the colt unbroke, 

The bearded goat with nimble eyes, that glare 

Through the long tiffue of his hoary hair, 

As with quick foot he climbs fome ruin’d wall, 

And crops the ivy, which prevents its fall ; 

With rural charms the tranquil mind delight, 

And form a picture to the admiring fight ; 

While Tast» with pleafure bends his eye, furprifed 

In modern days at Nature unchaftifed.” (1. 247, Cant. IIL) 


The effects of imitation are enumerated, as they are exhi- 
bited in painting, fculpture, and architeéture. The progrefs 
of language is traced, beginning from pantomime, and pro- 
ceeding through all thegliftinctions of grammar, aflified by the 
conveniences of abbreviation. On thefe foundations are 
built recollection, and the arts created by volition for obtaining 
certain ends, which are moft characteriftic of man, although 
cultivated in fome meafure even by infecis. With imitation, 
the affections of fympathy appear to be nearly conneéied, and 
the benignant infiuence of this powerful agent is reprefented 
by the introduction of a feraphie being, promulgating the fun- 
damenta! precepts of Chriftianity. ° 

The Fourth Canto commences with a-highly coloured de- 
{cription of the evils of war, of difeafes, and of other natural 
calamities incident to mankind, to animals, and to vegela- 
bles. Overwhelmed with the confideration of thefe, the Mul¢ 
is beginning to repine, but fhe is reproved by the prieftels 
for neglecting to attend to the good which counterbalances 
them, and firongly preponderates. The principal foutces ot 
human happinefs are referred to the four feniorial powers, 
which they are fuppofed moft immediately to affect. The 
view of a beautiful landfcape, and the found of a fublime 


harmony, are clafled as producing happinefs by irritation: ” 


the elevation of heroifm, the flights of fancy, and the amule- 
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ment of agreeable dreams, by fenfation ; the fpeculative {ci- 
ences and the practical arts, by means of volition; and 
elegant literature, hiftory, poetry, with other ornamental ac- 
complifhments, by affociation. The multiplication of hap- 
pines by the extenfion of life is an equivalent for the pain of 
death; and the earth would foon be too tcanty for its inhabit- 
auts, if there were no caufes to check their natural tendency 
to mereafe: thus the phoenix is an apt emblem of the revivif- 
cence of organic matter; and even the rocks and mountains 
formed by the remains of animals are monuments of paft en- 
joyine ats, and of the munificence of the Deity. Vefpers are 
fung by the virgins attendant on Urania, and thus the fcene 
is clofed. 


« Sublimer notes record CELESTIAL LOVE, 

And high rewards in brighter climes above ; 

How virtue’s beams with mental charm engage 

Youth's raptur ‘d eye, and warm the froft of age ; 

Gild with foft luftre death’s tremendous gloom, 

And light the dreary chambers of the tomb. 

How fell Remorfe thall ftrike with venom’d dart, 

Tho’ mail’d in adamant, the guilty heart ; 

Fierce furies drag to pains and realms unknown 

The bLlood-itain’d tyrant from his tottering throne. 
By hands unfeen are ftruck aérial wires, 

And angel-tongues are heard anid the quires ; 

From,aifle to aitle the trembling concord floats, 

And the wide roof returns the mingled notes ; 

Thro’ each fine nerve the keen vibrations dart, 

Pierce the charm’d ear, and thrill the echoing heart. 


Mure the fweet voice, and ftill the quivering ftrings, 
Now filence hovers on unmoving wings. 
Slow to the altar fair Uraw1a bends 
Her graceful march, the facred ftep afcends, 
High in the midft with blazing cenfer ftands, 
And {catters incenfe with illumin’d hands: 
Thrice to the GeppEss bows with folemn paufe, 
With trembling awe the myftic veil withdraws, 
And, meekly kneeling on-the gorgeons fhrine, 
Lifts her ecttatic eyes to TRuTH Divine!” 

Such is the plan of the poem, and fuch are the do¢trines 
which it advances. From this analyfis, and the fpecimens 
accompanying it, an opinion may eafily be formed of the 
general merits of the work. The " greateft failing in the lan- 
guage and verfification is famenefs and. tautology. The epi- 
thets are often introduced merely to fillup the line, and their 
luperiluity is rendered mere liriking by repetition; thus, 

canto i, 1, 269 ; 
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“ Next the long nerves unite their filver train, 

And young SENSATION permeates the brain ; 

Thro’ each new fenfe the keen emotions dart, 

Fluth the young cheek, and {well the throbbing heart.” 


The meafure of the firft and laft of thefe lines oceurs fo fre. 
quently in Dr. Darwin’s poetry, as to give it a peculiar charac. 
ter, which at firft may be agreeable, but very foon becomes 
offenfive. Four monofyllables, the fecond only without an 
accent, conftituting what, in quantity, would be called a 
fecond epitrite, often form the beginning of feveral lines to- 
gether. In imitation, perhaps, of Homer, whole lines, and 
parts of lines, are often purpofely repeated : thefe liberties are 
at beft only excufable ; but where they are injudicioufly in- 
troduced they become difagreeable, efpecially when they have 
any appearance of negligence. Thus, the expreflion “ now 
join’d and new aloof,” has an unpieafant effect when it is re- 
peated in the third canto. Sometimes, from want of fufficient 
expanfion of the fubjeét, and of the introduétion of appropriate 
imagery, the lines appear to belong rather to a metrical com- 
pendium of grammar than to a philofophical poem: thus, in 
one paflage we have fix verbs foliowing each other uninter- 
ruptedly ; “ Seleét, imbibe, retain, digeft, fecrete, ejeét ;” I. 
257. Nor are tiefe lines much more poetical, III. 379. 
404: 

“ The next new founds adjunétive thoughts recite, 

As hard, odorous, tuneful, fweet, or white.” 

“ Ellipfes, circles, tangents, angles, fines.” 


In the beginning of the Third Canto the word prifms is made 
a diffyllable : 


“ Next with iJlumin’d hands thro’ prifms bright.” 


A fimilar inftance occurs in the Botanic Garden. Dr. Darwin 
being once afked, if he thought a word with a fingle vowel 
could pafs in poetry for two fyllables, replied, that he only 
contulted his ear. 

“ And young Lampyris waves his plumes of gold. Cant. II. p. 288. 


The accent of the word Lampyris has not been determined 
by the grammarians: it is moft natural to call it Lampyris, 
perhaps becaufe the y is fhort in panegyris: but the original 
denomination appears to have been Lamp4ris, where the u is 
unquefiionably long ; and therefore Dr. Darwin’s pronuncia- 
tion is probably the beft. 7 

“ The brow of man ereét, with thought elate, 
Ducks to the mandate of refifilefs fate ;” Canto IV. 1. 67. 
Tre term “ ducks” is fearcely dignified enough for the 
fubject. 
Of 
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Of the many errors in natural philofophy into which the 
volatility of Dr. Darwin’s genius, unfubdued by inathematical 
difcipline, fo pia betrayed him, one of the moft pro- 
minent is the theory which he has copied from former writers, 
and has often repeated with various embellifhments, for ex- 
plaining the origin of the planets by an explofion from the. 
jun. Had he fufficiently ftudied the Newtonian laws of gra- 
vitation, he would have been aware that a fimple projectile 
force, compounded with an attraction to a centre, could only 
caufe a body to move in a conic fection, in which it mutt either 
fly off to an infinite diftance, or defcribe in every revolution 
the fame elliptic path, and confequently arrive at the point 
from which “it was firft projected, again to be incorporated , 
with the body of the fun. In one paflage, an opinion {ull more 
erroneous is advanced on this fubject. Notes, p. 46. 

The do¢trine of the fucceflive improvement of all living 
beings is not indeed fo eafily fhown to be abfurd ; but it is fin- 

ular, that among fo many millions of millions of inftances of 
this fact as ought, according to the author’s hypothefis, to 
occur in hiftory and in experience, the only obfervation which 
he adduces is mentioned but as a bare conjectural probability. 
When it is obferved, that the rainbow is only feen in our 
latitudes in the mornings and evenings, when the fun is not 
much more than 42* high, the author feems to forget that his 
meridian altitude is lefs than this for a great part of the 
year. A more material overfight occurs reipecting the mem- 
brana pupillaris (p. 36, note), which is faid to guard the tender 
retina from too much light : the fact is, that this membrane 
difappears in the eighth month of foetal life, and no veftige of 
it is to be found at the time of birth. When our fentations 
are confidered as imitations of external objects, it may be ob- 
— that a convex object makes a concave impreffion on the 
inger ; that a foap bubble at one part appears green, and at 
another red, according to its thicknefs and the direction of 
the light: in thefe and a thoufand other inftances there can be. 
no refemblance between the fenfations and the objects that 
excite them. 

P. 23. Note. The velocity of the blood is fuppofed to be 
uniform. On this fubje& fee the review of Dumas’s Phyfi- 
glogy, preceding Art. p. 430. 

P. 24. Note. The generation of calcarious earth, as well as 
of other fubfiances, in animal and vegetable life, deferves to 
be more attentively examined, and more accurately eftablith- 
ed, than it has hitherto been. Experiments, fimilar to thofe 
of Mr. Abernethy, on incubated eggs, might be repeated by 
philofophical chemifis with the greateft advantage. The falt 
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of the fea may have been in part derived from fimilar fources: 
but what fhall we fay of a rock of folid falt, containing man y 
hundred of cubie miles, which is reported, on good authority, 
to have been lately dilcovered im Loufiana? 

Canto Lil. 1. 207, and Addit. Note, p 80. It may be atked 
whether a child nourifhed out of a trianguiar {pvon ouly 
would inevitably conned? the idea of be auty with that of a 
triangle, and defpite the ealy protuberance and waving line 
of nature ; and why the flavour of milk does not continue a 
grateful to the palate, as the orb, the iorm of its iource, js " 
the eye. Until thefe quettions have been aniwered, the 
author’s ‘theory of the origin of the beautiful cannot be fuc- 
celstully maintained. 

P. 149. Note. It is true that Cicero ufes the terms here 
quoted in {peaking of Archimedes; but the ancient orators 
in general did not {peak ditie {pectfully of the mechanic phi- 
lotophers. On the contrary, Cicero calls Archimedes, in an- 
other place, fummo ingenio hominem, ac difeiplina; and 
where he introduces hii as an humble little perionage, it is 
in order to make the contraft with Dionyfius the tyrant fiill 
fironger, when he fhows how much happier Archimedes muf 
have been than Dionyfius. 


The latter half of the volume is occupied by a number of 
detached eflays, under the name of Additional Notes. The 
firftis on “ Spontaneous Vitality.” The difficulties attending 
the fubject are very clearly fiated; but it is not demonfirated 
that the eges of animalcules may not be capable of refifting 
the heat of be oiling water: nor, on the fuppofition of {ponta- 
neous vitality, is it explained how animals fo complicated as 
fome of thefe beings, fhould preferve their {pecific characters 
fo perfectly as they are actually found to do, if they were 
merely produced by a ge neral tendenc y to organization. The 
fuecetiive transformati jon of one fpecies into another more 
complex, is certainly contradicted by obfervation. 

Note IV. “ On Infects.” The hittory of the bott is not fo 
correctly fiated here as by Mr. Clark in the Linnean tranfac- 
tions. The e; ggs are depoiited on the fkin, and {wallowed by 
the horfe. 

Note V. “ On Amphibious Animals.” Later ichthyologifis 
than thofe who are here quoted have denied that the “diodons 
are furnifhed with lungs, and have therefore removed the 
order back again from amphibia to fifhes. 

Note Vil. “On Old Age.” Tt is conjectured that the pro- 
penfity to fiart, ufually attributed to the greater delicacy and 
irritability of the nerves, is not produced by a fup erfany of 
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{enforial power, but by a deficiency of the faculty of compa- 
ring caufes and effects. This idea appears to be new, and to 
deferve confideration. The mutability of the climate of Eng- 
jand is mentioned as a caufe of the vigour and longevity of 
its inhabitants ; but this viciflitude, though in general falubri- 
ous, is allowed to be unfavourable to confumptive and {crofu- 
ious habits. The warm bath, and activity of mind, are fup- 
pofed to be favourable to longevity. 

Note LX. “ Storgé.” Parental affection is attributed to 
the aflociation of the idea of the offspring with that of the 
pleafurable fenfations attendant on the increafed action necef- 
{ary for its foetal nutrition. 

Note X. “Eve from Adam’s rib.” The opinion of Plato, 
which, as Dr. Darwin thinks, “ muft have arifen from pro- 
found inquiries into the original {tate of animal exiftence,” is 
this: that human beings had at firit four legs, four arms, and a 
head with a double face. 

Note XII. “Chemical theory of Electricity and Magne- 
tim.” It is evident that the author muft have been unac- 
guainted with the elegant theory of electricity and magnetifm, 
invented and improved by Aepinus, Cavendifh, and others: 
it is therefore unneceflary to enter into the detail of his obfer- 
vations. He fuppofes the exiftence of a refinous as well as a 
vitreous eleétricity, and of an arctic and antarétic magnetifin. 
Fie fuggefts the poflibility of accumulating electricity for me- 
chanical purpofes, “ to rend rocks or timber, or deftroy in- 
vading armies!” The effects of ‘galvanifm he deduces from 
the {mail quantities of eleétricity naturally adherent to certain 
metals, and accumulated by their arrangement in a pile, near- 
ly in the fame manner as Volta has fuppofed; which may be 
itd to produce “a perpetual motion,” without the neceflity 
of any chemical agency. 

Note XIL. “ Auaiyfis of Tafte.” The pleafures affecting 
the fenfe of vifion only, are referred to four fources: novelty, 
repetition, melody of colour, and affociation. ‘The experi- 
nents of Dr. Darwin of Shrewibury, on ocular {pectra, are 
adduced in explanation of the melody of colours: the green 
colour which is feen on gently clofing the eyes, after looking 
at ared fpot, is attributed to a pandiculation or ftretching 
of the nervous’fibrils in a direétion contrary to that in which 
they have previoully been excited. But it is fimpler and more 
intelligible to fuppofe that the irritability of the fibrils which 
tranfmit the fenfation of green light, or the difpofition of the 
retina to tranfmit the perception of green light, is accuma- 
jated while the red fpot is viewed: for there is ftill light 
cuough tranfimitted through the eyelids to excite this percep- 
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tion ; and if a dark object be applied clofe enough to the eye, 
to exclude the admiffion of all light, the ocular {peéirum wil] 
in general difappear. ‘The analogy between the diatonic {eale 
and the prifmatic {pectrum, which is here applied to the me- 
lody of colours, has been fhown by the late obfervations of 
Dr. Wollafion to be completely inaccurate. 

Note XIV. “The Theory and Structure of Language,” 
Juft praife is beftowed on thé labours of Mr. Horne Tooke re- 
fpecting the philofophy of grammar: but it is very truly ob- 
ferved that his affertions are to be underfiood rather in an 
etymological than a metanhyfical fenfe. For the particle if, 
although it may originally have been the imperative mood of 
the verb to give, certainly does not at prefent fuggeft the idea 
of perfon or of time, which are effential to a true verb. Dr. 
Darwin confiders fuch particles as more nearly allied to nouns 
than to verbs. Whenit is faid that the infinitive mood is def- 
titute of the idea of time, the author feems to forget the Latin 
infinitives fuiile, effe, and fore. A ftill greater error is commit- 
ted in making amor fynonymous with amatus fum : it is well 
known to grammarians that the Latin language has no prefent 
participle paflive, nor perfect participle active. The common 
grammars miflead the learner by putting amatus fum vel fui 
tor I have been loved : the form amatus iui feldom occurs, but 
it is a {pecies of pluperfect. 

Note XV. “ Analyfis of articulate Sounds.” Dr. Darwin 
has taken fome pains in invettigating and defcribing the va- 
rious founds of the-human voice, and fome of the. opinions 
which he advances are new and ingenious. He appears, how- 
ever, to have fallen into many miftakes, fome of which will be 
briefly noticed : but to confute the whole fatisfaétorily would 
require a more diffule treatife than is confiftent with the pre- 
fent purpofe. ‘ 

P. 108. “ NG is a fimple found like the French N.” The 
French N here intended is not a feparate found like NG, but 
indicates a modification of the preceding vowel, which may 
be continued at pleafure. ‘“ Glove is pronounced by polite 
people Dlove, Cloe like Tloe.” This degree of provincial 
politenefs has certainly not yet reached the metropolis. 

P. 109. “ The French.U is a diphthong compounded of A 
and OO.” The French U is a fimple found intermediate 
between EE and OO. 

P. 110. “ Hifling founds obtain their fibilancy from their 
flower vibrations.” If there are any regular vibrations in fibilant 
founds they are incomparably more rapid than in other founds, 
fo as not to be appreciated by the ear. “There are other clear 
founds betides thefe formed by the larynx,” which are eee 
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« orifonance” and “ narifonance.” On the contrary, the 
the larynx is as perceptible in the utterance .of a 
wii M as in any other cafe. 

114. The pofitions of the organs here defcribed as produc- 
ing the German W” and the “ &nglith W,” belong properly 
iofand V. The true German W is precilely the Exglith V. 

?. 115. The defeription of the “ Spaniih CH,” here given, 
acrees with the German and Spanith guttural G. The Scoich 
‘ii :s not, as the author atierts, the fame found, but it is the 
as the German CH, and the Spanith J or X, the old 
reek X, and the Roman CH: it differs from the German 
suiteral Goas Kh differs from the Englifh hard G: nor is it 
»Welih LL, which isan aipirate derived immediately from 
the true Spanifh Cli in mucho is the fame as the 
CH im much. 

.115. “A in eall is the mof ufual found of the let- 
icr \ in foreign languages.”—On the contrary, this found ex- 
iis in no European language but our own: it approaches 
more nearly to O than any of the foreign founds of A. 

P.117. The found of I in “it” is more obtufe, and more 
like a fhort E, than in any foreignlangnage, except the German. 
his note is concluded by the defcription of an ingenious 
machine which Dr. Darwin conftructed fome years ago, and 
which was capable of pronouncing diftinély the words Mama 
znd Papa. ‘The voice was formed by a filk ribbon ftretched 
between two bits of fmooth wood a little hotlowed, and the 
founds were afterwards modified by an artificial mouth of wood 
and leather. A fimilar machine, executed in Germany by 
hempelen, was earried to a much higher degree of perfec- 
tion: with this Dr. Darwin does ,not appear to have been 
acaveinted, 
‘The Ianguage of the notes is in general unfinifhed and in- 
-zant: the frequent repetition of the word which, and the 
ic of adjectives for adverbs, may often be remarked. The 
ies which accompany the work are from drawings of 
cli. The faces pofiefs, in general, fo little of the ideal beauty 
ot the antique, which the fubjecis required, that they have the 
appearance not only of portraits, but fometimes of caricatures. 
On the whole, it is much tobe lamented that the life of the 
late refpe€table Dr. Darwin fhould have paffed away without 
affording to feience thofe difcoveries and improvements as 
might have been expected from a man endowed with fuch 
iuperior talents; and that, for want. of the habit of firict 
argumentation and cool indnétion, his numerous and volu- 
minous works fhould have been fo generally devoted to the 
cillemination of curious, but teo frequently of groundlets, 
hypothefes, 
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Art. LI. 4 Charge delice; ‘ed to the Clergy of the Dincefe of 
yee y 
Lincoln, at the Tric nial Vijitation of the Diocefe, in May and 
June 1803. By Geor ge Pretyman, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bikey 

of Lincoln. 4to. pp. 20. London, Cadell and Davies. 


LTHOUGH the fentiments of the Bithop of Linco 

have been fully difplayed in the ELEMENTS or Sinn 
TIAN THEOLOGY, yet he has thought it right to give, in this 
Charge, a fort of manual of the. leading doctrines, which, 
he contends, are taught in the Scripture; are conformable 
to the attributes of the Deity ; and are, alfo, the doctrines of 
the Church of England. Univerfal Redemption, in oppot- 
tion to the gloomy fyftem of Calvinifin, is what his lordthip 
chiefly contends for : 

“ Was it to be expected,” fays he, “ that God, who is bountifil 
and indulgent to all men, in beftowing temporal comforts and cor. 
veniences, without partiality or referve; who preferveth their li 

.from deftruction ; who protecteth them continually from danger 
and mifchief; who openeth his hand and fatisfieth the defires of 
every living thing;——was it to be expetted that this kind and le 
nevolent Being would neglect the fpiritual welfare of any pait oi 
his rational creatures, and leave their fouls deftitute of all care 
and protection; that he would give them life, and health, and al 
the good things of this world, and withhold from them the pofi 
bility of happinefs hereafter ?” 

Although this worthy prelate is a fteady and a zealous op- 
ponent of. Calvinitm, yet he is ready to admit, that many of 
~ moft zealous advocates of that fyftem are pious and e- 

ellent men, and who would be among the firft to deplore any 
evil which might befal the conftitution in church or fiate; 
but he thinks it is a fyftem peculiarly liable to abute : 

“ The perverfion of its tenets has, in former times, been, ) 
wicked and defigning men, the inftrument of great miichief; an 
I fear that, at th e prefent moment, the eft: ih ed church is in 
small danger from the active hoftility of thofe who profefs Calvinitii 
doctrines. Let us, my brethren, by perfevering zeal, combined 
with knowledge, be inftant in our endeavours to heal the diviliou 
which rend the church of Chrift. Let us labour to underftand aul 
to fet forth the Gofpel in its original purity; not by dwelling 
a few detached pafiages, which hs we been, and ever will be, te 
fubje@s of controverty, when confidered without reference to te 
general tenour of Scripture, or the peculiar circumftances ant 

opinions to which they allude ; but, guide d by the light afforded 
us by our truly vene rable reformers in the Articles, ‘the 6900 
and the Homilies, of our church, Iet us take a co mprehenfive vit 
of the whole Scripture; and, “ rightly dividing the word of God,’ 
let us explain its doctrines, and enforce its precepts, in a mani! 
confiftent with the general defigu of Chriftianity and the known ¢: 
tributes of God.” 

6 
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Ant. LIE. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of 
London, in the Year 1803, by the Right Reverend Beilby, 
Lord Bifhop of that Diocee. 8vo. pp.40. London, Cadeil 
and Davies. 


PTHE former Charges of this eloquent preacher are fo well 

known and highiy efteemed, that it will be fufficient if 
we refer to the leading topics of that now before us. Dread- 
ing the contagion of immorality and infidelity, which his 
lordihip fuppofes may have been imported from the Conti- 
nent during the fhort interval of the late peace, he exhorts 
his clergy to cherifh and proteét the national church, and to 
adhere to it with inviolable fidelity. In oppofition to certain 
eminent diflenting divines, who, fome twenty years ago, predict- 
ed the neceflity of diffolving allconne¢tions between church and 
ftate eftablifhments before Ciriftianity could properly flourith, 
he appeals to Weld’s Account of America; from which we 
are allured, that churches are falling into decay ; that divine 
lervice is performed only occafionally, and without regularity ; 
and that {carcely any fenfe of religion is left on the minds 
of the people. From the example of America he appeals to 
that of France: 

“ Here,” fays he, “ we have two inftances directly in point, we 
have two irrefiftible proofs of the neceflity of a religion united with 
and protected and fupported by the ftate. We have it demonttrated 
tous, not merely by reafon, by argument, by abftract theory, but 
by actual experiment, ,that all the fine things promifed to us, and 
all the flattering profpects held out to us, of, 1 know not what 
improvements in virtue and religion, if we would confent to dif- 
folve the prefent connection between the government and the reli- 
gion of this country, and throw down all the barriers of our legal 
ecclefiaftical eftablithments, are mere vifionary imaginations and 
romantic projects ; and that it is our wifdom, our duty, and our 
intereft, to adhere fteadily in this, as in moft other inftances, to the 
fage and venerable inftitutions of our ancettors.” 

After enlarging on this fubject, and enforcing on the clergy 
the necellity of perfonal refidence on their cures, the Bifhop 
infifts, with a noble zeal, upon the claims which the poor 
have upon the public for early inftruction. In comparing the 
fiate of Ireland with that of England, he fees the inetiimable 
advantages that have already refulted from the Sunday {chools; 
which, he hopes, will continue to be liberaily patronized, till 
fome fafer and cheaper mode of infiruéting the poor can be 
devifed. 

_ “ The inferior orders of the people mut,” fays his lordthip, “ ke 
inftructed: otherwife, there is too much reafow to fear, that = 
GE 2 wi 
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will be feduced by artful and wicked men to apply their vati ftrength 
to the deftruction of their country, to lay hold on tke pillars of 
the conftitution, and pull down the goodly fabric over our 
heads.” 

In fome additional notes the Bifhop of Lincoln’s Vindication 
of Unitversan RepEMPTION is recommended, as a iodel of 
temperate difeuflion and Juminous explanation. 








Arr. LIV. - Praétical Obfervations in. Surgery, illuftrated with 
Cafes. By William Hey, Efy. F:1R.S. Senior Surgeon to tie 
General Infirmary at Leeds, &c. Sc. §c. 8v0. 537 pages. 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1803. 


(' URGERY is a fcience founded on faéts carefully obferved 
J and faithfully recorded ; and the moft valuable improve- 
menis which have been introduced into this department of 
the medical profeflion belong, exclufively, to thofe indivi- 
duals who have carried the eye of enlghrened obfervers 
through the caicer of an extenfive practice. But while men 
feem to acquiclce in the inutility of fpeculations and hypo- 
fes, applied to practical fubjects, we, neverthelefs, fee new 
forms of them germinating every day; new operations are 
propofed, and improvements in old ones fuggefted, by thofe 
who are never called to operate, and fyftems of forgery are 
compiled and publithed by men who have fearcely begun to 
exercife the art. The work of a compiler is of the hum- 
bleft ordes; for if he can retail what his predeceflors have 
difcovered, with correctne!s and method, he has atiained to 
all that his readers have a right to expeé&. The work now 
before us appears to be the production of an original writer 
xho draws from his own fund; who does not undertake to 
teach what he has not learnt; who recommends no praétice, 
the utility of which he has not verified by repeated obferva- 
tions and experiments ; and who, with an enlarged knowledge 
of his profeilion, has the talent of communicating the refuit 
of his experience with neathefs and perfpicuity. The title ol 
the work conveys a juft defcription of its contents: “ Plain 
Facts,” to ufe Mr. Hey’s words, “ recited ina plain manner.” 
Many of them are, however, fuch as a large proportion of 
furgeons will find to be new and important; and no part of 
the volume will, we are perfuaded, be found uninterefting, 
even to thofe whofe knowledge and experience are of the firl 

order. : ; 
The Firf chapter of this work commences with fome ob- 
fervations on the impropriety of removing portions of the fealp 
mu 
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cn the treatment of fraciurcs of the fkull. Thefe remarks are, 
however, fo generally admitted, that this mode of practice is, 
we hope, nearly, if not altogether, exploded. The author 
next proceeds to confider the ‘importance of preferving every 
portion of the cranium, which the fafety of the patient does 
not render abfolutely neceflury tobe removed. After noticing 
he unneceflary defiruction of found bone, oceafioned by the 
zpplication of the trephine, he obierves: 

“ Ifa faw could be contrived which might be worked with fafety 
ina firaight or gently curvilineal dire¢tion, it would be a creat 
acguiition to the practical furgeon. Such a faw I can now with 
contidence recommend, atier a trial of twenty years, during which 
iime I have rarely ufed the trephine.” 

The great advantages which this faw has. over the trephine 
are infianced in particular injuries of the head, and they ap- 
pear to us fo evident, that no room is Jeft for a doubt on this 
lubject. Mr. Hey has given, in a plate, figures of the two 
forms of this faw. The Second article of this chapter is occti- 
pied with the recital of two cafes of caries of the cancelli of 
ihe tibia, in which a complete removal of the morbid part was 
cticcied, partly by the faws before mentioned, and partly by 
the ufe of the trephine and gouges. The author thinks this 
inethod far fuperior to the ufe of the a¢tyal or potential cau- 
icry. A further ufe of thefe faws is exemplified in a caie 
where the pofterior tibial artery was wounded, and where Mr. 
licy judged it neceflary to remove a portion of the fibula, in 
order to fecure the wounded vefiel. The neceflily of per- 
jorming this operation, however, we are not fully convinced 
oi; at the fame time it fnuft be owned, that ithe particular 
cireumfiances of the eafe are not detailed with fufficieut am- 
plitude to warrant our forming a decided opinion on the fub- 
ject. That this faw may be advantageoutly adopted, where 
the nature of the accident requires the ufe of fuch an infiru-. 
ment, admits of no doubt. 

Chap. Hl. Ou Cataract. This chapter will be found to 
contain many new and interefting obfervations. Mr. Hey 
firft premifes fame general remarks on the parts of the eye 
concerned in the operation of couching, and afterwards gives 
adeicription of the needle he employs in performing it; the 
difeafes with which cataraét may be complicated, and the 
propriety of performing an operation under thele circum- 
tiances, the method which the author has adopted in per- 
forming this operation, and the difeafes or accidents which 
occafionally fupervene to it, to which are fubjoined fome un- 
common and interefting cafes; and, lafily, an examination of 
she objections made againft this mode of operating, by Baron 

G63 Wenzel. 
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Wenzel. Mr. Hey confiders the operation of couching as 
more ealy and fafe than the common method of extraétion; 
and us Baron Wenzel has, in his opinion, given a very erro- 
neous ttatement of the difadvantages attending this method 
of operat ng, he has antwered thefe objeétions at fome length, 
and has difplayed much candour and liberality in eftimating 
the compa: ‘ative merits of thefe two modes of operating. 

If the author's replies be deemed fufficiently weighty to 
invalidate tle Baron’s objections, (as they appear to us,) they 
necefflarily eftablith a decifion in favour of the method of 
couching ; we fhould, however, be very unwilling to grant 
that the method of extraction does not pollefs its peculiar ad- 
vantages. Yet we think it probable that the author’s fuecels 
in couching may be a mean of reviving the practice of an 
operation which has fo undefervedly fallen into di fufe, rather 
from a fort of fathionable prejudice than from any W elifounded 
objection. The author has given afketch of the needle whic h 
he employs, and which appears to us t¢ poffefs confiderabic 
advantages over the common one. 

The originality of our author's obfervations may be judged 
of from the fol: owlng extract : 


“ A firm cataraét, or at leaft its nucleus, will fometimes flip 
throvzh the pupil without the defign of the operator. This xf 
been confidered by fome authors as a difagreealle circumftance, 
and has been ranked amongit the objections to the operation of 
conching ; on the contrary, it ought to be confidered as a favour- 
able event, fince the caturact always ditlolves in the aqueous hu- 
mour, and finaily difappears, without any injury to the eye. This, 
at Jeaft, has been the event in every cafe ‘of this kind which I have 
feen.” ——“ Indeed i the cataract could in ajl cafes be broughi 
into the antericr chamber of the eye, without injury to the i iris, 
it would be the beft method of performing the operation.” —— 
“ Sometimes the cataract is fo unwormly foft, that the pailage of 
the needie through it makes no alteration in its appearance. This 
fpecies of cateract was contidered by the late Mr. Sharpe and Mr. 
Warner as incurable. In this opinion thefe excellent authors were 
certainly under a miftake: for I find, that though an uniform foft- 
nefs of the cataract may require a more frequent repe tition of the 
operation, it affords no permanent impediment to ‘the cure. 


The Seventh cafe, which the author has intitled ¢ Cataract 
rifing again,’ onght to have been, we apprehend, f{pontanc- 
ous fubfidence of the cataract. 


Chap. Til. On Hernia. This chapter is not lef diftin- 
guifhed than the former for the great variety of ufeful facts . 
and obfervations which it contains. The author agrees with 
Gimbernot in aflerting, that the firangulation i in the femoral 

hernia 
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hernia is not produced by Poupart’s ligament, but by a liga- 
ment fituated below it, and to which he has given the name 
of * femoral ligament.’ We have feveral times examined this 
ligament in the dead fubjeét, and have compared it with the 
author’s defeription ; and on his teftimony we believe that the 
very {mall divifion of this part, which he recommends, has 
often been adequate to the relaxation of the ftri¢ture. We 
are, neverthelefs, upon the whole, inclined to doubt whether 
ihe divition of this alone would be fufficient in all cafes to 
allow of the reduétion of the hernia. 

The author very properly confiders the reduétion of the 
omentum as one of the mott important parts of the operation, 
but difagrees with Mr. Pott in thinking that this is proper to 
be attempted in all cafes. Mr. Hey has dilplayed confidera- 
ble judgment in the treatment of a cafe, where, from the great 
bulk and unequally difeafed fiate of the omentum, it became 
impollible to reduce or extirpate it without great hazard to the 
patient. Prefled with thefe difficulties, Mr. H. determined to 
leave it in its prolapfed ftate. In a few days a confiderable 
part of it was caft off ina gangrened ftate, but the-remaining 
found portion formed fo large a mafs of granulated flefh as ne- 
cellarily prefented great difficulties to the healing of the 
wound, 

‘ | recollected (fays Mr. H.) that I had often feen deep fiffures 
made in found parts of the body by the gradual preffure of any 
iharp edged fubftance, applied without fuch defign, and effected 
without much pain; I therefore determined to attempt cutting 
through the omertum, clofe to the abdomen, by the gradual yet 
very gentle preffure of a ligature. On the feventh day after the 
operation, I began to apply a ligature of waxed filk, but in fo gentle 
amanner as to give no pain; the application produced a bluith ap- 
pearance in the tumor, and made it feel to the patient a little be- 
numbed; the ligature was tied in fuch a manner that the patient 
could at any moment unloofe it, and he was directed fo to do if he 
fhould feel any pain, ficknefs or naufea. I renewed the application 
every day, infinuating doffils of lint into the fiffure; and on the 17th 
day of this procefs, | cut through the {mall remaining part of the 
omentum, which had now been nearly divided by the ligature, By 
this gentle method I fafely removed the mafs of omentum, after 
which the wound healed very fpeedily, and my patient returned 
home fix weeks after the operation, the wound being nearly cica- 
triled. The portion of omentum which I cut off weighed five 
ounces and five drams averdupois,” 

After noticing the opinion of Mr. Pott and others, on the 
fafety of dividing the omentum in a found part without liga 
tures, Mr. Hey obferves, 


“ IT have twice and only twice cut off a pretty large portion of 
gmentum, in its found part, in the operation for the firangulated 
GG4 beynta 3 
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hernia; aud-I am forry to fay, that in both cafes the reduction of 
the remaining omentum was followed by haemorrhage, which nearly 
proved fatal to one of my patients.” : 

Mr. Hey has given an account of a new fpecies of ferotal 
hernia, in which the hernial fae was contained within the 
tanica vaginalis. As this fpecies of hernia (in his opinion) 
can only happen at an early period of life, he has termed it 
“hernia infantilis.” Though this fpecies of hernia has been 
hitherto unnoticed by any other writer, a fpecimen of it may 
be met with in Dr. Hunter’s colleétion, where the hernia! ‘xc 
has defcended within the upper part of the tunica vaginalis 
of the adult fubject. Whetier it had exifted from birt! js 
not known, and future experience may fhow whether it be 
peculiar to infants. 

The general accuracy of this work ought not however to 
prevent us from noticing in this chapter pages 128 and 203, 
the improper word “ hernias” for hernia, and the vague ap- 
plication of the words “ inflated” and “ aponeurotic.” 


The Fourth chapter contains an account of a new and dan- 
gerous {pecies of tumour, which the author defcribes under the 
ierm “ Fungus hamatodes.” We fhall feleét fuch of the mot 
firiking paflages as may ferve to convey fome idea of this fin- 
gular and alarming diieafe. 

“ The fungus, as it increafes in bulk, does not render the integr- 
ments uniformly thin, as mn the cafe of an abfcefs; in one part the 
tumour, when preffed with the hands, will afford the fenfation of a 
decp-feated fluid, while another part feels hard and uneven. In 
an advanced ftage of the difcafe the integuments are burft open, 
and the fungus which rifes through the aperture fometimes appears 
black like a mafs of coartlated blood; at other times the appear- 
ance more refembles an excoriation; under both thefe circum- 
fiances hemorrhages enfue.” (p. 283.) 

Oa examining the ftructure of the tumour, Mr. Hey 
obferves— 

“ Jt contained a large quantity pf a fubftance not much unlike 
coagulated blood, but more nearly refembling the medullary part 
of the brain in its confittence and ojly nature; it was of a varie- 
gated reddifh colour, in fome parts approaching to white; and as 
blood iffued from every part of it when bruifed, I judged it to be 
uniformly organized. This mafs was partly diffufed through the 
‘ircumjacent parts in innumerable pouches, to which it adhered; 
and was partly contained in a large fac of an aponeurotic 
texture.” (p. 237.) 


We shall quote the following remarks, as they point out a 
curious circumftance relating to this difeafe. 


“Ic deferves to be noticed, that at the fecond amputation the 
hemorrhage from the morbid fungus could not be reftrained by the 
appli- 
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»ylication of two tourniquets to the thigh; yet after the amputa- 
‘on of the ftump, there was no difficulty in reftraining the haemer- 
e from the veffels of the thigh by the ufual preffure of one 
iquet. lt appears from this inftance, which is not a folitary 
ne, that the preffure of the tourniquet upon the thigh in amputa- 
ion, and the preffure in this cafe was greater than ufual, does not 
completely obitruct the paffage of the blood in the arteries; it 
niv fo much diminifhes the force of the current as to enable the 
els. when in a found fiate, to exert their natural contractile 

ower to efiectually as to prevent hemorrhage.” (p. 257.) 
- have now feen (the author obferves) 16 or 17 cafes ofthis 
, and perhaps many more when I was not fufficiently aware 
{iis nature, and have not been able to effect a cure in any inftance 
hy amputation of the limb when the feat of the dileafe was in 

he extrei nities.” 

Mr. Hey conjectures that the difeafe originates in an extra- 
rafation of forme fluid “ perhaps blood mixed with a large pro~ 
ortion of lymph, which in a {hort time becomes organized ; sd 

true nature however remains yet to be invettigated. 

Cl hap. 5. On Diftocations—This chapter comprehends dif- 
ocations of the fhoulder, hip, lower jaw, and thumb. As this 
is a fubject which has been perhaps lets weated of than any 
oth er, the oblervations contained under each of thele heads 
vill be found peculiarly ufeful to the young practitioner, and 
nay iorm a valuable fupplement to the works of Rickiand and 
W hite. 

Chap. 8. On Wounds of the Joints—We confider this chap- 
ter asa fpecimen of good, though in fome initances we think 
1azardous, practice. 

Chap. 10. On retention of Urine.—This chapter contains 
fome interefting cafes and remarks; and our author's diree- 
tious on the introduction of the catheter, are delivered with 
pe: _ ur clearneis and precifion. 

hap. 11. On the Procedentia ani in Adults—Mr. Hey has 
aco} ap amethod of treatment hitherto unkuown ; he relatcs 
five eates of this dittre! ling difeafe, which were ei ither cured or 
materially relieved by the 1 removal of the pendulous portion of 
ihe inte guments furrounding the anus, fo frequent a conco- 
mitant of this troublefome difeafe. Mr. H. was led to this 
method of treatment from finding that in thele cafes the im- 
pe ‘diment to reduétion did not feem {fo much to arite from a 
he firiéture of the {phinéter ani, as from rejaxed tiate of the 
loweft part of the intettine and of the celiular membrane, 
which connects it with the circumjacent parts. We have 
witneffed the fuccefs of this method of treatment, and have 
great pleafure in confirming Mr: Hey’s obfervations 

On the fubject of Cancer of the Penis, we are inclined to 
doubt whether cafe 7th ought to be admitted as incipient 

cancer, 
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cancer, but we are very far from beli¢ving, with the author 
that the mere divifion of the preflure could have any influence 
in fiopping the progrets of the dileafe. 

_ Chap. 13.—The atliigning debitity as the caute of convulfions 
from firangulation, is by no means fatisfactory, nor can the 
treatment in this cafe, as the author imagines, throw any lieh 
on the treatment of concuflions of the brain; fince the condi- 
tion of that vilcus in thefe two fiates is, we believe, widely 
diffimilar. ; 

Chap. 16.—If the author imagines that the removal of the 
enlarged mamma (in the eafe here related) jiad the efie@ of 
producing a return of the menfirual flux, if might well excite 
his furprife, but we neither think it warrantable or fafe to ad- 
init the validity of fuch reafoning. 

Chap 21. On Amputation—On this fubject we fhall quote 
fome of Mr: Hey’s obiervations, as they appear to lead to 
real improvementr in the operation. In amputating with a 
flap below the knee, Mr. H. is fatisfied, from experience, that 
the performing it at as fmall a dittance above the ankle as 
is neceflary for the formation of a flap,-is not the moft pro- 
per place for amputation. Mr. H. lays down the following 
rules: * 

“ To afcertain with precifion the place where the bones of the 
leg are to be divided with the faw, together with the length and 
breadth ofthe flap, I draw upon the limb five lines, three of them 
circular, and two longitudinal. The fituation of thefe lines is de- 
termined in the following manner: I firft meafure the length of the 
leg from the knee to the ankle, that is, from the higheft part of the 
tibia to the middle of the inferior protuberance of the fibula ; at the 
midway, between thefe two joints, I make the firft or higheft circu- 
lar mark upon the leg. This mark is to point out the place where 
the bones are to be fawn through; at this mark alfo I meafure the 
circumference of the leg, and thence determine the length and 
breadth of the flap, each of which is to be equal to one-third the 
circumference, In meafuring the circumference of the limb I 
make ufe of a piece of marked tape or ribbon, and place the ex- 
tremity of this meafure upon the anterior edge of the tibia. I will 
fuppote the circumference to be 12 iucbes, in whichcafe I make a 
dot in the circular mark on each fide of the leg, at the difiance of 
four inches from the anterior edge of the tibia. It is evident that 
thefe dots will be found four inches diftant from each other when 
the meafure is applied to the pofterior part of the leg; from each 
of thefe dots I draw a firaight line downwards four inches in 
length, and parallel to the anterior edge of the tibia. Thefe lines 
mark the courfe which the cutting is to take in the formation of the 
flap. At the extremity of thefe lines I make a fecond circular mark 
upon the leg, which points out the place where the flap is to ter- 
rainate. Laftly, i make a third circular mark at the difiance of an 
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inch below the fuperior one, which was firft made, which interme- 
diae mark is defigned to direct the circular incifion through the 
intecumepts on the anterior part of the limb. The courfe and ex- 
tent of the different incifions being thus marked out, the operation 
may be performed with the greatett precilion.” 

We have omitted many of the author’s remarks on thefe and 
other fubjeéts, which either appeared to be of lefs importance, 
or which bave been noticed by other writers. Many of the 
juttories are delivered with unufual accuracy, and the author 
appears every where to have had a fcrupulous regard to 
ath. Lf we have extended this review beyond the ufual 
limits, the importance of the work has feemed to demand it, 
and we have the fulleft confidence in recommending it to the 
practical furgeon, as a work abounding with interefting facts 
and excellent obferyations. 








Ant. LIV, Poems. By George Richards, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel 
College. 2 yols. 12mo. pp. 413. price 10s. in boards. Cadell 
and Davies, London, 1804. 


HE Firft of thefe truly claffie volumes contains two dra- 
matic pieces, on the model of the Greek theatre. The 
Second confifts of odes and mifcellaneous poems. 

We are far from fubferibing to the general opinion, that 
the tragedy of the Greeks is more calculated to give plea- 
lure in the perufal than in actual reprefentation. It cannot, 
indeed, be denied, that by ftri¢tly adhering to the unity of 
place, the Greek tragedians frequently lofe confiderable in- 
tereit in being obliged to narrate events and tranfactions 
which the greater latitude, conceded to Englifh dramatifis, 
actually brings befare the eye of the fpectator. But it fhould 
be remembered, that the dialogue of Efchylus, Sophocles, 
ind Euripides, was, in faét, delivered in mutfical recitation— 
tnat the odes of the chorus were fet off by all the graces of 
harmony—and that we have every reafon to conclude, that 
to thefe attractions were fuperadded the charm of magnifi- 
cent dances and fplendid decoration. Whoever has witnefled 
tue effect of Guillard’s Gidipe @ Colonne, as fet by Sacchini, 
and performed at the Opera Nationale in Paris, will entertain 
much more correét and much more refpeétful notions of the 
capacity of the Greek tragedy to arreft the attention and 
awaken the feelings, than he can poflibly gain by the moft 
diligent ftudy of the works of the Athenian dramatifts in his 
ciofet. 

At the fame time we muft acknowledge, that the attempt 
to intereft the modern ear by the “ feyeze iimplicity of the 

fable,” 
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fable,” which is required from the profefled imitation of the 
ancient dramatic model, is ro bold: and we feel ou. 
felves impelled, by a fenie of gratitude for the pleafure whic) 
we have derived from the perufal of Mr. Richards’s dramas 
of Odin and Emma, to declare, that, by fucceeding in this 
attempt, he is juiily entitled to a place of couipicuous eni 
nence in the records of claflic and poetic fame. 

In the former of thefe peems the fcene is laid on one of 
the mountains of Gaucaius, the verge of the territories of 
the Af, a warlike tribe, whofe leader, Ouin, having afforded 
fuccour to Mithridates, is thither purfued by Pompey at the 
head of ithe Roman army; and is determined there to. make 
a final effort in defence of the liberties of his country. The 
drama is opened by the chorus, which confifis of the wives 
and daughters of the Alfa, who, lamenting the fad fituation 
of their native iand, fupplicate “ Valhalla’s mighty Lord” 
for aid. ‘They are interrupted by a meifenger, who brings 
tidings that the Romans are preparing for the onfet. The 
terror and grief which they experience on the communication 
of this intelligence are reproved by Balder, a valiant chic, 
who, however, in vain, attempts to in{fpire them with couti- 
dence; for, on his quitting the fcene, their emotions burt 
forth in the following empaffioned firains : 

“ O my prophetic foul ! 
Impatient of controul, 
Thou rufheft fateful on thro’ evil days ; 
Late with malignant light, 
Wild ftream’d thro’ the dark night, 
O’er Caucafus the comet’s fanguine blaze ; 
I gaz’d till horror chill’d my blood ; 
Such portents, fent in wrath divine, 
Deadlieft of Loke’s terrific brood, 
Only on falling kingdoms fhine, 
Threatful, amidit the troubled air, 
O’er us it fhook its fitreamy hair; 
Then, fraught with fate, on to the Cafpian maig 
O’er yonder mountains drew its fiery train, 
ANTISTROPHE, 
Beneath an oak opprefs’d, 
To fhort perturbed reft, 
T funk beneath the cold and angry thy; 
Yon eagles, ’mid the blaft, ‘ 
That countlefs ages paft 
Built on the cliffs their pathlefs aeries high, 
Sudden from all their caverns,hoar, 
Ruth’d with refounding pinions forth, 
Scream’d, as they pafs’d yon mountains o’er, 
And fought the dark and fiormy perth. Joliet 
J 
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Inftant the cliffs, that beetling frown, 
Parted, and ro]l’d in ruin down : 
I thriek’d, and wild with terror fpung from fleep, 
Then fled, and flying heard the falling fieep. 
EPODE. 
Ah! fee where on the favage heath, 
Halt hid amidft the gloomy ftorm, 
And dancing hand in hand with Death, 
Moves many a rude and ghaftly form! 
Tiere Terror, cheated Fancy’s child, 
Flies o’er the mountains, fprieking wi!d ; 
There Flight, Amazement’s ’wilder’d eye, 
And Uproar loud, and Agony; 
‘There, in her gloomy cave, Defpair 
Sits, deadly fix’d in ftupid ttare ; 
And there, to all the blafted lands, 
Sad Defolation pointing ftands.” 

When the fong of the chorus is finifhed, a fecond meffen- 
ger announces to them the death of Morear, fon of Odin, 
who has devoted himfelf for the good of lis:country. This 
deed of heroifin is celebrated in a hymn of praife. Odin 
now arrives, animated by the affurance of fuccefs which he 
has derived from the prophetic ftrains of Rinda. The ac- 
count which he gives of his vifit to the fhades of Hela is 
founded on Gray’s fublime ode, “ Uprofe the king of men 
with fpeed.” The Romans being feen approaching the 
mountain, Odin retires to a cave, 

“ To pay myfterious rights to war’s proud lord.” 
Soon after his return he rufhes to the combat; on which 
dccafion the Chorus fing the following fong ‘of batile. 
“ Sifters! hear you in the fky 
The noife of armour clanging nigh? 
Who is fhe on fnow-white tteed ? 
Dread her afpect, dread her fpeed. 
On yonder field fhe darts her eye: 
The goddefs the of deftiny! 
* From Woden’s hall 
She comes, to call 
Our heroes to his feaft: 
Lo! her fword, that ftreams with light, 
She points o’er many a gallant knight ! 
She marks him for her gueft. 
Hark! the trumps to battle found ! 
She ihakes her dreadful helm, and looks exulting round. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
Woden’s fons, on Afgard’s plain, 
Now come forth with regal train, 
To lead each valiant chief who falls 
Within Valhalla’s glittering walls.. 
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Far off their polith’d helmets gleam, 
And proud their waving banners ftream. 
With threat’ning brow, 
That aw’d the foe: 
The new-fall’n chiefs defcend ; 
Their gafhes, ftreaming ftill with gore, 
Diftain the yellow-fanded fhore : 
The fpirits forward bend ; 
They view their wounds, they view their fears, 
Their blood-befprinkled plumes, and falchions bruis’d in wars, 


STROPHE Il. 
Happy youth ! by deftiny 
Doom’d on yonder field to die : 
For him the lufcious board is fpread ; 
For him is deck’d the glitt’ring bed; 
Blooming virgins ready ftand, 
To fill with flowing cups his hand ; 
In glittering rows, 
Where chiefs repofe 
Beneath the golden roof ; 
Where, enthron’d, the god divine, 
Quafis the richly-fparkling wine ; 
While bards on high aloof, 
’Midft arched vaults, that echo far, 
Sweep the refounding harps,’and raife the fong of war. 


ANTISTROPHE II, 
Thro’ the lofty gates he hies, 
The feaft is ftay’d, the warriors rife ; 
Their founding arinour rattles dread. 
Up to the throne of Woden led, 
From the god fuch glory fireams, 
Hie turns afide to fhun the beams. 
His glorious name, 
His warlike fame, 
To found of trumps is told: 
He fwells with pride, he gazes round. 
Again the lofty trumpets found, 
He lifts his fhield of gold, 
And dares the proudeft to the field ; 
The admiring warriors fhout, and ftrike the clanging thield.” 


& ta 


By the converfation of the Chorus with Glymer and Canti- 
mir, two aged Scalds, who are fuppofed to repair to the 
mountain for the purpole of viewing the battle which teles 
place on the plain below, the events of the engagement are «- 
tailed in a natural and impreflive manner. The following ¢x- 
tract from this converfation will afford our readers a fpecunca 
of the fpirit of Mr, Richard’s dramatic dialogue. 
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CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
“ Mighty gods, 

Sure, or my fenfes fail me, or the foe 
Fall back before our tribes. 

GLYMER. 

Look ! noble dames, 

Yonder, where Odin ruthes, like a ftorm, 
Breaking the files before him: lo! his tribes 
Prefs on, and fill thé bloody path he makes ; 
The hardieft Roman dares not meet his rage. 

CHORUS. 
Born in the camp, our infant eyes firft gazed 
On fcenes of blood: to the loud clang of arms 
Our ears firft liften’d ; war is now our pride. 
Yon glorious fcene tranfports us; long will live 
Their name, who for their threatened country fall. 

GLYMER. 
Ha! who is he engaging yonder Roman? 
*Tis Balder, braveft of our warlike tribes. 
Lo! where they ftand upon the river’s bank 
temote. Bright gleam their falchions: thick around, 
Struck from their helms the fiery fparkles fly. 
Ah! fee by fome difaftrous ftroke opprefs’d, 
Balder has dropp’d upon his knee ;_ yet ftil 
He threats the foe: the Reman arm is raifed, 
eady to fall, and crufh him. Gods! behold, 
A troop of gallant Afe rushing in: 
The Roman flies! Balder, though refeu’d, lies 
Alone, and bleeding on the ground.” 

Balder is led wounded to the mountain where he foon expires. 
The Chorus celebrate his praifes in a funeral dirge. The tide 
of battle is now feen to turn, and a mefienger, fent by Odin, 
relates the total defeat of the Af. This recital is followed by 
afong of lamentation, at the clofe of which the Chorus pro- 
ceed to build the pile funereal,” on which they are determined 
to facrifice themfelves and their children rather than tubmit 
to the dominion of the Romans. The pile being conttructed, 
and the prieit attending to perform the folemn rites, Odin pre- 
pares to fet the fatal example of feif-tlauzhter, when he is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a herald bearing propofals from 
Pompey, which he proudly rejects. TPefuming the myttic fo- 
Jemnities, he utters a vengeful prayer againft the Romans, after 
which the Drama thus proceeds : 

“ Great Nature’s works, farewel! thou glorious Sun! 

Who o’er yon mountains, ’midtt the gloomy ftorm 

Angry haft funk; O Tanais, and ye fhores 

Wathed by the founding Euxine ! Oorn calls, ae 
alls 
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Calls with his dying voice, while to the gods 
He gives himfelf, and with uplifted fword, 
Thus ftrikes for honeur, liberty and 
(a voice without.) 
ODIN. 
What voice hath hail’d me? (voice without) 
Son of war! 
ODIN. 
Again? 
CHORUS. 
Ah! fee, yon high oak fhakes. 
PRIEST. 
Ye mighty gods! 
A flaming bolt, from out yon rending cloud 
Has fir'd the pile; mark how it blazes round ! 
The gods approve. 
ODIN. 
And help us on our way. 
Now to this heart, keen blade. (voice without.) 
Odin, fon of battle, 
Follow. 
CHORUS. 
Amazement! lo! a Maid of heavenly form 
Over the tops of yonder mountain pines 
Glides through the air, and fheds a ftreamy light 
On the dark itorm: and fee, her gicaming {word, 
She waving points to Odin. 
ODIN. 
Goddefs, lead! 
The fervant of the Ai obeys their call.” 

This celefiial fpirit, who thus feafonably interpofes, is Gon- 
@ula, the Goddets of Dettiny, wio commands ‘Odi n to flee 
with the remnant of his tribes into the bleak regions of the 
North, whence the informs him his polterity {hail in after 
times iflue forth, 

“ Lords of the Weft, and conquerors of Rome.” 

Preparations are accordingly made for their departure, 
which being finifiied the Chorus bid farewel to their native 
land in the followi ing fireins : 

(Vol. 1, Pave 110.) 
“ One look, yet one look more, 
Though they be veil’d beneath the mafk of n‘ght, 
Down on the valleys, dear as known ia youth, 
But now more dear when to be left for ever. 
Ye verdant meads! by cooling rivers {pread, 
_ Ye fields, on which the fummer fimiles; farewel!, 
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Farewel, ye plains, with golden harvefts crown’d, 
O’er which our infant feet have roam’d: O fount, 
And banks of Cyrus, azure ftream, delight 

Of virgins {porting in thy glaffy wave ; 

No more fhall we behold you : we muft go 

Far diftant: yet in other valleys, wath’d 

By other ftreams, we will remember you. 

Though now we dwell on higher joys, more fit 

For years mature ; yet ne’er fhall the innucent blifs, 
Once known amidft your peaceful forefts, want 
Grateful remembrance, but be oft recall’d 

At diftance from your dells and copfes green.” 


We have been thus minute in our analyfis of this Drama, 
with a view of enabling our readers to judge of the {kill with 
which Mr. R. has compreffed fo many itriking events into the 
narrow bounds of {pace and time prefcribed by the rules of 
the Greek theatre. The extracts which we have made from 
it will evince that he is infpired with that vivida vis which 
produces the genuine language of poetry. 

Emma is a domeftic tragedy, intended to inculcate the mo- 
ral leffon to be derived from the mifchiefs confequent upon a 
dereliction of the virtue of chaftity. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to give a detailed account of its ftruéture, or even to 
make any extra¢ts from it; we muft therefore content ourfelves 
with ftating our opinion, that in point of dramatic effect it is 
little if at all inferior to Odin. 

Of Mr. R’s Odes it will fuffice to fay, that they are infpired 
by the fame fpirit which breathes in the Chorufes which we 
have extracted from Odin. His mifcellaneous poems alfo 
poflefs confiderable merit. 


= 





Art.LV. The Plea for a private Indulgence of Grief. A Poem. 
Price 1s. Barret, Bath : Cadell and Davies, London. 


A Monee preface ftates, that this Elegy on the death 
4\. of an amiable wife was written thirty years ago; and 
is now printed for the fake of providing fome old friends with 
correct printed copies in lieu of defective MS. tranfcripts. 
The Lycidas of Milton introduces, and juftifies by introducing, 
a tone of philofophic folemnity amid the empatfioned firains 
of elegy. Of this production it is but juftice to remark, that 
the philofophy is dignified, the piety ardent, and the emo- 
ons of grief and love expreffed in the language of enthufia- 
lic paflion, 


Vou, L Hu The 
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“ The world’s enchanting fcene refiftlefs drew 
This eafy captive, eager ftill to trace 
Thro’ Nature’s works the grand, the fair, the new; 
Of art each wonder, ufe, or more attractive grace. 
Man claim’d my chief regard ;—to found the breaft 
Of moral man, faint femblance of a lire 
Supremely perfect, I empaffion’d prets’d 
Thro’ diftant regions, with unflacken’d fire. 
I {cann’d the cares of checquer’d life, the forms, 
The toils, the genius, mauners, pleafures, pains ; 
The court’s proud maik, the hum cf city fwarms, 
Heart-rending horrors of embattled plains.” 


We fhould be glad to fee the allufions contained in the 
above Stanzas expanded into a regular detail of the life 
of the writer, who, as we are informed, is the Rev. Dr. 
Duncan, Rector of S. Warmborough, Hants, author of 
« An Effay on Happinefs; a Poem;” and of other pub- 
lications, poetical and theological. This gentleman attend- 
ed the King’s own regiment through all their marches in 
Scotland againft the Pretender ; was an eye-witnefs of the 
battle of Falkirk, and of the final victory at Culloden. He 
afterwards attended the regiment in Flanders, and fubfe- 
quently to Minorea, where he was prefent and actively ufeful 
during the fiege ; which was memorable by the fate of Byng, 
and which terminated in the furrender of the Fort and the 
Ifland. Aiter leaving Minorca, Dr. D. travelled over the 
greater part of Europe, and on his return to England mar- 
ried the lady whofe death he deplores in this Elegy. Dr. D. 
is now between eighty and ninety years of age, yet fill, we 
are affured, retains his intelle¢ts in full vigour, and is capable 
of throwing an important light on many dubious circumftances 
of a moti interefiing period of our hiftory. 











Art. LVI. Facts and Olfercations concerning the Prevention ant 
Cure of Scarlet Fever ; with fome Remarks on the Origin of acute 
Contagions in general. By William Blackburne, M. D. vo. 
3s. 6d. pp.181. London: Johnfon; Cadell and Davies; aud 
Evans. 1803. 


PEE utility of partial inquiries into medical fubjeéts, and 
of occafional regifiers of obfervations of particular dit 
eales, cf 5 fuch as are frequently epidemic, cannot 


eafily be called in queftion: the whole fcience of phyfiy 
enveloped in all its obfcurity, is too copious to admit of 1m- 
provement 


“ 
* 
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provement, except by the gredual elaboration of its elemen- 
tary parts. We can feldom reafon iynthetically in medicak 
practice 5 and the attempt even to analyze the phenomena 
that oceur is too often compietely unfucceisful. Partial and 
occafional treatifes ought, however, to afford a very accurate 
and very ample enumeration of fa¢ts, and to be fo much the 
more carefully digefied, as their limited magnitude affords a 
greater opportunity of giving the finifhing firoke to every 
part. 

Although it muft be confeffed, that Dr. Blackburne’s work 

by no means comes up to this ideal perfection, yet it contains 
{ome ingenious {peculations, and fome ufeful practical re- 
marks: he probably confidered the preffure of the occafion as 
juliitying the degree of hafte of which his eflay pears evident 
marks. 
‘The work is divided into two parts: the firft concerns the 
fearlet fever in particular; the fecond the general nature of 
contagion ; to which, indeed, the principal part of the pam- 
phlet may be faid to be devoted. Quoiations from the moft 
modern authors who have treated on the fame fubjects are 
every where very liberally introduced. 

Dr. Blackburne’s grand object appears to be, to enforce the 
necellity of a very ftri¢i, and lopg-continued feparation of 
the fick in each houie from every other part of the family ; 
and the fufficiency of fuch a feparation, without removing 
them into other fituations : a practice which he thinks has in 
general only ferved to diffeminate infection far and wide. He 
allo infifts very ftrongly, and with great apparent juliice, on 
the identity ofthe difeafe, under the forms which have been 
denominated fearlatine, and ignanch maligna, producing in- 
fiances which unqueitionably criginated from the fame fource, 
in fome of which the internal ikin only was affected, and in 
others only the tonfils and fauces. In fome cafes too, the 
cuticle peeled off, although there had been no previous 
eruption, 

The author recommends, with great propriety, that. all 
{cliools thould be conftantly provided, either with apartments 
belonging to them, fufficiently detached to ferve for the re- 
ception of the fick, or with lodgings in the neighbourhood, 
which might always be ready for the fame purpole. The dif- 
eale is not communicable, he fays, till the fecond or third 
day after its admiflion into any conftitution; and fever almott 
always exifts when it is admitted. But a cafe is related in 
Wiich it appears to be afcertained, that the infection was com- 
municated ten days after the complete removal of all the fymp- 
tqus, notwithftanding the clothes had been ay 

HH 2 changed, 
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changed, and the convalefcent was removed into a different 
fituation. Several inftances occur of the firft. attack of the 
difeafe, indicated by febrile fymptoms, having been repelled 
by an emetic, while the conftitution was not even permitted 
to undergo that change which made it lefs fufceptible of in- 
mediate re-infection ; the patients having been again attacked 
a week after, from renewed communication with the fick, 
The medical treatment has commonly been the adminiftration 
of an emetic, a gentle laxative the next day, a light regimen, 
fucceeded by the vitriolic or muriatic acid, with or without 
the bark, according to circumftances. Warm bathing, too, 
was often very fuccefsful: but the repeated adminiftration of 
emetics, as recommended by Dr. Withering, is ftrongly re- 
probated, as tending too much to debilitate. 

An example of the degree of precaution recommended by 
the author is exhibited in the cafe of a fchool in the neigh- 
bourhood of London :; 

P. 21. “ When it became evident that the convalefcent had in- 
fected the fchool, he was withdrawn, and apartments allotted to 
him completely feparated both from the healthy_and the fick; to 
which apartments it will be feen that the fick were removed after s 
certain period of convalefcence. ‘The infected were then conveyed 
to an adjoining houfe, and the doors, which communicate between 
it and the bed-rooms of the fchool, were clofed up, to preclude the 
pofiibility of any intercourfe. The fick were then attended by 
nurfes, the regular fervauts of the family being kept entirely from 
them: and to prevent, effectually, the progrefs of any further mif- 
chiel, not only their linen, but.even their knives and forks, and 
plates, &c. were appropriated folely to their ufe ; and nothing be- 
longing to them was fuffered to enter the houfe where the healthy 
itill remained. One of the family, who was neceffarily called to 
fuperintend the management of the fick, at no time, during the ill- 
nefs, went near the fchool, from an apprehention of convéying the 
infection, but confined herfelf to-the care of the invalids. ‘The 
{chool-room, dining hall, and all the bed-rooms fuppofed to be 
infected, were immediately cleared out, and nothing but the bare 
walls left; they were then white-wafhed and difiempered ; the young 
gentlemen in the mean time occupying apartinents which were 
known not to be infected. All the biankets, counterpanes, &c. 
throughout the houfe were feoured ; the room and ftaircafes were 
fprinkled with vinegar; and, for fome time, the feather-beds were 
expofed to the open air, and alfo fprinkled with vinegar.” 

Putting the patient’s linen immediately into cold water 
alfo confidered as an important precaution. 

Infection by fimple contaét Dr. Blackburne confiders as im- 
poilible. Vapour, he fays, is the only form in which infectio. 
can be received; and inhalation of this by the mouth aad 


noftrils the only mode of accefs into the conftitution. 9, 
‘ « Ose 
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Tr. 71. “ Infectious effluvia may be propagated along the olfactory 
nerves immediately to the brain, or pafs through the mouth into 
the ffomach, or be gradually admitted into the circulation through 
the medium ofthe lungs. In the firft cafe, fudden death, or rapid 
ailumption of difeafe, commencing with fymptoms of injured brain, 
followed by ficknefs, as a confequence of the previous affection of 
that organ, takes place. Inthe fecond cafe, ficknefs, or purging, 
or both, will be the primary fymptoms, followed by vertigo, head- 
ache, delirium, &c. In the third cafe, the more gradual approach 
of fever, in a milder form, is clearly to be difcerned; and the poifon 
is then faid to be dormant, or to be lateut in the conftitution.” 

Without queftioning the truth of the aflertion, that infec - 
tion may poflibly be communicated as much as ten days after 
complete recovery, it may ftill be obferved, that when the 
difeafe appears under fo mild a formas it has generally worn 
during the late autumn and the prefent winter, it can feldom 
be abfolutely neceflary, however expedient it may fometimes 
be, to make exertions for counteracting its malignity fo ftre- 
nuous as thofe which Dr. Blackburne has defcribed, or to cut 
off all communication with convalefcents for fo longa time as 
herecommends. His mode of treatment is undoubtedly more 
judicious than the indifcriminate employment either of relax- 
ants or of tonics. When it is faid that infectious effluvia are 
propagated along the olfaétory nerves, the author’s meaning 
mutt be, that the impreflion on the fyftem is communicated by 
ihofe nerves: but what it is that is ftri@ly conveyed«along the 
nerves we cannot determine. If we were obliged to conjec- 
ture, we might perhaps fay, that it is more probably motion 
than matter: here, the humoral pathology, and the more 
modern doétrine of morbid a¢tions, come into competition ; but 
with refpeét to the nervous fyftem, the pretenfions of the hu- 
moral doctrine are but fimall. 

The objeG of the fecond part of the work is, to inveftigate the 
nature of contagion, and to fhow the practicability of the fup- 
pretlion of infeétious difeafes in general. Here we may perhaps 
difcover a want of experimental obfervations on the imaginary 
gafes which are fo freely employed, and a difpofition to indulge 
hopes of a vifionary perfection in the ftate of mankind, which 
is little confonant te the conftitution of human nature. Dr. 
Blackburne’s theory appears to be this; that all febrile infec- 
tion is propagated by gaies: that hydrogenous gas isthe prin- 
cipal conttituent part of all miafmata: that paludal gafes are 
univerfally the original eaufes of fevers, even of typhus and of 
the plague: that, by accumulation in the human body, the 
morbific matter acquires infeétious powers, which it had not in 
its original form ; and communicates not only the primitive 
febrile affection, but other accidental fymptoms which have 
been aflociated with it, in the fame manner as peculiarities of 

HH 3 difpo- 
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difpofition and deformities are fuppofed to be frequently pro. 
pagated from father to fon. 


P. 89. “ Firft, certain exhalations, or marfh miafmata, have the 
peculiar effect of inducing fever on human bodies.” 

P. 101. “ Secondly, the effluvia from febrile animal bodies, and 
the exhalations from marfhes, fwamps, and mud, are -gafes ofa 
peculiar compofition, of which hydrogen, or the principle of humi- 
dity, forms an effential coniiituent part.”—* It feems not unfuitable 
to denominate the one paludal or limofe, the other contagjous gas; 
the term pyrenial may be common to both.” 

P. 102. “ Another very important truth is alfo now, L believe, 
vor the firft time, brought to light, that, by depriving the pyrexial 
gafes of their aqueous or hydrogenous principle, they are, for the 
time, annihilated ;—that upon this fole principle we are enabled to 
account for the well-known fact, that extreme additions or abfirac- 
tions of caloric or heat, arrett the progrets, or deftroy the exittence, 
of all epidemic and contagious difeafes.” 

P. 123. “ Thirdly, the greateft number, if not all acute cont 
gions, originate, in the firit initance, from the exhalations or gales 
above fpecified; but they affume the property of propagating dif 
eafes fimilar to themfelves, only under peculiar circumftances, 
which occafion their convertion from fimple into contagious fever, 
The caufe of this converfion is the expoiure to accumulated febn- 
lifed animal effluvia.” 

This pofition is fupported by quotations of cafes where the 
remittant epidemic fever of warm climates became, from want 
of ventilation or otherwife, malignant and infe¢tious. The 
fame theory is alfo applied to different ftages of the plague, 
whicia is faid to be fometimes fimply epidemic, at other times 
contagious. 

P. 144. “ The heat had become infupportable: the weft wind 
opprefied us, caufed bleedings of the nofe, and painful eruptions, 
which covered alternately all parts of the body, dried and hardened 
the fkin, and impeded perfpiration. ‘The rays of the fun, the pn 
cipal, perhaps the fole caufe of thefe evils, raifed on every pore@ 
puitule, timnlar to the fmall-pox ; which became intolerable, when, 
in lying down, it was neceffary to reft on their points.” From 
Denon. 

P. 147. “ A perfon under this puftular affection, being expofed 
to the caufes which produce infectious fever in him, would become 
capable ef communicating a difeafe named fmall-pox, to a fecoud 
pericn receiving the effiuvia of his body ; and a third perfon being 
inoculated with matter taken from his puftules in a due itate 0 
miatwity, would alfo be infected with the fame difeafe.” 

Ina fimilar manner, the glandular fivellings of the plague 
are fuppofed to be the deicendants of carbuncular inflamu- 
tion originally accidental: the tinge of the ikin in the ye 
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fever is deduced from a bilious affection, fuperinduced in the 
firftt inftance in atyphus; and, what will appear ftill more ex- 
traordinary, the meafles from the punétures of mofquitoes 
inflicted on perfous labouring under an epidemic catarrb. 

P. 155. In the laft place, “ the fole fources whence typhus fever 
are actually derived being made thus evident, and the caufes which 
render it contagious, being clearly developed, and fhown to admit 
of prevention; it follows, that the univerfal fuppreilion of every 
febrile contagion, is completely within the power of civilized 
nations,” 

The meafures which the author recommends for this impor- 
tant purpofe, are, chiefly, the clearing of lands, the draining 
of marfhes, the legal prevention of the occupation of cellars 
by the lower clafles of people; and a general attention to the 
choice of dry fituations, and the removal of mud and dirt of 
all kind from ftreets and alleys. 

The fubjeét of the origin of contagion is as difficult as it is 
interefting, and every attempt to illuftrate it ought to be re- 
ceived with candoer : but Dr. Blackburne’s hopothefes appear 
in fome inftances to deviate a little too widely from probabi- 
lity. When itis afferted, that infection is principally propa- 
gated in the ftate of a gas, the pofition is liable to much dif- 
pute. It is true, that fome have confidered the moifiure fuf- 
pended in the atmofphere as conftituting an independent gas; 
but even this opinion is by no means generally admitted ; and 
at any rate the effluvia which have the moit powerful effects 
onthe nerves are in a form very different from that of gates : 
the finell of ipecacuanha has often produced afihmatic affec- 
tions more fevere and permanent than many febrile difeates : 
the prefence of fome odour has cauied a fyncope as fudden, 
although not fo fatal, as the concentrated miaimata of the 
plague when they have deftroyed at the firft inhalation ; and 
thefe cffluvia wilt furely not be denominated gafes. The hy- 
drocarbonous gas, which is afforded -by marfhes, not fimply 
hydrogenous gas, as it is called by Dr. Blackburne, may be 
exhibited by various operations of chemiftry, in an unmixed 
form, and produces, when inhaled, very unpleafant effects; 
but it has never been known to excite an intermittent, much 
le(s a typhous fever, unlefs* when naturaily mixed with fome 
other efHuvia; which, in the prefent very imperfect {tate of 
chemical {cience, completely elude every teft that we can apply. 

If Dr. Blackburne fhould have leifare and inclination to 
appear again before the public, he would, perhaps, econtider 
whether or no there is any real elegance in {fo copious an 
introduction of novel and poetical terms into the dilcutlion of 
fubjects of fcience, and endeavour to acquire a littie more 


" precifion in his reafoning, as well as accuracy in his Janguage. 
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Art. LVII. Reflections on the menaced Invafion, and the Means of 
protecting the Capital by preventing the Enemy from landing in 
any Part contiguous to it: a Letter to the Earl of Harrington 
on the propofed Fortifications round London: a Defence of the 
Volunteer Syftem, and the Means of employing it to the greatej 
Advantage : and a correct military Defcription of Effex and Kent, 
with the Military Roads and firong Pofitions in thofe Counties, 
By Colonel George Hanger. 8vo. pp. 207, price 4s. Stock- 
dale. 1804. 


CoNnstDERABLE part of this work is taken from one 
publifhed in 1795 by the author, intituled, “ Reflec. 
tions on the Attack and Defence of the City of London,” in 
which it appears to us clearly proved that the French can 
never come over to this country in force, and maintain them- 
felves here for three months. Of courfe the only danger is of 
their furrounding the capital with a coup-d&main. The ert 
object, therefore, of the Colonel, is to fhow how that danger 
may be prevented, and in what way the military force of the 
kingdom may be employed to the greateft advantage. 

The faéts contained in this work, we are affured, are given 
upon perfonal knowledge, and the arguments deduced from 
them appear unexceptionable. We do not on fuch an occa- 
fion look for fine writing, but the ftyle is fimple and forcible, 
and Colonel Hanger’s Defence of the Volunteer Syftem can- 
not fail of leaving good impreflions upon the minds of thole 
particularly concerned. We applaud the zeal which has been 
exhibited by the great mafs of our countrymen ; and we fee! 
aftonifhed and indignant when we hear vile infinuations thrown 
out againtt the utility and importance of their exertions.— 
Colonel H. feeling in the fame manner, has dittinétly pointed 
out what may,and what may not, be expected from volunteer 
foldiers in a time of aétual invafion. He addrefles himfelf to 
the officers of the army, and fhews in what way they may avail 
themfelves of the fervices of the volunteers, and how they may 
be made to co-operate with the regulars and the militia. 

As a fpecimen of the author's fiyle, we fhall tranfcribe a 
part of what he fays on the fubject of difcipline : 

“ Difcipline, certainly, is the main fpring by which all military 
exploits can acquire fplendour ; but I am forry to fay, that, in ge- 
neral, officers look to that point only: if their regiment is perfectly 
difciplined, they think all 1s well, and that nothing elfe is wanting. 
But I will tell them that there is another ftudy as neeeffary, and by 
far more fublime, by which the greateft exertions are to be drawa 


forth, which fhould be attended to and made their ftudy. It is the: 


ftudy of human nature, the knowledge of the heart and mind of the 


foldier, 3 make themfelves acquainted with the frailties, the ca- 
prices 
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prices of the human mind ; that they may be able to guard againft 
them, and, above all, learn how to make ufe, to advantage, of the 
more noble qualities of man, his natural gallantry, when he pofleiies 
2 confidence in that officer who is to lead him to battle.” 


After fome particular directions with refpect to the manage- 
ment of troops in the hour of conflict, and defcribing the kind 
of addiefs moft likely to work upon their minds, he adds : 

“ Gain but the confidence of the Britith foldier, you may lead 
him wherever you choofe! To gain the affections, confidence, and 
good opinion, of the foldier, it is not necefiary that difctpline 
inould be relaxed; but let it be remembered, that autterity of con- 
duct, and punifhments ever inflicted for the moft trifling offences, 
are as likely to create mutiny and diforder as a total relaxation of 
all difcipline and good order.” 

In thefé refpetts, fas eft et ab hofte doceri; it is generally 
believed that the French know how to manage the military 
without the ufe of thofe harfh and degrading means which 
are too frequently adopted in the Britifh army and navy. 
The obfervations on this fubject made by our author, coming 
from a man who has bad experience in the bufinefs, and who 
has feen military fervice, merit attention; fo alfo we think do 
his fuggeftions on the propofed improvements in the conftrue- 
tion of the mufket. The whole pamplilet will be read with 
fatisfaction ; it will abate the fears of the people at large, and 
it will tend to infpire with rational confidence thofe who may 
poffibly be called to contend on Britifh ground for every thing 
that is dear to them as men, and members of a. community 
enjoying more of the bleflings of civil and political liberty, 
than are tafted by any nation in the whole world. 





Art. LVIII. An authentic Account of the late unfortunate Death 
of Lord Camelford, with Remarks upon his Charaéter, &c. By 
the Rev. William Cockburne, A. M. pp. 16, price 1s. Hatchard. 


ee appears that Mr.-C. was not only on terms of intimacy 
with the deceafed young Nobleman, but attended him 
during the interval that paffed between the duel and his 
death. From this narrative we learn, that fome pains were 
taken to prevent the fatal meeting ; and that Lord Camelford 
was deterred from making any conceflion, left his reputation 
fhould fuffer, upon the fuppofition that his antagonifi was ihe 
beft fhet in England. Suthcient evidence is brought forward 
to prove that his Lordfhip wifhed it to be undertfiood that he 
was the aggreffor, and that no fteps ought to be taken in 
profecuting the furvivor. 

, Lord 
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Lord Camelford, fays Mr. Cockburne, was a man whofe 
real character was little known; his imperfections and fol) q 
were often brought before the public, but the counter. 
balancing virtues were but feldom heard of. He wasa fiem 
adverfary, but the kindeft and moft generous of friends. Thi 
warmth of difpofition which prompted him to great impro. 
prieties, led him alfo to the molt lively efforts, of activ 
benevolence. He was paflionately fond of icience, and had 
of late years acquired a prodigious fund of information uno 
almoft every fubject connected with literature ; and Chrifi. 
anity was the conftant fubjeét of his reflections, his reading, 
and his converfation. . 


“ In early life,” fays Mr. C. “he had gloried much in puzzling 
the chaplains,of thofe thips in which he ierved, and to enable bia 
to gain fuch triumphs he had read all the fceptical books he could 
procure ; and thus his mind became unwillingly tainted with inf 
delity. 

* As however his judgment grew more matured, he difcovered 
of himfelf the fallacy of his own reafonings ; and convinced of the 
importance of religion, he often applied to me, and to others, {ur 
the beft books he could confult upon the evidences of Chri 
anity. 

“« Many were the converfations I had with him on this fubjed; 
and about a week before his death he had dined with me, and tiaid, 
as was his cuftom, till near twelve o’clock, converfing on his favow- 
ite topic. He left me, at length, with this important remark: 
“ No fenfible and well-informed man can prefume to afiert tha 
“ Chriftianity is falfe; I do not yet venture to affert pofitively 
“ it is true; but I confefs the probabilities are in its favour.” 


After the fatal accident, he expreffed his hope in the merc 
of God, and faid he received much comfort in reflecting, tha 
however he might have a¢ted, he had never really felt ill-wil 
towards any man. The contrition which he manifefted {or 
his paft mifcondué, and his dying exhortations to an intimal 
friend, to live a life of peace and virtue, were calculated 
make indelible —— on the minds of the votaries d 


diflipation and infidelity. 
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BOOKS pur LisHED IN THE MonTH oF Fesrvuary 1804; with 
brief Notices of thofe which appear to be entitled thereto, and that 
are not referced for more ample examination. 


Brocrapny AnD History. 

Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. By William Godwin. 8yo. 4 vols. 
£1168: We prefume that this edition is defigned to ac- 
commodate thofe who think the price of the quarto volumes 
too high. 

The Univerfal Hiftory, abridged for the ufe of Children, 
from Dr. Mavor’s Hiftory———This compendium is divided 
into twelve periods, from the Creation to the prefent time ; 
and it contains the leading hiftorical facts. The ftyle of the 
volume is neat, but the fubject feems not perfectly adapted to 
children. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

England delineated, with Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
pr. £1. 108. 

An Epitome of the Hiftory of the Iflands of Malta and 
Gozo. By Charles Wilkinfon. S8vo. pr. 6s. 

Scotia Depicta; or Antiquities, &c. of Scotland. By James 
Fitler. Imperial 4to. pr. £6. 6s. 

An Account of Louifiana, &c. 8vo. pr. is. 6d.——The 
object of this little work is to bring together all the information 
refpecting the prefent ftate of Louifiana, furnifhed by various 
well informed perfons to the executive of the United States. 
Many of the fubjects briefly treated on will be found intereft- 
ing to the general reader, as well as to citizens of North 
America. . 

A Series of Prints, with Defcriptions, of Views near the 
Cape of Good Hope. By Samuel Daniel. No. I. pr. £2. 2s. 

VoyAGEs AND TRAVELS. 

An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa. 
By John Barrow, Efq. Vol. 2. 4to. pr. £1. 15s. 

Obfervations made at Paris during the Peace, &c. By 
Edmund John Eyre. 


Marnematics, Naturat History, AND NATURAL 
PuILosopay. 


New Cyclopedia ; or Univerfal Dictionary of Arts, Science, 
and Literature. By A. Rees, D.D. F.R.S,. Part 6. 40. 
pr. 18s. 
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pr. 183.——W: e fhall take an early opportunity of giving fome 
account of the three volumes of this work already pub- 
lifhed. 


Elements of Science and Art ; being a familiar Introduction 
to Natural Philofophy and Chemiftry, with the Application 
to the Arts. By John Imifon. 2 vols. 8vo. pr. £1. 55. 

Newton Refuted ; a View of the Univerfe. By W. Parkes, 
Pr.1s. It Mr. P. has not been able to gain the attention 
of his friends to his theory, neither can he expect that the 
public will regard his wild and vifionary hypothefes, 


TuzoLrocy, Moras, ANp MErapnysics. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Gifborne. Vol. 2. 8yo, 
pr. 8s. 

The Charaéter of a Chriftian Teacher delineated, &c.; a 
Difcourfe delivered at Hackney for the Benefit of the Aca- 
demical Inftitution at Exeter. By Thomas Befham. Pr, 1s, 

In this difcourfe the preacher firft defcribes the qualifica- 
tions of a Chriftian minifier, which are, a good undertianding, 
‘fervent piety, afenfe of the importance of his office, a firm cou- 
viction in the trath of Chriftianity; with zeal, prudence, anda 
difinterefted mind. He then inquires into the moft effectual 
means of forming this character, and takes an opportunity of 
recommending the Inftitution for which he is the advocate ; 
though he thinks that London or its vicinity poffeffes many 
advantages, for an object of this kind, fuperior to thofe of 
any other fituation ; fuch as the beft means of inftruction, the 
beft fociety, the beft incitements to honourable emulation, the 
‘befi_ models of excellence, and the beft profpecis of employ- 
ment and uiefulnefs. 


The Guide to Immortality ; or, Memoirs of the Life and 
Docirines of Chrift, by the Four Evangelifis, &c. By Robert 
Fellowes, A.M. 3 vols. 8vo. pr. £1. 43. 

Hore Solitaria ; or, an Effay upon fome remarkable Names 
and Titles of the Holy Spirit in the Old and New Tefiaments. 
By Mr.Scarle. 2 vols. Svo. pr. 16s. 

Letters on the Atonement. By Charles Jerram. Pr. 2s. 6d. 


Addrefs to the Public, from the Society for the Suppreflion 
of Vice, infiituted in 1802. Part I. pr.2s. and IL. pr.is. 6d. 
The firft Part of this work contains a lift of the members 


and fub{cribers of the Society ; his Majefty’s proclamation for - 


the encouragement of piety, &c. with an account of the ob- 
jects and plan of the Society; from which we learn, that none 
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are admitted members, but thofe “ who profefs themfelves to 
be of the Church of England.” 


The fecond Part gives an account of the various profecutions 
carried on by this Society, by which 623 perfons have been 
convicted of the profanation of the Sabbath ; feven of vending 
ob{cene books and prints; and eleven of keeping diforderly 
houfes. The facts brought together in this pamphlet prefent a 
melancholy picture of the morals of the people. We with well 
to every exertion made to preferve the minds of our youth 
from the contamination of swice prefented to them in artful 
and alluring fhapes: we truft, however, that this Society will 
not, in their zeal, attempt to make all people and feds 
think and believe alike ; which the abftract of laws, at the end 
of the firft Part, would lead us to fufpect was in contem- 
plation. 

The Aim of the Apoftle Paul’s Minijiry confidered, in a Ser- 
mon preached at the New Meeting at Birmingham, by Jofhua 
Toulmin. Pr. 1s. 


Remarks on the Bifhop of Lineoln’s Charge. By an old 
Member of Parliament. ‘This writer contends for the literal 
meaning of the Thirty-nine Articles, which he avers is firiGly 
what is called Calviniftic. He feels indignant at the treatment 


which the evangelical clergy have experienced in the Bifhop 
of Lincoln’s Charge ; and imputes the imcreate of diffenting 
congregations to the difficulty which young men of good mo- 
ral character, and excellent talents, find in getting ordina- 
tion, if they do not happen to have taken their degrees at the 
Univerfity. 


PoLiTIcaL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Efjays, Literary, Political, and CEconomical. By John 
Gardiner, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. pr. 16s. 


Outlines of Rational Patriotijm, and a Plea for Loyalty 5 
intended to promote the Love of our Country, &c. By 
J. F. Hatfield. Pr. 2s.6d—This is a weil intended but 
very defultory work. It contains maay excellent obiervations, 
but without regard to order. 


Correfpondence between Lord Redefdale, and the Earl of 
Fingal ; to which is added, the Narrative of the Rev. P.O*Neil. 
This Correfpoudence having been inierted in moft of the 
newfpapers, ftands in need of no comment. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland has on all occafions fhown himfelf an able 
lawyer; but theie letters do not afford proof of his ere 

made 
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made an equal proficiency in the fcience of theology. The 
narrative of O'Neil is calculated to harrow up the feelings of 
every humane mind :—fuch fufferings as he is faid_ to haye 
endured will leave an indelible fiain on the mercilefs inflic. 
tors. 

Letters from Thomas Paine to the Citizens of America, Xe, 

r. 2s. 6d. In thefe Letters we have an account of what 
Ir. P. has done and fuffered during an abfence from America 
of fifteen years. 

The Britifh Tocfin, and the Charge founded ; with an Ad. 
drefs to the Military. By John Morfitt. 

Sketches of the intrinfic Strength, Military and Naval Force, 
&c. of France and Ruflia, &c. 4to. pr.12s, 

Plan of National Improvement ; pointing out the Means to 
render Great Britain independent of foreign Corn, to extend 
its Fifheries, &c. 4to. pr. 12s. 

Political Remarks and Objervations. By a Medical Gen- 
tleman. Pr.1s. 6d. 

Letters to the EarlofChatham. By Henry Haldane, Ef. 
pris. 6d. 


The Builder’s new Price Book, 1804: confifting of corre 


Tables of the various Kinds of Work in Building, &c. By 
J. Phillips, Surveyor. 8vo. pr. 3s. 


Poetry, Nove .s, &c. 
Invafion, a deferiptive and fatirical Poem. By J. Amphlett. 
This Poem is defcriptive of what is to happen in the 
event of an aéiual invafion ; the author, of courte, gives the 
palm of victory to his own countrymen, and the following 
apotirophe to thofe who, by anticipation, have facrificed their 
lives in defence of their rights, will exhibit the fiyle and man- 
ner of the work : 
“* Reft facred hades! and holy be the ground 
Where’er each bieeding patriot corfe be found; 
For you a grateful nation long fhall mourn, 
And nought but folemn fable weeds be worn : 
A nation fhall your fun’ral rights prepare ; 
A nation’s fighs fhall fieal upon the air; 
And where your facred relicks peaceful fleep, 
Its fons thal! mufing bend, its daughters weep; 
And dear fhal] be the fpot where refts your clay, 
Tho’ empires totter, and tho’ ftates decay.” 
The Wiccamical Chaplet, a Seleétion of original Poetry. 
Edited by George Huddestford. $8vyo. pr. 6s, 
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Candid Junior, and Dr. Panglofs ; being a Continuation of 
Voltaire’s Candid. 3 Vol. pr.12s. 

Maids as they are not, and Wives as they are. By Mrs. 
Martha Homely. 4 Vols. 16s. 


MepIcaAt AND MititTary. 
Obfervations on the Propriety of effectually employing our 
nilitary Forces againft France. Pr. 1s. 6d. 
Synoptical Table of Difeafes, arranged in Claffes, Orders, 
&c. By Alex. Crichton, M. D.F.R.S. pr. 28. 6d. 
Engravings of the Bones, Mufcles, and Joints, illuftrating 
the firli Volume of the Anatomy of the Human Body, with 
explanatory Letter Prefs. By John Bell. 4to. pr. £.1. 115. 6d. 


The military Mentor ; being a Series of Letters recently 
written by a General Officer to his Son on his entering the 
Army. 2Vols. 12mo. pr. 10s. 6d. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


The Juvenile Preceptor ; or a Courfe of moral and fecientific 
Infiructions. Vol. 2. pr. 2s.6d.——This fecond volume 
contains * Spelling Leffons,” made, in our opinion, as difficult 
as poilible by the moft improper divifions of the fyllables ; 
and “ appropriate moral tales,” &c. fome of which are — 
good; to others we object, as leading children to reflect. 
onerrors and on vice, which at that early period they need 
not know even exilted. We are not aware of the advantage 
to be gained by dividing the tales into feparate paflages, in 
imitation of the verfes in the Bible. ‘The language made ufe 
of in the prayer, p. 235, is much above a child’s compre- 
hention. 

Dialogues Enfantines; or Juvenile Dialogues, in fhort and 
ealy Words, to facilitate the reading of French. By the 
Countefs de Fouchecour. The detign of this very {mall 
volume is certainly good ; of its execution we cannot fpeak 
fohighly. If chifdren are expected to {peak and hereafter to 
Write according to the rules of grammar, the greateft attention 
fhould be paid’ to their reading books, in which there are no 
falfe confiructions. Thetfe Dialogues cannot claim that praife, 
as the following inftance, among others, will fhow, “ where 
both Aim and mamma had been liftening.” 


Synonymes of the Latin Language, alphabetically enna: 


with a Diflertation upon the Source of its Propofitions, both 
ina fimple and compound State. By John Hill, 4to. 


pre fa. 118, 6d, 
Obfer- 
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Obfervations on Mr. Thelwall’s Letter to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. pr. 2d. Thefe anonymous obferya- 
tions certainly exculpate Mr. Jeffray and his Affociates from 
the principal Charges brought againft them by Mr. Thelwall, 


The Confeffions of J. Lackington, late Bookfeller at the 
Temple of the Mufes, &c. pr. 2s ——The author of thefe 
Confeffions has traced in his religions opinions a complete 
circle ; from methodifm to infidelity, and from infidelity to 
methodifm again. By this publication he takes the opportu- 
nity of making an open recaniation of thofe principles which 
he once held, and which he conceives to be highly injurious to 
the well-being of man here and hereafter. Ameng his former 
aflociates in infidelity, who in early life had been upright, 
honeft, induftrious, and profperous, he enumerates {everal, 
who, on becoming free-thinkers, became alfo knaves, and 
cheats, and debauchees; fome of them dying of loathfome 
difeafes, and others finifhing their career in a dungeon. We 
cannot help obferving, that feveral of the anecdotes in the 
volume are not calculated to promote the interefts of that re- 
ligion to which he profeffes himielf a fincere convert. The 
two letters at the end ought not to have been publifhed, unlefs 
the faéts had been authenticated. Bad as the morals of the 
age may be, and which we fincerely deplore, yet we cannot 
credit all that Mr. L. fays of female boarding fchools. 


Obfervationson the Toleration Act, and the Act of the sath 
George III. ch. 44. in reference to Proteftant Diffenting 
Minitiers of Congregations and others applying to qualify 
themfelves under the faid AG@s.. By Jofeph Smith, Barrifier 
at Law. pr. 2s.—— Mr. Smith having quoted the Statutes in 
queftion, he confiders (1.) what deferiptions of perfons are to 
be confidered as comprehended by them; (2.) what privileges 
attach to fuch perfons; and then (3.) whether the magiftrates 
are invefted with a power to refufe the adminiftration of the 
eaths. The obfervations made on each of thefe topics are en- 
titled to the attention of thofe concerned, particularly of ma- 
giftrates who are or may be called on to licence diffenting 
teachers. . 





